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By WILL CUMBACK LUDLOW 


[uss darkled. The breeze of even- 

ing soughed across the fenland 
and rustled the brakes and rushes. A 
thin white fog arose from off the water 
and the marsh, drifting slowly away. 
The western heavens were aglow. Di- 
rectly overhead the sky was soft and 
tender primrose, paling toward the east, 
intensifying to the west. The warm 


glint of the sunset fell full upon the 


lucent waters of the intertwining 
lagoons, their surfaces shimmering and 
quivering with the kiss of the evening 
breeze. All was quiet. 

A-weary grown, our gaze wandered 
listlessly to the distant forest-skirted 
shore, and from our lassitude we started 
with an involuntary exclamation; for 
along V-shaped line emerged from out 
the west. Gradually it assumed shape, 
and now high against the ethereal bril- 
liancy were silhouetted the outlines of a 
squad of black ducks, returning at dark 
from big water. 

At a soft, low call from my com- 
panion there came marked disorder in 
the V, a fluctuated deviation in their 
course, an intermittent setting of wings 
and a slight detraction in their swift- 
hess; perceptible irresolution and vague 
suspicion were prevalent when an art- 
fully repeated call reassured them. 

From the flock one separated and 
Sheered off to a side; a second, an- 
other, then a half-dozen detached, 
and, circling to the right, evinced a dis- 
position to decoy. 


But the main flock wheeled to 
the left and accelerating their for- 
mer speed, diminished to but mere 
specks of jet above the distant autum- 
nal-hued woodland; then, as if by 
magic hand, were suddenly snatched 
away into space. 

Meanwhile our decoying column 
claimed our attention. High up out of 
range they were above us, and the soft, 
silken rustle of their wings and the 
rhythmical, sweetly musical whistle 
“ame wafted dreamily to us with singu- 
lar pleasantness through the drowsy 
quietude of the October twilight. 

Now they described a wide circle; 
then on rigid, downward curved wings 
swung down through the air and in over 
our decoys that floated upon the face of 
our lagoon, but for the fitful, trifling 
breaths of evening, immovable. Then 
with rapidly pulsating wings they 
climbed upward and circled again 

Suddenly they wheeled, and here 
they came dead for us, low down, appar- 
ently drawing no nearer, merely enlarg- 
inginsize. Instinctively an inclination 
to dodge beset us, as, darting past, they 
brushed almost our faces and we felt 
the fanning of their wings. We risked 
a glance at their retreat. 

Even the wise are subject to folly; 
and now was obvious an immediate 
result of our indiscretion while a wry 
smile supplanted our preceding one of 
complete satisfaction as we softly cursed 
our curiosity and our luck. For from 
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the flock a single bird detached, was 
unsuspectingly almost upon us, when, 
descrying our white, upturned faces, 
he shied, and pitched down over 
in a neighboring lagoon. 

Once again in straggling irregularity 
the flock came down upon us; then 
they suddenly started and rose from 
the very verge of touching the surface 
of our lagoon. Impatience displaced 
our former satisfaction and an excru- 
ciating anxiety stole upon us; for a 
passably good opportunity to shoot had 
been wasted. 

““ Now,” 
lant whisper. 

At last they were bunched and on 
set pinions bearing in from the right 
and rapidly coming within range, the 
very superlative of a perfect shot. 
Lower and still lower they drew stead- 
ily nearer, when suddenly a raucous, 
metallic voice rasped forth from the 
nearby lagoon! They sagged, scattered 
and swerved away to the side; then 
poising for a moment on gently balan- 
cing wings, they lightly, one ofter the 
other, settled into the company of 
their solitary and recluse member. 

Venting audibly and forcibly our 
disappointment, we rose from our 
cramped postures and gazed about us. 
Except for the evening zephyr which 
lightly stroked the marsh, over the vast 
domain of nature there was not a stir; 
the peaceful quietude of darkling twi- 
light was not even broken with so much 
as the leap of a bass, the swish of a 
marauding pickerel. Now the simple, 
elfish call of the plover, clear and liquid, 
purled out over the evening solitude. 

We shoved quietly from our reed- 
cover, each seized an oar and, paddling 
noiselessly but hurriedly, we made for 
the neighboring lagoon. Stealthily we 
rounded the connecting channel, en- 
listing every available expediency in 
our essay at cautiousness. Then sud- 


came a suppressed, sibi- 


denly, a hundred or more yards ahead, 
a duck uttered a muffled signal of warn- 
ing, which was attended simultaneously 
by loud splashing and flapping as the 
flocked jumped, climbing straight up. 

Two shots spoke as one; then two 
more in succession. 


A fine, big drake 














back, falling sidewise, one 
beating frantically, a chance 


dropped 
wing 
shot. 

Diverting our attention one instant 
from our fallen game, while reloading, 
we glanced up again to find him van- 
ished, and only subsiding ripples tes- 
tifying to his recent presence. Sud- 
denly we detected a slight agitation 
beneath the surface, close to the reeds: 
next moment his dark, glossy body 
appeared. We aimed, and hesitated: 
An indefinable something invariably 
denounces the ruthless blasting of life’s 
spark in any form, and for a bare in- 
stant this involuntary resolution stayed 
the hand. Whether pity, instinct or 
the creature’s guardian angel, we ven- 
ture no controversy, but many times 
we have suffered loss and consequent 
remorse because of this involuntary 
compulsion of irresolution at foreing 
the trigger upon some chanceless life. 

So now: a splash, ’twas too late, 
he was gone and our tardy lead show- 
ered harmlessly upon the water. And 
as we paddled up, gazing futilely about, 
right well did we know the interminable 
sedge-maze had provided him safety. 

We floated, baffled, disgusted and 
nonplussed, denouncing vehemently 
our luck and commending all water- 
fowl to regions in which we hope never 
to shoot. 

Again now, as though this were not 
enough, in the face of it all, as our luck 
would have it this night, suddenly there 
came a loud whirr, and as if hurled 
headlong from midair, some score of 
broadbills pounced precipitantly down 
over our distant fleet of decoys, and cir- 
cling but once, slid in among their 
falsely representative cousins. 

Persevering, each plied his oar, and 
again rounding the connecting channel, 
we now beheld a brother of our great 
fraternity, a husky country lad, pre- 
ceding us. Hunched low in the aft of 
an unwieldy old scow, he laboriously 
propelled it by means of a piece of 


board. Oblivious to all other  sur- 
roundings, he was intent upon that 


raft of glaring, yellow-eyed scaups and 
would-be mallards, so strangely and 
extraordinarily intermixed. One scaup 
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jumped, then several others, and thus 
in bunches of a half-dozen, they strag- 
gled away, dropping down over in the 
deeper open water of the central marsh. 
During this while our farmer boy 
sat in wild flustration, excitedly throw- 
ing down his board and grabbing his 
gun; throwing down his gun and re- 
grabbing his board; giving a tremen- 
dous shove and spasmodically seizing 
again his gun in direful expectancy of 
the whole flock to jump, for well he 
knew the killing range of his bored-out, 
old-time veteran. However, slowly 
and surely,inch byinch and foot by foot, 
he was nearing, gradually nearing. 
The last bluebill withdrew, but ah! 
great hopes and a wonderful oppor- 
tunity were yet his; for strange! but 
that bunch of mallards rested stiff and 
still upon the water, composedly un- 
disturbed at his approach, and closer, 
still closer he was drifting. Inclining 
forward, stock at shoulder, he now 
gingerly raised the muzzle, and, with 
arms shaking uncontrollably, drew 
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careful bead upon that foolhardy flock 
of mallards. Now he stiffened, a puff 
and a cloud of white smoke, a thunder- 
ous bang. ‘The whole dozen at one 
shot! 

With a shout of supreme triumph, 
he frantically plied his board and under 
his strenuous exertions his bulky old 
craft crept slowly ahead. As he drew 
nigh unto his captured spoils, with an 
exultant cry he lunged forward and, 
over the bow prostrate, he reached out 
and seized with greedy fingers one of 
his wooden game. 

We heard a grunt. Then, as our 
suppressed spasms riotously broke forth 
he turned upon us a mystified and as- 
tounded countenance. And deep in 
our hearts we groaned with pity. For- 
sooth they were deceiving in the gather- 
ing dusk. 

The adversity of Fate seemed relent- 
lessly obdurate to all that night. And, 
gradually as gloom deepened to obliv- 
ion, ruefully we faced the morrow’s 
prospect of roast beef. 
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rhe torrid heavens no longer scorch the plain, 

For now the sun shines thro’ a softened haze; 

No more the hi!lside shrinks beneath his blaze 
Intense, since now his power is on the wane, 

Like some old god, shorn of a proud domain. 

The forests fade beneath his saddened gaze; 

The streams forget their old triumphant ways 
And crawl along like monsters stunned with pain. 
Not always shall the thankless skies resist 

The gladness of the sunshine’s golden glow, 

The fields and woodlands overhung with mist 

Shall yet be spanned by Heaven’s majestic bow; 
Once more the sluggish rivers shadow-kissed 

Shall glide in brilliance with a quickened flow 
Clarence} H {Urner 





























You can go alone 


WITH THE WILD, IDLE SHANTYBOATERS 


Drifting in the 


Wake of the Wildfowl on the 


Father of Waters 


By EMIL HENDRICH. 


HE Mississippi river is about the 
last thing left in the United States 
that is not owned or controlled by a 
‘‘trust.’’ Here the sportsman can en- 
joy himself to his heart’s content without 
violating any injunctions or having the 
signs ‘‘No Shooting Allowed’’ or ‘‘No 
Trespassing’’ interfere with his wan- 
derings. This great waterway and its 
tributaries offer opportunities for sport, 
travel and recreation not equalled by 
any other river system. Running from 
north to south they offer the advantage 
of a mild climate to the sportsman who 
vares to make the trip south with the 
annual migration of wildfowl. 

If you would take the current when it 
serves you best, you must early get into 
the zone of the red and purple leaf and 
follow it as it mows down the foliage on 
its annual swing toward the equator. 


You can go alone or with one or more 
companions; some men are ‘‘singles’’ 
and some are ‘‘groupers.’’ The single 
makes his way to some town on the 
Missouri or the Mississippi river and 
builds a ‘‘jo boat’’ about fifteen feet 
long. He boxes up a large rain-proof 
locker in one end, where he keeps his gun. 
bedding, ammunition and other acces- 
sories. In the front end he keeps suc’ 
non-perishable paraphernalia as decoys. 
shovel and cooking utensils. The porta- 
ble roof is a few yards of oilcloth tacke 
to a ridge-pole; while traveling this is 
wrapped into a small roll and _ placed 
beside the running board in the boat. 
At night he pulls his boat out on a sand- 
bar and starts his campfire; he places 
his oars parallel, with their ends on the 
running boards and makes his bed on 
top of them; he then raises his roof by 
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setting his ridge-pole into two uprights 
that are fastened in the bottom of the 
boat. This whole shooting-match costs 
about five dollars, if he does the work 
himself. 

With vour single shantyboat man life 
is one long, sweet song. He shoves off 
at some point on the upper Mississippi 
in October or early November and puts 
in the next four months on the long 
trip to New Orleans. When he hears 
there is good shooting on some lake six 
or eight miles from the river, he simply 
has some longshore fariner haul his boat 
back to the lake for him and he is ready 
for business. He is always at home. I 
once left St. Louis late in the season 
and soon found that I was behind the 
wildfowl. I put my “jo boat” on the first 
steamboat and made a run of about 
three hundred miles to New Madrid, Mo., 
where I caught up to the flight. 

The grouper has no such plain sailing. 
He starts out in the middle of the sum- 
mer to get together his six or seven com- 
panions—and when the starting time 
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comes he finds that his respected friends 
were in reality a lot of cheap liars who 
backed out at the last minute. The 
leader then skirmishes around and 
coaxes others to complete the party, 
offering as an inducement to stand the 
greater part of the expense. With the 
party complete and working in _har- 
mony, they either build a comfortable 
houseboat or go to some shantyboat 
town on the river front of some large 
river town like St. Louis, Cairo or Mem- 
phis and buy a boat realy equipped with 
stove, cooking utensils and bedding. 
They can buy a boat much cheaper than 
they can build one. The prices range 
from twenty dollars up. 

You can find some shooting anywhere 
along the river in the season. The 
regular shantyboater. however, watches 
the St. Louis or Memphis newspapers 
and does not start until the river report 
shows at least a stage of ten feet above 
low water on the gauge at Memphis; at 
that stage the shooting is at its best, as 
the low, wet bars are under water and 
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the ducks and geese are bunched on the 
higher and dryer bars. 

The citizen of to-day is not like the 
general utility man of the past genera- 
tion; whether country or city bred he 
is as helpless as a hog on ice when left 
to his own resources. He cannot cook, 
in fact he cannot light a match and do 
it right. Neither can he shoot, or run a 
boat. The burden of making rivermen 
and hunters out of these recruits falls 
on the leader of the houseboat crew. 
He is able, however, and sails in with 
hammer and tongs to knock sense into 
the brains of his tyros and uses language 
not used in polite society. On the first 
day out the green hand becomes im- 
bued with the fool idea that he can walk 
along the river bank and shoot rabbits 
while the boat floats along. He gets 
someone to put him ashore and before 
he has gone a half mile he finds that the 
boat has drifted to the other side of the 
river, and in the next half he comes to 
some slough that he cannot cross. 
About this time the tyro begins to ex- 
perience a queer ‘‘gone’’ feeling within 
him and to wonder if he will ever catch 
up to the boat again. After he has 
worn himself out the boat will tie up and 
wait for him. He straggles in about 
eight o’clock at night a sadder but wiser 
man. He gets no sympathy, but cold 
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victuals and a good ‘‘cussing.’’ A few 
more breaks like this teach the novices 
to take advice, and they soon become 
good cooks, hunters and _ rivermen. 
After about two weeks out the leader 
enjoys the reward of his efforts. Things 
work in apple-pie order, each man takes 
his turn at the oars and at cooking. 
When the shooting begins the leader 
again establishes himself by bagging a 
dozen or more geese and as many ducks, 
while the rest of the gang are chasing 
cripples. He explains how to kill a 
goose: any fair shot can hit a goose, but 
it takes a goose hunter to get them in 
range and drop a double so that they will 
not move after they strike the ground. 
In seven trips down this great waterway 
I have mastered all the different shots 
that flying geese present, except one. 
This peculiar shot happened only twice 
in seven trips and I missed it both times. 
The goose at which I was aiming closed 
its wings and made a dive just as I was 
about to pull the trigger. The ordi- 
nary shots recur almost daily; the more 
difficult ones happen at longer intervals. 
You have a chance to study the cause 
of your misses and be prepared when the 
chance presents itself a second time. 


The greatest pleasure of the trip 
comes with the sensation of feeling 


strong. Pulling the large oars of the 
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A SHANTYBOAT TOWN ON LAND 


shantyboat, walking miles and digging 
pits, all done in the brisk fall and win- 
ter air, makes a man feel as he never felt 


before. Our voracious appetites  in- 
dicate a tremendous expenditure of 
energy. Each man will eat a stuffed 


mallard, with sweet potatoes, pie and 
other trimmings at one. meal. Besides 
geese and ducks, you can find deer, 
turkeys, ’coon, mink, wildcats, panthers, 
swamp rabbits and cottontails, snipe 
and squirrels without going more than 
three miles from the river. Quail and 
cottontail rabbit-shooting are best in the 
vicinity where the river strikes high 
land that is not subject to overflow by 
the spring rise. Deer, turkeys and 
swamp rabbits come right back after 
the flood goes down, and all they require 
is a good mast. 

There is an unwritten law recognized 
all the way down the river that every- 
thing outside of the levees is open and 
does not come under the state laws. 
Fishermen also openly disregard the 
state laws regarding the size of mesh in 
nets outside the levees. 

The good goose- and duck-shooting 
begins at Cairo, Ill. Here the swamp 
and sunken land region begins, which 
runs all the way to the Gulf. These 
swamps are winter quarters for countless 
thousands of wildfowl. They have soft 
mud bottoms and are grown up with 
SaW-grass six feet high; the blades of 
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this grass cut like swords. Fallen trees 
and logs are everywhere in this marshy, 
tangled wilderness, which you can 
neither wade nor navigate in a_ boat. 
The geese and ducks feed here unmo- 
lested and fly back and forth to the sand- 
bars on the river day and night. In the 
vicinity of a swamp you will see the 
ducks and geese sporting around in 
some pocket near a sandbar. Here is 
where the shantyboater puts in, and 
hides his boat as best he can behind some 
high bank. He explores the bar and 
digs his pit where the goose tracks in- 
dicate that the bar is most used. These 
flights that hang around a feeding 
ground vary in size from a hundred to 
ten thousand or more of ducks and 
geese. You will find these big flights 
at such feeding grounds as Big lake. 
across the river from Cairo, IIl., at 
Reelfoot lake, Tenn., near Tiptonville. 
at Cottonwood Point, Mo., and many 
other places. Where there is a big 
flight you will have shooting all day. 
The smaller flights come out to the bars 
only twice a day, about eleven o’clock 
in the morning and just before sunset 
at night. 

It requires some time to teach a 
newcomer the rules of shooting eti- 
quette. Two men hunting together 
enjoy many advantages that the single 
does not. The single has a cook-day 
every day and loses many good chances 
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while at his fire; the grouper’s cook-day 
only comes in his turn. When a small 
flock of geese comes up to two hunters 
in the pits, each man shoots his first 
barrel at the goose on the end of the 
flock, on his side, and with the second 
he takes the next goose toward the 
center. There is a great satisfaction in 
being backed up properly by a good 
partner. When a single or a pair come 
up, the nearest man shoots, the other 
man rises at the same time and should 
the first man miss or make a cripple he 
loses no time in getting in his shots. A 
shooting partner is of great service in 
driving geese up to the decoys. 

I use my dead geese for decoys by 
propping up their heads on sticks. I 
start out with a set of wooden decoys, 
about fifteen in number. These are 
made of quarter-inch white pine and 
painted. The dead geese increase my 
flock of decoys. After half an hour a 
dead goose will cool and its neck will 
stiffen; you can then pull out the stick 
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from under its head and it will stay up 
as natural as life. I much prefer this 
decoy system to using the burdensome 
live decoys. Caged fowl worked day 
after day soon die; especially is this true 
of ducks. As for ealling geese, I do that 
myself. Artificial goose calls and pump 
cuns will not work on a sandbar, the 
sand trickling into them all day puts 
them out of order. I use a double- 
barrel 10-gauge non-ejector weighing 
from nine to ten pounds. I have used 
most of the leacling American makes and 
have not found one that would stand the 
test. In the four months’ trip, shooting 
five drams of black powder day after 
day I have made serapiron of all the 
guns I have used. The barrels crack 
just in front of the fore-end. Hair 
cracks show first; these are followed by 
rust spots, which increase in size until 
the powder comes through. When the 
hair crack shows I put most of the work 
on the other barrel; the result is that 
this fails the same way. 
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A COMBINATION OF PHOTOGRAPH AND DRAWING, ILLUSTRATING SHOOTING GEESE FROM A PIT ON A 


SANDBAR NEAR GREENVILLE, MISS, 
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A good allround dog is a good com- 
panion. He can be used to advantage 
on rabbits and quail; without a dog you 
will have little success hunting swamp 
rabbits. These rabbits weigh from four 
to six pounds and figure as an important 
factor in the meat supply for the outfit. 

In recent years the states touching 
the Mississippi river have passed laws 
prohibiting the sale of game and game 
fish. In consequence the ducks have 
greatly increased in numbers. The habit 
of selling surplus game and fish has be- 
come so deeply rooted through long 
usage by the shantyboat fraternity that 
they now employ some clever tricks to 
evade the law. A common trick is for 
the hunter to put a dozen or two of 
ducks into a dress suit case and dresse«| 
in his best suit of clothes, drill down 
the railroad track heading for the depot, 
giving the impression that he is going 
to leave on a train. He walks around 
the depot and then drops into some 
restaurant or saloon, where he finds a 
ready buyer for his game. The laws 
prohibiting the sale of game fish are 
evaded differently. Fishermen seine the 
lakes, for buffalo, catfish and other 
coarse fish, but are supposed to throw all 
the game fish back into the water; a 
man who wants game fish is supposed 
to catch them with hook and line. The 
citizens from the neighborhood, with 
pole and line across shoulder, head for 
some fisherman’s wharf, and there they 
fish with the proverbial silver bait, and 
after a half hour return to town with 
pole and line and a fine string of bass, 
crappie or jack salmon. 

The annual flight of wildfowl dis- 
tributes itself over the whole area from 
the Missouri river to the Gulf. About 
February 15 the flight starts north. 
This northern flight of the feathered 
hosts is the grandest sight of the trip. 
The first brigade is represented by the 
green-winged teal. These little demons 
go chirping by in flocks of from fifty to 
five hundred; they are in a terrible 
hurry. The long-necked pintail comes 
next; these outnumber every other kind. 
The tail end of one brigade mingles with 
the advance guard of the next. These 
are the most exciting days of the trip; the 
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A SNAPSHOT OF THE AUTHOR, 


shantyboaters burn the midnight oil 
loading shells and are out before day- 
light. The mallards follow the pin- 
tails. They drift within ten yards of 
your shantyboat at night and rouse you 
with their ‘‘Quack, quack, quack.’’ 
The mallard of the Mississippi river is the 
smartest thing that flies; he can tell a 
decoy a half mile away and it makes no 
difference either whether it is day time 
or night. After these comes a_pro- 
miscuous gathering of bluebills, gad- 
walls, whistlers, fish-ducks, and black 
ducks; on the lake there are a few red- 
heads and canvasbacks, while the 
geese are with you all the time. A cold 
snap will drive the whole procession 
back, but the first thaw clears them out 
fully over night. The goldeneye, the 
butterball and the bluewing keep up the 
merry chase. Now come the brants 
and with them comes the regret that the 
four months’ trip is nearing a close. All 
hands load up once more for the grand 
final onslaught: The spoonbills have 
yet to come. They get the worst bom- 
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bardment of all. They are never con- 
sidered out of range, for at the wind- 
up all the shot-bags and powder-cans 
must be empty. The warning ‘‘Out of 
range’’ gives way to ‘‘Hand it to ’em.’’ 
Now and then some member of the party 
will pull down a duck out of the clouds 
by some accidental shot. He has the 
laugh on the rest as he brags about the 
long range killing qualities of his gun. 
About the time that the flight moves 
north, the river rises and reaches the 
grass on the high sandbars, making ideal 
feeding ground. The ducks and geese 
come out from the swamps and now stay 
on the river. On these bars here and 
there you will find small knobs of sand 
with bunches of grass on them, suitable 
for digging pits and making good blinds. 
As the river continues to rise the hunter 
gets flooded out and moves his pit from 
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one knob to another, until the whole 
feeding ground is submerged. 
About the middle of February the 


fish begin to bite. What you pull out 
of the Mississippi river certainly deserve 
the name of fish: blue and channel cats 
that weigh from ten to a hundred pounds, 
Besides there are drum, crappie, bass, 
jack salmon and striped bass. These 
are caught mostly in hoop nets. The 
duek-hunters trade ducks for fish with 
the regular fishermen. The season winds 
up about March 15. The shantyboat 
crew will manage to reach Vicksburg, 
Miss., by this time and depart for their 
various starting points. 

To be a good shantyboater a man 
must stay single and not be addicted 
to steady work. A family and a steady 
job have spoiled many a good duck- 
shooter. 
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By ERNEST 


A small boat put out early one au- 
4% tumn morning from a camp on 
Lake Lizzie, Minnesota. It contained 
two seasoned duck-shooters, Rollin B. 
Organ and his friend, Whitcomb. 
They had worked half of the previous 
day building a “blind” on the lake 
about a mile and a quarter from camp. 
The blind was built with six long poles, 
probably fifteen feet in length, driven 
into the mud at the bottom of the lake, 
the water at that point being some 
eight feet deep. It was constructed 
in a bed of. bulrushes, and after the 
poles had been driven in, braced, and 
firmly set with extra large cord, the 
whole was thatched on the outside with 
grass, hay, bulrushes, and twigs tied 
down tightly with strong twine. It 
was low, scarcely showing over the tips 
of the bulrushes, and was open at either 
end so as to allow the boat to go in and 
out readily. 

Around the blind on both sides the 
hunters had left forty or more decoys, 
as the weather had been very still for 
some days. Their purpose this morn- 
ing was to get into this blind and shoot 
until about one o’clock, and then pull 
for camp, as camp was to break at one 
o'clock for the trip homeward. 

The boat these two men were in de- 
serves special mention. It was a 
sharp-pointed little duck-boat, weigh- 
ing fifty pounds, decked over, with a 
cock-pit in the center capable of hold- 
ing two men at a pinch. The cock- 
pit had a four-inch comb running 
around it for protection against the 
water which might come in over the 
decked portion of the boat. It was 
really a one-man boat. 

As Organ and his comrade drew out 
from camp the skies blackened high in 
the west, the distant timber-line turned 
to an inky gloom, a weird roar of far- 
off winds sounded suddenly, and 
then the bulrushes bent and the waters 
crinkled as though they had heard the 
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wild forerunners of the approaching 
storm. 

Organ rested on his oars and looked 
westward. ‘‘There’s going to be rough 
weather,” said he. ‘Tell you what 
we'd better do. One of us take the 
pass and shoot there, and the other go 
on to the blind, shoot there till noon, 
and row back to camp.” 

Whitcomb agreed to this and a few 
strokes of the paddle set him ashore. 

Organ then pulled for the blind and 
reached there in a few minutes. Be- 
fore he got there, however, the white- 
‘aps had begun to dance, and the wind 
was blowing ‘“‘great guns” as he ran 
the little craft in between the poles and 
out of sight among the cover afforded 
by the blind. He lashed the boat to 
the poles with stout cord, nearly as 
large as rope, and wedged the push- 
pole or push-paddle over the bow of 
the boat and against one of the central 
poles in order that the oncoming white- 
caps would not tilt the bow up so that 
water would be shipped in at the end 
where he was sitting. It was about 
half-past four when he got settled to 
shoot. 

As the weather had been fair and 
warm the day previous, he had come 
out for this last morning’s shooting 
lightly clad: corduroy trousers and 
vest, light underclothing, a _ light- 
weight grey flannel shirt, rubber boots 
of the thinnest kind drawn over his 
trousers, and light socks on his feet. 
He had a frayed old raincoat in the 
boat, but no hunting coat of any sort. 
On his hands were a pair of lisle thread 
gloves, but he had also brought along 
a heavy pair of mittens. He was, 
practically speaking, leaving aside the 
mittens and raincoat, dressed for snipe- 
shooting. 

As the grey of the morning came in 
the wake of the galloping whitecaps 
the ducks commenced flying. Organ 
shot a few. Then he realized that it 
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would be impossible to pick them up 
and so quit shooting and turned his 
attention to the wind and the waves. 
It was a wild sight. The day shone 
clear and bright, the trees to the west 
bent down under the blasts, the water 
rose higher and higher, and fiercer and 
fiercer came by in a mad race for shore 
the mocking and menacing waves, tip- 
ped with foam and driven by the winds. 
It had been about all Organ could do 
to get the little boat inside its shelter 
without upsetting, although 
he searcely,realized this at 
the time. The wind had 
seemed to pour out from 
ambush as soon as he had 
the boat secured, and to at- 
tempt to get out now would 
have resulted in a certain 
upsetting into icy depths. .——— 
He must wait for a lull in 
the wind. 
Atcamp,when one o’clock 
came around, the others 
were ready and waiting for 
the return of Organ. All 
had supreme confidence in 
him and hardly any anxiety 
was felt until the day began 
to slip away. Whitcomb, 
however, after finding it 
impossible to launch a boat 
and row into the teeth of 
the waves towardsthe blind, 
had counselled taking the 
one remaining boat on the 
wagon five miles to the 
head of the lake, thence to 
come down with the wind 


to the beleagured duck- 
shooter. But they counselled and 
waited. 


Meantime the wind increased in fury; 
and with the wind came rain. It came 
down in sheets. It was lashed by a 
gale that turned cold and was getting 
colder rapidly. Organ was drenched. 
Long before this the whitecaps had 
begun to leap over the deck of the little 
boat and crawl about in the narrow 
cock-pit like liquid serpents. With a 
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Organ shot a few 
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hiss and a spring they swept in over 
the comb of the boat and, as they fol- 
lowed one another faster and faster. 
the cock-pit began to fill. 

Organ emptied his shells from a 
cigar-box he had brought them in and 
commenced to bail out the cock-pit. 
In a few minutes 
the water had ls 
oosened the 







small nails in 
the°cigar-box, 
and the sides 
began to yawn 
and threaten 
tocome apart. 
He bound 
them with the 
cord, of which 
he had aquan- 
tity, and that 
held the wood 
together. And so 
he bailed, as the 
wind blew and the 
water raged around 
him. In the boat 
was one of the low 
seats used by duck- 
shooters, and on 
this he alternately 
sat or stood. When 
the water got too high he stood, stooped 
and bailed. When he could, he sat on 
the seat, and got such comfort as he 
could from a change in position. The 
afternoon waned, and the rain changed 
to snow, great feathery flakes that 
enfolded and blinded him. The light 
linen cap he wore was like pulp now. 
Everywhere the snow and rain soaked 
in on him, the raincoat, which he had 
donned when the rain first came, prov- 
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ing no more protection than so much 
paper. 

Again the elements shifted diabol- 
ically and the snow changed to a hard 
and bullety sleet which stung into the 
marooned sportsman with the biting 
effect of the tip of a stockman’s whip- 
lash. His feet began to freeze. He 
sat on the low seat and struck his heels 
together to restore the circulation, 
until his ankles and shins were black 
and blue from the pounding. He put 
on the heavy mittens, and wet though 
they were the slapping of them together 
kept his hands from being frozen. He 
had eaten a mere “snack’’ before start- 
ing from camp, and had brought noth- 
ing whatever to eat with him. Hehad 
no whiskey with him, which was more 
fortunate than otherwise, for the whis- 
key would have lost its effect very 
soon and left him colder than ever, 
and in his predicament nerve alone 
could carry him through. 

Night drew on. There was a whirl- 
ing, blurred chaos of snow and sleet 
about the boat, and the wind, which 
usually dies away at sunset, redoubled 
its fury, as though hungry for the man 
in the blind. The men at camp built 
bonfires on shore and patrolled the 
beach, thinking that Organ would 
surely put out and run with the wind 
towards camp. Meanwhile he was 
fighting for life. If he slept, he 





would freeze; if he kept awake he had 
achance. He had tied his gun under 
the inner side of the cock-pit, and as 
the darkness closed in on him he real- 
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ized that the supreme struggle was yet 
tocome. The water still kept swashing 
into the boat and he bailed as_ best 
he could, but the long vigil was telling 
on even his powerful physique. 

At eight o’clock Organ had fired his 
last shot to tell the men at camp he 
was still alive. As he, sat in the boat 
he made speeches to his gun, to his 
shells, to the old cigar-box, to the boat, 
to imaginary audiences. He sang all 
the songs he had ever heard, all the 
old tunes of his boyhood, in the effort 
to keep awake. He thought of all the 
things he had ever done and everything 
which had ever happened to him. He 
got out a match-safe from his pocket 
and tried to light some of the matches 
and scrawl on a card a short message 
to his wife, with their blackened ends. 
He called and shouted, whistled and 
bailed, and still, with every resolute 
endeavor he could muster, there were 
times when he fell asleep. But he had 
formed an ingenious plan to rouse 
himself when drowsiness seized his 
senses. He had drawn the seat to 
where he could clutch the two central 
poles of the blind with his hands, and 
as his eyes would close and conscious- 
ness leave him his hands would slip 
from the poles and his wrists would 
strike the narrow edge of the cock-pit 
and this blow would wake him. Both 
wrists were bruised and swollen black 
and blue from repeated striking on the 
sharp surface of the wood. 

So the battle went on. Outside the 
now almost obliterated blind the water 
surged and whirled. The sleet and 
snow drove in and lashed the man hud- 
dled there, and the whitecaps slid over 
and sought to engulf him. Still he 
sang and talked and drowsed and awak- 
ened, and at last, an age it seemed to 
him, low to the east the dawn sent out a 
straggling ribbon of grey. 

At camp they had hitched up and 
gone to the head of the lake with the 
spare boat, found a big yawl there, and 
Whitcomb and Colonel Jacoby had 
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gotten in and started for Organ’s 
blind. But it was daylight and 
long after before they were afloat. 

Meanwhile, as the morning came up, 
Organ saw an apple bobbing about in 
the bilge of the cock-pit of his little 
boat. The whitecaps had floated it 
out from under the bow. He seized 
it: it was the only real apple he had 
ever tasted. As he looked about him 
it seemed there were occasional lulls 
in the storm, when the waves came 
more in long swells, and not in crested 
fury. He made up his mind to chance 
a try for camp. The long siege had 
stiffened and numbed him but he set 
about the risk deliberately. 

He took from his finger a diamond 
ring, passed it over his watch-chain, 
tied the chain securely to his vest, re- 
moved the vest and squeezed it down 
solidly under the edge of the cock-pit. 
Then he took a piece of the heavy cord 
and made a slip-knot to go over his 
wrist and tied the other end to the boat, 
so that if the boat swamped and he 
drowned his body would float ashore 
with the boat. Next, with a heavy 
knife made from a file, and used in 
blind-building, he cut the ropes and 
cords which bound the boat to the poles, 
and after laying- the bow-facing oars 
on the boat’s deck, took up the long 
push-paddle and watched his chance 
for an exit. After five big whitecaps 
had gone tumbling by a sixth wave 
appeared which was lower and less 
menacing. It was a desperate ven- 
ture at best, but Organ shoved the 
nose of the little duck-boat out, struck 
at the middle pole with the paddle, 
hit it fairly and half turned the water- 
logged craft towards camp, and as he 
cleared the blind the oncoming white- 
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grabbed the cigar-box 
and commenced bailing 


cap plunged against her bow. Two- 
thirds of the volume of water slimed 
over the bow and swung the boat full 
towards camp, and about one-third 
was shipped by the cock-pit. Organ 
stretched out the push-paddle to steer 
towards camp, and grabbed the cigar- 
box and commenced to bail quickly 
and steadily. The little boat, which 
had been almost entirely submerged, 
lightened and rose and after a few min- 
utes Organ could risk taking the oars. 

By this time Whitcomb and his part- 
ner had arrived at the blind, and find- 
ing it a wreck and tenantless, they 
feared the worst. 

But the run to camp was a joyous 
trip for Organ. He fairly made the 
boat fly, and, although the storm was 
still on and the snow falling thickly, 
he managed to make out where camp 
was. As he rowed in towards shore 
one of the men on watch called out, 
‘Ts that you, Colonel! ” 

“No! . This isn’t any Colonel,” came 
the lusty response from out the storm. 

“Is that you, Roll?” came the answer. 

“This is me,” said the voice from 
the lake. 

‘Well, how are you?” was the 
anxious query, as the form came run- 
ning down to the shore through the 
flying flakes. 

““ Never felt better in my life,” was 
the cheerful assurance from Organ’s 
lips, as the staunch little duck-boat 
grated on the foam-lined gravel of 
the shallow beach. 
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Snake River in Washington with the 
an Oldtimer 


By W. H. KIRKBRIDE 


HE wind-borne ‘“ Honk, honk” 
of wild geese played havoe with 
my slumbers, as they flew over my 
bungalow on their early morning flight 
to the wheat fields. That the geese 
had returned for the winter to the vicin- 
ity, and that I had other things to do 
than hunt them,was maddeningenough, 
but to have them fly directly over my 
head for three consecutive mornings, 
mocking me for lying abed when sport 
was afield, was too much. Luckily my 
old friend, Mike, with whom I have had 
so many memorable hunts, was in reach, 
he having deserted, for the winter, his 
ranch on the Grande Ronde for the more 
profitable business of salmon-fishing. 

As soon as it was daylight I saddled 
my pony, “ Morley,” and_ hurried 
down to Mike’s camp by the river, 
where I found him setting his nets. 

“T know what’s brought you,” he 
chuckled, as I jumped from the saddle. 
“T’ve been expectin’ you the past two 
days. I calculated the music them 
fellers been makin’ the last few marn- 
in’s would lead you from the narrow 
path of dooty, so I’ve got my boat all 
ship-shape, and if you’re agreed we’ll 
hit the trail this marnin.’” 

“Do you mean it, Mike?” I cried. 

“Sure I mane it, I guess the boys 
can mind the nets for a few days, and 
if they can’t I’m goin’ annyway, for 
[ ain’t taisted goose for near a year.” 

It was just like Mike, bless his old 
soul! He would have left a gold mine 
to go a-hunting, and yet he had killed 
more game than any other man in that 
country. It was inspiring to go hunt- 
ing with him, under any conditions, 
for he was always as enthusiastic as a 
city sportsman on a two-weeks’ holi- 
day. I have had more fun digging 
fish worms with Mike than I have had 
on bear hunts with some men. 


By noon our boat was loaded with 
provisions, decoys, guns, and all the 
paraphernalia which delights the eyes 
of asportsman. We took the Duchess, 
Mike’s famous pointer, to pick up any 
wounded fowl that might fall into the 
water. Our destination was a large 
island, sixty miles down the Snake 
river, called “Goose Island,’ because 
of its being a favorite resting-place for 
geese during the winter months. The 
great plateaux for hundreds of miles 
around the Snake river are sown in 
grain, thus making a perfect goose 
haven. Here they come in thousands 
each morning to feed, returning in the 
evening to the river to rest for the night. 

The swift waters carried our boat 
down the river, through its beautiful 
cafons, and though we passed many 
flocks of mallards and other ducks we 
paused only long enough to secure a 
brace for dinner, for geese were what 
we were seeking. 

Arriving at Goose Island shortly 
after sundown we pitched camp amid 
a little cluster of willows by the river 
bank, well out of sight of the geee, 
who are prone to take offense at the 
slightest encroachment upon their lone- 
ly haunts. We then constructed some 
temporary blinds out of rocks and 
dead limbs at the north end of the 
island, where we concealed ourselves 
in readiness for the homeward flight 
of the geese from the wheat fields. As 
yet we had not seen the sign of a goose, 
and I expressed my fears to Mike: 
Perhaps those we had heard had been 
but stray flocks, and the main band had 
not yet come south. He only smiled. 

For fully half an hour we lay silent 
and motionless in our blinds, patiently 
awaiting results. But the sinking of 
the sun behind the great hills was 
like a signal for the flight to commence. 
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A lone. faraway “ honk” was our first 


warning of their approach. Louder 
and louder grew the call, until, high in 
air, a solitary scout, the pilot goose 
hurried across the trackless sky and 
was gone. A minute passed, and then 
a long. V-shaped column of geese fol- 
lowed swiftly, the two lines of the V 
bending constantly. The flight was 
on! On they came, band after band, 
in rapid succession, until the air was 
fairly black, and their shrill cries filled 
the solitude with a noise both weird 
and thrilling. It was maddening to 
sit there helpless, and to see thousands 
of geese flying directly over our heads. 
I longed for my .30-30 instead of the 
shotgun, for surely a rifle ball sent even 
at random into that mighty multitude 
must reach home somewhere! Un- 
abated the flight continued for fully 
twenty minutes, and then it was over 
as suddenly as it had begun. The 
stillness, after such a hubbub, was 
appalling. The sound of Mike’s cheery 
voice stariled me; for 1 was oblivious 
of his presence, so engrossed had I 
been in the wonder of it all. It had 
been worth vears of one’s life just to 
be there and look and listen. 
“There'll be nothin’ more doin’ 
to-night.” said Mike. as we trudged 
back to eamp. “ They're a good hun- 
derd miles from here by this time. and 


there won’t. be another goose flyin’ 
before marnin’, so we might as well 
turn in. That’s the throuble with 
huntin’ along this bloomin’ river. 


They have five hunderd miles of water 
to light in, and they re just as like 
to land down at Sheep Ilills as 
here. But say. if they should happen 
to faney the islan’ while we’re here, 
wouldn’t there be some tall shootin’ 
for a spell!” 

The first peep of day found us in 
well-constructed blinds at the south 
end of the island, each filled with the 
hope that the geese would see fit to fly 
a little lower on their outward flight. 
Again the pilot bird came swiftly on, 
leading his army of retainers, all honk- 
ing and beating their great wings. but 
we might as well have shot at the stars 
in Heaven, so high were they above us. 
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“ Ain’t that disgustin’!’’ said Mike 
when the flight was over. He wore 
such an air of dejection that | 
laughed in spite of my _ disappoint- 
ment. ‘ Now, if it was only snowin, ” 
he continued, “or fhoggy, they would 
fly low, but bein’ clear like this they 
go miles high. and you couldn’t reach 
"em with a gatlin’ gun.” 

“Won't there be any more flights 
during the day, Mike?” 1 asked, 
anxiously. “ It’s tough to have only 
half an hour’s shooting when there are 
so many geese in the neighborhood,” 

“You ean git all the ducks you 
want if you———” 

“ Bother the ducks!” I interrupted, 
‘T am out for geese, Mike, and I am 
going to get one if I have to stay here 
a month. Though I ought to go back 
to-morrow.” I added regretfully. 

“Well, vou won't see anny such 
flights in the daytime,” said Mike 
shaking his head, “for all the hungry 
fellers gets up airly and goes out in a 
bunch, but there’s alwavs a few that’s 
so stuffed up with wheat they’re will- 
in’ to hang around the river and take 
things aisy. They ge usually in ones 
and twos. and lay low in little coves 
and ponds. and if you’re patient and 
lucky you might get a erack at one of 
them. That little pond back yonder 
is just such a place as these lone ones 
like. Build you a blind and set out 
your dachoys. and roost there all day 
an’ you may get a shot.” 

I acted upon Mike’s suggestion. and 
soon the decoys were gracefully riding 
the smooth water of the little island 
lake. while I lay discreetly hidden close 
by. For three hours | lay as still asa 
mouse, not allowing myself even the 
comfort of a smoke. for fear of attract- 
ing the attention of some sly old goose 
who might be lurking in the vicinity. 
Not a goose flew by in all that time, 
though to my great disgust one passed 
within easy range of my lately de- 
serted blind at the end of the island. 

“I’m going to sit in the south blind 
this afternoon Mike,” I said, as we 
were eating our lunch by the camp-fire, 
“T think there is more chance out on 
the point than there is by the lake.” 
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“If you do you'll probably see one 
land in the lake,’ laughed Mike. 
“’m goin’ to take the boat an’ your 
fish-pole and get some throut for sup- 
per, as I don’t count much on eatin’ 
goose this night.” 

“IT may fool you yet,’ was my 
reply. 

Taking all the decoys but two from 
the lake, . returned to the south 
blind and continued my vigil from 
that quarter. Several large flocks 
of ducks flew by within easy range, 


as luck would have it, he spied the 
two decoys in the pond, and with a 
quick, graceful swerve, turned and 
dropped into their midst, a good hun- 
dred and fifty yards from where I lay 
waiting. Ah, if I had only stayed 
where I was! Between the goose and 
me was a level, barren plain of snow- 
white sand, without so much as a 
pebble to shield me from view did I 
leave my hiding place. It was mad- 
dening! I could see the great bird 
swimming around in the quiet water, 











* * J found him setting his nets 


but they could not tempt me; for I 
knew that a shot might spoil my 
chances for larger game. 

By four o’clock my patience was 
nearly exhausted, and I had about 
given up seeing a goose when there 
came to my ears the shrill, welcome 
ery of a solitary longneck. I saw 
him at almost the same instant, flying 
low, and directly toward me! Down 
I crouched, my heart beating like a 
trip-hammer. If he did not change 
his course he would fly right over my 
blind, within easy range. On he came 
with the speed of the wind, I lying 
low with gun to shoulder, ready. A 
few seconds more and my finger 
would have pressed the trigger, but 


craning his graceful neck, attentive, 
watchful, with all his faculties keenly 
on the alert, ready to rise on the 
slightest provocation. 

For fully five minutes I watched 
the wily gander, and then I could 
stand it no longer. Lying face down, 
with gun in hand, I commenced a 
snake-like advance. How long it took 
me to cover the first fifty yards I know 
not, but it seemed hours. I was still 
out of range, but it would have been 
rank folly to crawl another inch. I lay 
like a log, determined to await results. 

The goose had ceased his swimming, 
and I could see he was now restlessly 
scrutinizing everything. At first I 
imagined it was I who had aroused his 
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suspicions, but presently I heard the 
sound of distant honking, and knew 
what was the cause of his uneasiness. 
They soon came into view, a small band, 
so high in the air that they looked no 
larger than canary-birds. I wasted no 
time in watching them, however; all my 
attention was centered upon the stranger 
in the pond. The motions of his neck 
were as comical as they were extraor- 
dinary, as he watched the flight of his 
fellows, undecided whether or not to join 
them. He suddenly made up his mind, 
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wings forever stilled. At any other time 
I should have felt some pangs of re 
morse at snuffing out a life so full of 
energy and courage, but after so many 
disappointments nothing but the keep- 
est satisfaction over the victory filled 
my mind, and slinging the prize over my 
shoulder I trudged merrily back to 
camp, hanging him upon the willows 
by the tent where Mike would be sure to 
see him on his return. 

What a meal we had that night! 
Fried wild goose, fattened and sweet. 
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and with one flap of his mighty wings 
leaped awkwardly from the water into 
the air, and circled swiftly toward me! 
lor fear of alarming him I did not move 
a muscle until he was directly overhead, 
when I rolled on my back, raised my 
gun to my shoulder, and took a snap- 
shot. Down he came from out of the 
blue as if dropped from a star, hitting 
the ground with a sounding bump, 
mortally wounded, but ‘‘game’’ to the 
finish. As I jumped to my feet he saw 
me for the first time, and after a vain 
effort to rise, settled back with set wings, 
outstretched neck, and open, bleeding 
mouth, defiance and hate flashing from 
his small black eyes. I stood ready to 
give him the other barrel, but soon saw 
that there was no need. The proud 
head sank lower inch by inch, the eye 
grew dim, and finally he sank slowly 
upon his breast in the sand, his great 
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ened by golden grain, delicious trout 
from cold mountain streams, heaps of 
well-browned fried potatoes, pancakes, 
and steaming coffee such as only Mike 
knows how to make. 

After the feast we piled great logs of 
driftwood upon the fire, and lay in per- 
feet ‘contentment on our blankets with 
our pipes between our teeth, watching 
the sparks leap high until they were lost 
in the blackness overhead. 

The memories of my many successful 
hunts with old Mike are very dear to me, 
but far dearer are the memories of those 
quiet hours around the campfire, when 
he would open his child-like heart and 
reveal thoughts and ideals which one 
would little imagine dwelt within that 
rough exterior. Quiet and unassuming 
in the presence of strangers, he would 
often come out of his shell when alone 
with me in the peaceful wilderness, and 
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at such times revealed an inner man 
which at first surprised and fascinated, 
and finally filled me with an unbounded 
admiration and respect. Invariably this 
child of the silent world would begin by 
relating stirring hunting adventures in 
the mountains of Idaho, or in the gold 
fields of Alaska, or of the old wild days 
of the cattle business; then, as the flames 
grew lower, his voice would soften, and 
he would talk of the days of long ago, 
when he lived at ‘‘home’’ and slept 
between clean sheets, in a little white 
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a more useful life, and said that he knew 
no way of altering his present mode 
of living. 

On the evening of which I was writing, 
Mike’s mind again turned to this sub- 
ject. We had been sitting in silence for 
some time, smoking and watching the 
flames, while the Duchess, after her 
hearty meal of goose bones, lay in per- 
fect contentment at her master’s feet. 

‘‘Now there’s Duch,’’ said he, at 
length, continuing aloud a discourse that 
he had been carrying on in his mind, 
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nightshirt, instead of in his second-best 
suit of overalls. On rare occasions he 
would speak of his mother, and of his 
sweetheart; always with an earnestness 
and reverence which I have seldom 
met with in men of the world. And af- 
terwards he would philosophize with the 
strange philosophy of men who have 
obtained their education from close 
intercourse with nature, rather than from 
books or from the teachings of men. 
The breadth and accuracy of his knowl- 
edge along certain lines was ever a 
mystery to me, for he seldom read, and 
never discussed such things in public. 
Iam ashamed to say that he could quote 
far more readily from the Bible than I, 
though I doubt if he had looked at it 
since his youth. Though leading as 
simple and holy a life as any one I know, 
he would often express to me the fear 
that he was ‘‘damned’’ for not living 








‘‘she’s jest plain dog, with no soul to 
bother her, and she’s a heap happier than 
many a man I know. Just think of the 
cinch she’s got, too. I go out and work 
all day. Why? ’Cause Id starve if | 
didn’t. What does she do? Stays at 
home and sleeps, knowin’ perfec’ly well 
that when I come home she'll get her fill 
without hus’lin’ for it. All the time I’m 
cookin’ she still sleeps, and when I’m 
through she wakes up, eats all she wants, 
and goes back to sleep again. And what 
do Ido? Spend half the night with my 
hands in hot, greasy water washin’ the 
same bloomin’ dishes that’s got to be 
made dirty again in the marnin’! A 
good part of the rest of the night I spend 
in thinkin’ of the fool things I’ve done 
to spoil my chances of goin’ to Heaven 
and get to feelin’ miserable, while Duch, 
she just goes on sleepin’, and dreams 
she’s chasin’ coyotes, and lickin’ them 
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all, at odds of ten to one, and has the 
time of her life. At the end of the race 
she gives a kick or two and goes under, 
and I bury her, and it’s all over, for she’s 
just dog. What doIdo? Hang on here 
without ’er, growin’ old, an’ deaf, an’ 
blind, an’ meaner ’n a locoed cayuse, 
and when I finally kick the bucket, the 
best part of me most likely will go to 
Hell for all time. ’Pears to me dogs have 
got men beat to a standstill in this game 
of life. Good men, like the Bible tells 
about, are scarcer than feathers on a bull- 
frog nowadays, and if most of them was 
seart of going to Hell, what show has a 
feller like me got of gettin’ into Para- 
dise?’’ 

‘‘There’s room for us all, Mike, if we 
just do our best,’’ I replied, ‘‘and who 
knows, you might find the Duchess there 
waiting for you.’’ 

‘“Think so, Bill?’’ he asked anxiously. 
‘‘T’ll sleep better for them words, any- 
how,’’ he added, after a moment’s re- 
flection, and rolling himself up in his 
blankets with his dog, he was soon fast 
asleep. 

‘*Bill,’’ said Mike the next evening, 
when the last flock of geese had flown 
over our heads without our having fired 


a shot all day, ‘‘I believe the whole 
bloomin’ bunch have lit down-river 
a ways, and if they have, I know just 
where they are: about a mile below on 
that long sandy beach. What do you say 
to takin’ the boat and thryin’ to locate 
7em?’’ 

‘‘T say yes,’’ I cried enthusiastically, 

It was already dark by the time we 
had finished supper, so, taking our 
blankets, a lantern, and the Duchess. 
we were soon drifting quietly down the 
river. Should we locate the geese we 
would ‘‘sleep out’’ in the hope of get- 
ting some of them at dawn. The high- 
walled cafion was so dark that we could 
see nothing ahead, and the stillness was 
deathlike. We had traveled thus for 
some time, when suddenly a low, dis- 
tant honk came to our ears, which was 
repeated at intervals, growing louder 
and louder as we floated along. 

‘“There’s one there, anyway,’’ I mur- 
mured to Mike. 

‘*That’s all you would hear if there 
was a million there,’’ answered Mike, 
in the same tone. ‘‘It’sthe old sentinel 
doin’ guaard dooty while the rest are 
asleep, but goin’ as quiet as we are, we 
ought to get right near ’em. There’s 
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a bunch of willows on the bar I know 
we can get in, an’ we’ll turn in on the 
sand till they begin to fly over us.’’ 

It looked as if Mike’s prediction would 
come true, when suddenly the low, 
monotonous honk of the sentinel goose 
changed to a hoarse cry of alarm. For 
a second, silence reigned supreme, then 
followed an uproar such as I never 
heard before. It was deafening, un- 
eanny, indeseribable. As one bird, the 
multitude of geese arose, filling the still 
night air with their frightened screams. 
Straight over us they flew, and so low 
that we could almost feel the wind from 
their beating wings. As Mike described it 
afterwards, it was as if ‘‘All Hell had 
broke loose, and all the divils was fallin’ 
over each other in their hurry to git out 
for good, and the funny part of it was 
you coukln’t see nothin’ but noise.’’ 

That was it exactly I never ‘‘saw’’ 
noise before, but I saw it then. It 
seemed years before the terrible hubbub 
began to subsi.le, and for a long time we 
could hear the shrill cries of the fleeing 
host. 

‘‘Well, that does beat all,’’ said Mike, 
at last breaking the silence. ‘‘But we 
couldn’t have scart them, and I can’t 
for the life of me guess what did. I’m 
goin’ to investigate.’’ 

Lighting the lantern, we found the 
sandy beach one mass of goose tracks, 
and I was sorely disappointed to think 
of the great chance we had missed. 

**Pve got him!’ eried Mike, suddenly. 
Hurrying to his side I saw that he was 
intently studying the ground with the 
aid of the lantern; I leaned over and 
saw distinctly the track of an animal 
sunk deep in the wet sand. 

‘*Bobeat!’’ I exclaimed. 

‘‘Richt,’’ said Mike. ‘‘It was hiia 
scart the geese. Hello, I guess Duchess 
has hit the trail, too,’’ he added, as an 
excited yelp came through the darkness 
from ahead, ‘‘After him, Duch! after 
him!’’ 

Away we went in pursuit along the 
bar to the riverbank, following only the 
yelps of the Duchess, as it was black as 
Egypt’s night. The trail led us up a 
little ravine, thickly overgrown with 
bushes, through which we madly rushed. 
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Suddenly Duchess’s short velps turned 
to deep-voiced barks of rage. 

‘*Treel!?’ velled Mike. We = soon 
came to a little group of dead trees, at the 
foot of one of which was the Duchess, 
leaping high against the trunk and 
barking furiously. By the aid of our 
lantern we caught occasionally the 
glimmer of the cat’s green eyes in the 
topmost branches, but Mike advised 
our leaving it in the dog’s charge until 
morning, and to return ourselves to our 
island. 

On our return to camp we decided to 
‘‘sit up’’ for the rest of the night, and 
keep warm by the fire. 

Mike set to work on the skin of my 
goose, Which he promised to mount for 
me, and as I watched him at his task, 
I noticed a queer little smile come over 
his face, and knew that one of his famous 
stories was coming, but I kept still, for 
he was not to be driven into anything. 

Presently the stnile broadened, and 
laying aside the skin he lighted his pipe 
and puffed silently for a few seconds. 

‘Did I ever tell you how I got my 
prize goose”’’ he asked, between puffs. 
‘*Well it was this wav. I was campin’ 
one fall, down by the mouth of the 
Grande Ronde, an’ for several marnin’s 
I see a big gray goose come into a little 
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THE BOBCAT TREED BY “DUCH” 


cove and shwim around all by hisself. 
I begun to lay for him with my .30-30, but 
he was awful cute, and kep’ hid most of 
the time, and for two days I never got 
a shot. At last he come out in plain 
view, about seventy-five yards off. | 
ups and fires, but dern if he didn’t see 
the puff of smoke, and down he dives, 
the bullet hittin’ the water right over 
him. As soon as he come up I let him 
have it again, but he dodged it and kep’ 
a-divin’ every time I shot, until I didn’t 
have a catridge left. Maybe I wasn’t 
hot under the collar! I lit my pipe for 
consolation, and laid there watchin’ him 
shwimmin’ aroun’ so sassy like. All of 
a suddent he dived again, quick as 
lightnin’, and kept a divin’, one right 
after the other. I didn’t see what his 
game was at first, an’ then it struck me. 
He was divin’ at the puffs from me pipe! 


Every time I’d puff the fool dives again! 
‘Ha, ha, Mr. Ornery Goose, you’re mine,’ 
says I to myself, and lyin’ back cosy 
like on me back I commenced a-puffin’ 
for dear life until finally I dhrowned the 
cuss, and carried him home, prouder ’an 
you are with this one.’’ 

‘Go away, Mike!’’ said I laughing. 
‘‘that’s a daisy yarn to tell a tenderfoot 
that don’t know a goose can’t dive that 
way. Mine was a battle royal, brains 
and patience versus instinct and cunning. 
I tell you, Mike, there won’t be a more 
highly prized trophy in my den than 
that old goose when you’ve got him 
put up.”’ , 

‘“That’s what you said of the mountain 
sheep,’’ said Mike, ‘‘and you'll be sayin’ 
the same thing of the bobcat in the 
marnin’.’’ 

But the bobcat chase proved too tame 
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for much enthusiasm. True to her in- 
structions, the Duchess had kept it treed 
all night, and when we came up at dawn 
there it sat, in the topmost branches 
of the tree, grinning with rage at the 
dog below, who did not so much as give 
it a glance. Mike, as usual, let me have 
the shot, and at the crack of my gun 
down came the wildcat all in a heap. 
The Duchess gave one sniff to make sure 
that it was dead. and then turned un- 
concernedly away. 

‘‘Well, we don’t go back skunked, if we 
haven’t got a big bag,’’ said Mike as we 
turned our footsteps toward camp. 
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‘*It’s not the size of the bag that 
counts on a hunting trip, Mike,’’ said 
I, ‘‘it’s the fun you’ve had, and I don’t 
know when I’ve enjoyed myself so much. 
We'd get geese up in the fields, but this 
has been more fun. It’s been a real trip.”’ 

‘Just wait till April when we go up 
into the Blue mountains after them bear, 
and see then how big this goose hunt 
seems,’’ said Mike knowingly. 

‘Tt can’t come any too soon for me,’ 
was my reply, for the wanderlust was 
within me, and it was with deep regret 
that I saw our little camp pulled down 
and packed away for the winter. 


OCTOBER DAYS 


HE purple leaves fall from the trees, 


The songsters group, to southward fly— 
§ I : 


What care I for the glooming breeze?— 
The time speeds all too swiftly by! 
I love the grum and scowling sky; 


The desolated grayish ways 


Are vistas fair to mortal eye 


I sing the cool October days 


Rare tints and colors blend the leas, 


None who notices can deery— 

Old Nature’s motifs always please!— 
The time speeds all too swiftly by, 
The harping wind may sob and sigh, 

My song is ever one of praise; 


Though there be other minstrels nigh, 
* I sing the cool October days. 


Then, ho! while Autumn’s timbrels tease 


The gived Winter, come and try 
The mellow charms of days like these— 

The time speeds all too swiftly by! 

Come to the gipsy Fall, and lie 
Upon the fulvous mead, and raise 

A tuneful voice, and with me ery, 


“Tsing the cool October days.”’ 


Envoy. 


Poets, ye know as well as I, 
The time speeds all too swiftly by, 


So, in your songs, and in your lays 
Sing, then, the cool October days. 


Stacy E. Baker. 
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GOOSE-SHOOTING, PAST AND PRESENT 


The Geese, Their Habits and Their Life History—How to Select a Good 


Shooting Point and 


Put Out Decoys 


By F. HENRY YORKE 


HE fall of 1875 or ’76 was wet, 
followed by an open winter, and 
corn-fields lying in the low, undrained 
districts were knee-deep in mud. In 
some sections the water was so deep 
in the fields that corn could not be 
husked, so remained in the field, both 
standing and in shock, all winter. The 
Vermillion swamps, which lay in the 
south part of Ford county, Illinois, ex- 
tended in places to a mile or two in 
width, affording a haven for wildfowl 
all fall and winter. In the spring these 
‘‘local’’ fowl were reinforced by mil- 
lions of others which made this the 
highway of their northern migration, 
including an army of white-fronted and 
blue geese, in which a stray snow goose, 
whose color made it conspicuous, was 
occasionally seen. 
Spring shooting was then in vogue, 
for the wildfowl were very destructive 


to the corn-fields surrounding the 
swamps, which since have vanished 


before deforestation and the tile drain. 
Although a few farmers blazed away 
at them, few good hunters beyond six 
or seven oldtimers knew of, or went 
to this haunt of the ducks and geese. 
Farmers would supply ammunition for 
hunters to scare the marauding fowl off 
their fields and were only too willing 
to take a hunter in and cater to his 
wants to the limit of their facilities. 

Two of us drove over from Chebanse 
in a cart, about twenty miles. to the 
head of the swamp, where a peninsula 
ran southward into the open water. 
At the south end of this peninsula was 
a herd shanty called ‘‘Peacocks’’ and 
here we pitched our tent and went to 
shooting. 

One Saturday my friend went home. 
It had turned cold the night before; 
snow fell and covered the ground The 
fowl went east to Beaver lake, Indiana, 


save a few which kept open some holes 
in the ice away from shore. On Sunday 
few were flying, but that evening after 
dark countless flocks could be heard 
flying in over the swamp and alighting 
in the open water. The calls of the 
fowl to the incoming flocks kept me 
awake most of the night; not unpleas- 
antly, however, owing to anticipations 
of the morrow’s sport. 

I was up before day and after break- 
fast I sat outside the tent listening to the 
flocks overhead; for the fog was too 
dense for me to see anything. After 
awhile I walked down to the water’s 
edge, and the splashing I heard out on 
the lake told of the presence of a host 
of wildfowl. I stood listening for some 
time and as the fog slowly lifted I descried 
shadowy forms drifting quite near shore. 
They were geese. Kneeling by some 
tall canes, for I needed no blind, I 
‘fopened up’’ on them. At the report 
of my gun there was a tremendous roar 
of wings as the hosts of wildfowl arose 
and flew in every direction. As the 
flocks passed over my point I saw geese 
were abundant, so I shot nothing else. 
I would get sometimes two or three with 
my right barrel, then the smoke would 
hide them; but by turning I would get 
a shot behind or upon one side of the 
fleeing flock. I knew when I killed 
by the splashes on the water or the 
thuds as they hit the ground. 

For three hours I shot steadily, until 
my lust for killing was satiated. Then 
I began to pick up my geese from the 
water and throw them into piles, and I 
hunted over the land for others which 
fell there; by noon I had got them all to 
the tent, and after I had tied them in 
pairs, they made the finest showing I 
had seen in years. 

Now, upon revisiting the spot after 
thirty years, I find it all drained and 
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luxuriant corn-fields covering the place 
where canes and water then alone ex- 
isted. And the geese? Let us see 
where they have gone to. 

Branta canadensis, commonly called 
big wild goose, honker, reef goose, bay 
and cravat goose or Canada goose, is 
the most widely known and _ easily 
recognized of all the geese family. It 
ranges all over the United States, travel- 
ing south in winter as far as Mexico and 
the Gulf, northwards in spring to the 
British Possessions and Alaska. Now- 
adays it breeds from the tier of Northern 
states of the United States northwards; 
although in former years, before the 
country was settled, it bred as far south 
as Illinois and states westwards. 

In the spring, even before the ice has 
entirely left the lakes and large sloughs, 
the first long lines of these grand fowl 
ean be seen and heard; often their cry 
of ‘‘Ah-honk! ah-honk! ah-honk!’’ can 
be heard when they are far up in the 
distant skies, even when out of sight. 
During their migration they fly in lines 
usually wedge-shaped, or in a short V 
with a long tail; often the flock contains 
from fifty to a hundred or more. The 
flock is led by some old gander who, 
at the point of the wedge-shaped flock, 
assisted by his left and right wing, 
breaks the waves of air, facilitating the 
advance of his retainers. (The higher 
a bird flies the less air resistance it en- 
counters, hence many of our migratory 
game birds rise to a great height, no- 
tably the woodeock.) They usually have 
three flights, or issues, in the spring, 
the second following the first quickly, 
the third waiting for warmer weather 
and breeding below the international 
boundary. In the fall the last spring 
flight is the first to start south; the 
extreme Northern flights coming down 
last, after a cold snap has set in. 

The feeding grounds of the Canada 
geese are in corn, barley and wheat 
fields, on sand dunes and marshes. In 
the spring the young green wheat at- 
tracts them, as does the wheat in the 
fall as soon as it is cut and shocked. 
They rarely alight at the edges of a 
field, wisely preferring the middle of 
an open space where, free from danger 


and out of reach of suspicious hedges 
and banks of weeds, they can feed un- 
molested; even there they never feel 
secure, but invariably post sentinels to 
watch, which, upon the least sign or ap- 
proach of danger, in clanging notes warn 
their feeding companions. These sen- 
tinels are relieved at intervals by others 
and are always the older fowl. 

How long some geese live is a mooted 
question; some naturalists aver they 
attain one hundred years. 

The roosting grounds of the Canada 
geese are upon open lakes and on sand 
bars near water; they play upon open 
water far from shore. They feed from 
sunrise to about 9 A. M., when they re- 
turn to the playgrounds, but 3 P. M. 
finds them upon the move again to feed. 
Where one flock passed over in some 
given direction, the others invariably 
follow; but if shot at or otherwise dis- 
turbed, they forsake that particular 
field, for others remote from danger. If 
any barley-fields are present, they will 
use them more than the wheat-fields: 
oat-fields are rarely visited in the North- 
west. 

They nest frequently far from water. 
building a large nest upon the ground 
in some sedge-grass or canes, raised high 
from the ground, made of dry grass and 
well feathered from their breast, both 
goose and gander supplying the same. 
They differ from other birds by not lay- 
ing until three years old, when four eggs 
constitute the clutch; the next year 
five and so on; but seven is the limit. 
The gander does not assist the goose 
in setting, but he never leaves her. Af- 
ter about twenty-eight days, hatching 
occurs and, being strong as soon as they 
are well dried, the goslings readily walk 
or swim. Following the gander, who 
leads the way, the old goose bringing 
up the rear, the family promptly deserts 
the nest. 

Should a goose or gander be killed, 
the mate will hang around for a long 
time: for they never have more than 
one mate. In fact, many a lone goose 
is observed after the shooting season; 
for the others, the young ones, who have 
attained their majority, or are three 
years of age. have mated. They mate 
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for life and are constant in their affection 
foreach other. The goslings are usually 
hatched about the first of June and grow 
rapidly, feeding upon all larve and weeds 
of mucky soil, seeds and other animal- 
cule and mollusks. When disturbed, 
the old goose, which is always behind, 
will pretend to be crippled or wing- 
broken, while the gander leads off the 
flock. When driven to a corner they 
will fight, using the butt of the wing 
with great force, as well as the beak. 

In shooting geese one pits himself 
against a crafty fowl whose eyesight is 
remarkably keen; but if the goose of 
the waterfowl family is wary, the wild 
turkey of the upland birds is his equal, 
using both sight and hearing. Still 
both are taken by very simple devices: 
the turkey by a base imitation of the 
hen turkey’s call or a trail of corn, and 
the goose by tin decoys. The usual 
goose decoys made out of tin are rigid 
and stiff, the heads all standing up 
straight, which is the position assumed 
by a flock when disturbed. Therefore, 
incoming flocks, upon observing this 
position of the decoys, if they do not 
swing off immediately, scrutinize the 
ground a great deal more carefully, thus 
noticing the least movement of the con- 
cealed hunter or the blind more certainly 
than they otherwise would if the decoys 
were a bunch of genuine, feeding geese. 
Geese, when feeding, always have sev- 
eral of their number with heads erect 
looking intently around, but the others 
go on feeding, relying on the sentinels to 
give the alarm. To simulate this I at- 
tach movable heads to about half of 
my decoys and the breeze bends the 
heads down and catches them upon 
their return, thus giving them a feeding 
motion as well as a movement of the 
heads constantly; in the Northwest and 
upon lakes and sandbars there is in- 
variably a breeze: if not, it is a poor day 
for goose shooting. Thus the wary 
leaders of oncoming flocks are at once 
deceived by the movements and lifelike 
appearance of their supposed feeding 
fellows, set their wings and sail in un- 
suspiciously. 

Upon the barley-fields of the North- 
west, shooting is from sunrise until 9 


A. M. and from 3 P. M. to sundown; 
sometimes the morning’s shooting is 
better; at other times it is the evening. 
The shooting is also subject to the 
prevalence of barley-fields, distance not 
being a great object for the geese. If 
the fields are near the lakes they use 
them until the supply of food is ex- 
hausted (for they are gross feeders), o1 
they are shot at, when they immediately 
quit that place and find another. Never 
try to shoot for two days in the same 
place, or you will have the misfortune 
of seeing on the second day the lines of 
geese flying in some other direction 
than that to your field. 

To find a good shooting point, watch the 
flight, either in the morning or afternoon 
follow them up and mark the place well, 
especially the exact spot they are alight- 
ing and feeding upon. Do not en- 
deavor to crawl up and get a shot or 
try to get under the flight and take long 
shots on the hazard of chances. Rather 
do not shoot at all at anything in their 
neighborhood. Do nothing to scare 
them; only watch the line of flight where 
they come from. Now, if you are 
patient, you will sit down and wait, 
never mind how long, until a flock or 
two having had feed enough, go off to 
water; others will soon follow and before 
sundown all will be gone. Remember, 
it will be from that direction they will 
return the next feeding time. After 
they have all departed (be sure not to 
drive any off the field) you may go on to 
the place and assure yourself of their 
late presence there by the soft and fresh 
droppings scattered around. Then dig 
your pits in position within sixty yards 
of each other; carefully carry off all the 
earth and scatter it over the stubble 
some distance away, so no trace may 
be left of any disturbance of the ground. 
If the barley be still in shock, you can 
easily find a good blind in a shock, tak- 
ing care to select one where the most 
droppings are scattered around. Then 
you may return home or go into camp, 
until an hour before you expect the 
flight to commence. 

In putting out your decoys when 
you return to your barley-field, place 
them about thirty yards from your 














pits or blinds, having the said pits or 
blinds between the decoys and the lakes 
from whence the flight is expected. I 
would suggest six ‘‘movable’’ and six 
‘*straight’’ decoys. Scatter some over 
the stubble (movable) with a leader in 
advance, the movable ones being placed 
with backs to the wind and the others 
tending slightly in that direction. 

Branta canadensis hutchinsi, termed 
lesser Canada, small gray or little wild 
goose, Eskimo, marsh and prairie goose, 
is the commonest species in the United 
States. It breeds in the Arctic regions, 
migrating south through the Western 
states and Mississippi valley. It re- 
sembles B. canadensis closely, but has 
one or two pairs less of tail-feathers. It 
feeds upon the same grounds and has 
about the same habits, except for not 
breeding in the United States. The 
white check-patches are not interrupted 
by a black streak as in B. canadensis 
and the white collar where the black 
head joins the breast is white and plainly 
seen in -winter and spring plumage. 
More geese of this kind are killed than 
of the B. canadensis, still less of B. 
canadensis minima, which is rare in the 
interior, although common on the Pa- 
cific coast. 

Length, 25.00-35.00; wing, 14.75-17.75; 
tarsus, 2.25-3.20; tail-feathers, 14-16. 

Branta canadensis: Length, 35.00- 
43.00; wing, 15.60-21.00; tarsus, 2.45- 
3.70; tail-feathers, 18 to 20. 

Branta canadensis minima is termed 
cackling goose, little white-checked 
goose, chornie goose (Pribilof Islands). 
It is a Pacific coast fowl. breeds about 
the Yukon delta and the shores of the 
Norton sound and migrates south in 
winter to California. On occasion it 
straggles into Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
Illinois. 

Length, 22.00-25.00; wing, 13.50-14.50; 
tarsus. 2.40-2.75; tail-feathers, 14-16. 

Considering the three families of this 
species, one can easily be led astray in 
the fowl, for although three sizes are 
given, the last only is readily distin- 
guished. To many it would appear 
that the little fellow, not much bigger 
than a mallard, was hardly a goose at 
all, and scarcely able to say ‘‘Honk!’’ 
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using its ery of ‘‘Luk! luk!’’ in its en- 
deavor to do so. ‘ 

The other two approach each other 
in size, one beginning where the other 
left off; but when the smaller of the 
two, hutchinst, is only 25 inches in 
length contrasted with B. canadensis at 
43 inches, the difference is readily seen; 
on the other hand, when we compare a 
specimen of B. canadensis only 35 inches 
long with a hutchinst the same length, 
we have to look at check-patches, count 
the tail-feathers and notice the white 
collar, measure the tarsus and wing, 
before we can fully determine the iden- 
tity of each. 

Anser albifrons gambeli, the American 
white-fronted goose, termed _ speckle- 
belly, laughing goose, pied and speckled 
brant, gray, harlequin, and yellow-leg 
goose, the so-called common brant of the 
Middle states, which in reality is no 
brant at all, is, or rather was, one of the 
commonest species of geese which flock 
through the interior of the Western 
states. It arrives in the spring as soon as 
the ice has departed, in two well-defined 
flights. It feeds upon the tender wheat 
or barley shoots and the corn-fields, es- 
pecially where the corn has not been 
shucked, or has been cut and shucked 
but not removed from the field, from 
wet weather hindrances. In the fall 
they stay but a short time, as a rule, 
passing high in the air, especially about 
night-fall. 


Their playgrounds are upon open 
sheets of water, upon grass-fields where 


they pick and root up the tender shoots 
of grasses and other plants indigenous 
to the place. 

They roost in the wide, open sloughs 
and lakes, feeding a greater part of the 
night and by their cries entice and wel- 
come in the passing flocks. But there is 
a time upon all large lakes, sloughs and 
open water, when the cries of all, or 
nearly all waterfowl are hushed, viz.: 
about an hour before daylight; during 
this time silence nearly always reigns 
supreme upon the big swamps and lakes. 
Whether that is the sleeping hour, or 
the waterfowl are tired, or whether they 
have their full sleep upon their play 
grounds is a mooted point. These 
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white-fronted geese nest 
North and extend south to Cuba in their 


southern migrations. The downy young 
resemble those of Branta canadensis, but 
are more deeply colored. 

In the ’70's they were the commonest 
geese in the Middle states, but they are 
now rarely seen. 

Here is a fowl which during its spring 
migration once traveled north upon 
the eastward side of the Mississippi 
river in great abundance, but returned 
upon its fall flight upon the west side, 
rarely coming back over the route of its 
spring flight. Now it travels over the 
fall flight both in going and returning, 
its range being from the west side of the 
river to the Rocky mountains. West 
of the Rockies the Pacific flight exists 
and they occur in great abundance on 
the coast. 

This is the goose which is shot in 
great numbers in California in the 
‘‘tules.’’ As high as twenty-five have 
been recoriled killed by one shot! 

All geese like to follow each other 
either for food or safety,so where one flock 
passes over a given place, the rest are sure 
to follow very closely the same route. 

As a rule the white-fronted geese do 
not fly so high as the Canada geese. 
They go usually in lines abreast, often 
giving a good raking shot. They work 
to the harley-fiells for preference; corn 
comes next, then wheat. Decoys of 
either Canada, snow or their own 
species will attract them; often they 
will decoy to mallard ducks. 

The white-fronted goose is very apt 
to announce his presence at night, or 
before you see him in daytime; for no 
geese make more chatter when flying 
than they. Upon the prairie, if there 
are any high knolls they are sure to pass 
close over them in their flight at night, 
always chattering as they fly. 

The female has the most black 
blotches upon her breast and is larger 
than the male. Sometimes on old 
males only a few slight black spots are 
visible. contrasting widely with a full- 
blotched, almost black-breasted female. 


It surpasses all the geese in excellence 
of flesh. 
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Length, 27.00-30.00; wing, 14.25-17.50; 
tarsus, 2.60-3.20; tail-feathers, 16. 

Chen hyperborea, the lesser snow 
goose, white brant or wavey, arrives 
in the Middle states in the spring after 
the frost has departed, but travels 
briskly onward in large flocks to the 


Northern wheat-fields. A few  indi- 
viduals are seen with flocks of blue 
geese. 

They return upon their southern 


flight west of the Mississippi to the 
Pacific coast, being rare on the Atlantic 
slope. They stop a few days upon the 
wheat- and corn-fields during their jour- 
ney, but rarely for any length of time. 

They breed in the far Northwest, in 
Alaska and beyond, over the ‘‘barren 
grounds’’ of Middle-Arctic America to 
Bering’s Straits. 

They have a ‘‘parting of their ways’’ 
from Illinois to the Pacific coast; whereas 
the Chen hyperborea nivalis, the greater 
snow goose, ranges from Illinois east- 
ward to the Atlantic coast, resembling 
the mallards and black ducks in range 
and distribution: 

Length, 23.00-28.00; wing, 14.50-17.00; 
tarsus, 2.80-3.25; mid-toe, 2.00-2.50. 

Chen hyperborea nivalis. the greater 
snow goose, wavey, Mexican or red 
goose, arrives, like the lesser snow goose, 
after the ice has all departed, stays 
about the same period and departs to 
the far North. It returns about the 
same time, often mixed with the smaller 
kind and feeds the same, mixing more 
with the blue geese, however. 

They breed in the far North and upon 
their return in the fall range from the 
Rocky mountains to the Atlantic coast. 
They are rare on the Pacific coast. 

They fly slower than the smaller 
variety and seem easier to decoy and 
kill. 

Length, 30.00-38.00; wing, 17.35-17.50; 
tarsus, 3.15-3.40; mid-toe, 2.60-2.80. 

Chen caernlescens the blue _ brant, 
blue goose, whitehead, white-headed 
brant, bald brant, blue wavey, skullcap, 
or laughing goose arrives with the rest 
of the goose family, but later than 
canadensis. In the ’seventies, before the 
marshes and swamps of Illinois and 
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Indiana were drained, this and the 
white-fronted goose were the commonest 
species every spring. Thousands of 
flocks came through and stayed for sev- 
eral weeks, visiting the corn-fields dur- 
ing the day and returning to the swamps 
at nightfall. They were so abundant 
that many hunters would let them pass 
by “if ducks were coming in.’’ They 
were not desirable for food, the white- 
fronted being away and beyond them 
in flavor. Now they have gone west- 
ward and a few flocks only can be ob- 
served, usually in the spring. They 
are supposed to breed in unexplored 
Labrador and the far Northwest. 
Whether they are the young of the snow 
geese or, as claimed by some, a distinct 
species, I do not know. But every year 
adds to their whiteness, both upon neck 
and breast. The name of laughing 


goose is applied to them because of the 
peculiar drawn serrations of the sides of 
the bill, which appear sneering or laugh- 
ing, to an observer. 

They decoy easily and the shooting of 


them as well as the snow geese is thesame 
as with the white-fronted geese, only 
none can equal the flavor and _ tastiness 
of the latter. not even the canadensis. 
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Their feet and bill are of a lake 
red, while those of the white-fronted 
geese are yellow and the snow geese 
dusky. 

Length, 28.00-30.00; wing, 15.00-17.00: 
tarsus, 3.00-3.30; mid-toe, 2.15-2.50. 

To the reader who has persisted thus 
far, | owe a word of thanks. I hope 
that in giving him this necessarily con- 
densed, yet lengthy budget of goose 
lore, I shall aid him to success in goose 
shooting, wheresoever he may be and 
whichever the goose he waylays. For, 
though living as I do in the Middle 
West, and having here done the most 
of my hunting, it is ever my aim to give 
the most information to the largest 
number of readers. And my long ex- 
perience as a sportsman (my _ older 
readers will bear me out) has taught me 
that, in wildfowl shooting, a knowledge 
of the habits of the fowl, rather than 
of the methods of other hunters, is 
necessary to the wildfowler who shall be 
worth the name in these days when the 
weird, far ery of the wild goose, tripping 
down the staircase of the midnight sky, 
comes almost as a spirit voice from that 
vanished world of the redman, the 
buffalo and the wild pigeon. 
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THE ABANDONED LIGHTHOUSE ON HOG ISLAND 


- A SHY AT THE BLACK DUCK 


Cruising ‘the: Famous Broadwater of Virginia for Wildfowl—A Night with the 


Life-Savers 


of Hog Island 


By ALEXANDER HUNTER. 


A SPORTSMAN desiring to try the 
wildfowl on the Atlantic coast 
has several ways to get to his destina- 
tion, but only one real place to dwell, 
that is if he desires to get all there is out 
of the situation. Of course, stopping 
at a regular club is the best place where 
luxury is concerned, and next to that 
is a private house where he can enjoy all 
the comforts of -home. If he wants 
the best of shooting. however, tne? 
places have their decided drawbacks. 
Wildfowl shooting on this coast means 
rising at an unearthly hour and a sail 
or row to the blinds, when if the 
weather is adverse it may take hours 
to reach this destination, and in very 
inclement weather he arrives at the 
hunting shallows, nearly frozen and 
out of humor. Then, on his return the 
wind may blow fair and it may not, and 
it is a toss up if he reaches home about 
dark, or late at night, so tired, chilled 


and hungry that he is compelled to 
lounge indoors apd rest all the next 
day. 

The way to shoot day after day is for a 
party to hire a small sloop, with the 
owner and his assistants, for so much 
a day; food, light, decoys all thrown in. 
But the sportsman must be a _ true 
Nimrod, and not a dilettante gunner. He 
must be content to live in a little cubby- 
hole about the size of an actor’s property 
trunk, to sleep in a bunk two feet by 
six. to huddle up in that when the 
skipper is cooking his meals and to poke 
his head out of the hatchway when he 
wants to get his lungs full of pure air. 
He will have to live on crackers, or the 
skipper’s home-made bread if he can 
stand it, fried pork, weak coffee and 
some canned beans, with cabbage and 
pork for Sundays. If he wants a hath 
he can take it in the ocean, 

These are all drawbacks to a city man 
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of luxurious tastes, but look at the ad- 
vantages. He can cruise about at will, 
and if he finds an unusually favorable 
spot the skipper can build him a blind 
from the cedar boughs that he carries 
in the hold. He can plant five times as 
many decoys. He steps almost from his 
fire to the blinds. He can get the skip- 
per to cruise about and stir up the ducks, 
and if he gets tired of the blinds, he can 
sail up and down the Broadwater getting 
many a good shot, and best of all he does 
not have to go from four o’clock in the 
morning to an unknown hour in the 
night without his meals. A§hot dinner 
when dead tired, even ifg {composed 
of homely viands, is, as my friend 
York always remarked, “A d——n good 
thing.’’ 

To sum it all up, good sport when 
stopping on the land is full of uncer- 
tainty, when living on a sloop if the 
wildfowl are plentiful, it is a certainty. 
The market gunners know this and 
nearly all that fraternity live on board 
a sailing craft. 

Last winter my sporting friend, York, 


and myself hired a small sloop that had 
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been carrying fish and oysters, known 
as a ‘‘bugeye.’’ Caper Strong, a 
grizzled old fellow, was the proud owner 
of the craft, and Davey, a short, thick-set, 
bull-necked, hairy-looking man, was his 
assistant. As we paid them a good 
price, and they found that to make a 
living in simply cruising around was 
‘dead easy,’’ they did all in their 
power to serve us, and did it so willingly 
and cheerfully that, it was a pleasure to 
be waited upon by them. 

For a week we confined ourselves to 
hunting brant, and met with moderate 
success. There were countless thousands 
of them on the Broadwater, but so shy 
were they that there was no danger of 
our annihilating them., On the calm 
days, when the water was placid as a 
mill-pond, we used to sit on deck and 
watch them through our _field-glass, 
as they assembled in huge flocks on 
some exposed marsh, acres of them. We 
used No. 2 shot when brant-shooting and 
No. 4 for other waterfowl. 

The Broadwater is a favorite haunt of 
the black duck, and with the exception 
of the canvasback I know no more royal 
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duck. The black duck is fully as large 
as the mallard, is equal to him in a 
gastronomic sense, and affords much 
better sport, as there is more uncer- 
tainty in its shooting. The black duck 
does not come blindly to the decoys, and 
by his sudden darts he frequently 
startles the gunner and takes him by 
surprise. He offers royal sport when he 
comes in sufficient numbers. So the 
second week Caper Strong overhauled 
his black duck decoys and made for us 
a new blind in shoal water on the lee 
side of a long sand dune. 

One morning we expected great sport, 
for the wind was blowing from the north- 
east. But it later proved a variable 
one. A northwest wind is not good for 
black duck shooting, why I do not know, 
but long experience taught me not to 
expect much sport during a northwest 
gale. We started off in high glee and 
reached the blind, set out about fifty 
decoys, and the guide put back in his 
boat. We waited, shivering, for fully 
an hour. The tide was making out. 


All at once, from away across the sand 


dunes, a big bunch of wildfowl came into 
view, appearing about the size of hum- 
ming birds. We crouched down in the 
boat, seized our guns and gazed through 
the opening in the brush. The dots got 
larger and larger, we watched with 
beating hearts and straining eyes, and 
at last they came near enough for us 
to make sure that they were headed 
direct for our blinds. Would they 
turn? That question is one of the great 
fascinations of black duck-shooting, for 
they may come towards the blind at a 
sixty-mile clip, and then swirl to the 
right or left out of gun-shot -distance. 
It was a large flock, fully a hundred, 
that came on the pinions of the wind. 
Some of the sharpest eyed saw some- 
thing that excited their suspicions, and 
sprang skyward. But the majority, 
seeing the decoys, came on with a 
splendid dash. I was in the bow of the 
boat, and could peep through the 
bushes. York sat huddled upon the 
bottom and I whispered to him not to 
move an eyelash until I gave the word. 
On and still on they came and then they 
set their wings, the supreme moment 
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of a sportsman’s delight. ‘‘Get ready,’’ 
I whispered, and York stealthily got on 
his knees. Just as the foremost duck 
reached the farthest decoy I shouted, 
‘*Give it to them!’’ We both straight- 
ened up, and as the startled flock rose 
upwards we could catch the gleam of their 
eyes. A peculiarity of the black duck, 
and which is confined to them alone, is 
the trick they have of darting twenty 
or thirty feet into the air when startled; 
they go upward with the speed of a 
rocket bomb. When the flock caught 
sight of us they tilted their wings 
and shot towards the zenith, and as thev 
did we emptied our guns. Three fell 
dead and three dropped with their 
wings broken. 

We shoved the boat out and put 
after the cripples. The water on the 
flats was only a couple of feet deep, 
but the wind was blowing great guns, 
and it was with great difficulty 
that we could make way against the 
wind and tide. The crippled ducks 
swam towards the sand-bank that sep- 
arated the Broadwater from the ocean, 
and I rowed until my arms were sore 
and my breath nearly gone, while York 
sat in the bow and gathered in the 
cripples as we overhauled them. When 
we reached the shore and gathered the 
last one of them, a thing occurred which 
tried our tempers and sent us back to the 
blind in a hurry. The black ducks 
came, freely charging the decoys. Sin- 
gles, couples, flocks, in one unending 
stream, they swung by, darted over or 
hovered around the blind. Where all 
these wildfowl came from we could not 
guess, but there they were in tangible 
evidence. It was exasperating and tan- 
talizing in the extreme. For the sake 
of three cripples we were missing the 
finest shooting of the season. Then, 
to cap the climax, our boat grounded 
on a marshy bar and we had to get 
out and haul it off. Finding we could 
make better time, we splashed through 
the shallow water and deep mud to- 
wards the blind. And when at last we 
made it, not a sign of ducks could be 
seen in the wide expanse of the sky. 

It was a long, weary wait we now 
had, with the blood almost congealing 
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in our veins. We stamped and thumped 
ourselves to keep the blood in circula- 
tion. Everything comes to him who 
waits, however, and within an hour 
another flight of black ducks came 
streaming towards the blind, and out of 
the lot we got twenty-two. 

Then came another rest. Time 
passed, and as the tide receded the flats 
began to appear. Countless throngs of 
brant came winging from the ocean and 
assembled in a huge rick on the sand-bars, 
but they might aswell have beeninanother 
state so far as we were concerned. 

At last, about noon, our patience gave 
out and we determined to return to the 
sloop, which was anchored in deep water 
in the channel about a half mile away. 
The tide was now at its lowest ebb and 
the water not over a foot deep. We 
pushed out and began gathering in the 
decoys, and so cold was it that as we 
placed them in the boat a thin skim of 
ice eneased them. It was hard work, 


but finally the last one was stowed and 
we got into the boat and started off. 
Within five minutes the craft stuck in 


the mud. Out again into the freezing 
water we tumbled, York in front, with 
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the painter over his shoulder, and I 
shoving on the stern. We managed 
to make about half the distance, when 
we came to a dead stop. The light 
boat, weighted with the decoys and 
game, sank fully six inches and as the 
mud was soft and yielding it stuck fast. 
To wait in the blind had been bad 
enough. but to stand in half a foot of 
water and eighteen inches of mud, on 
a keen winter day with the wind blowing 
a forty-mile gale, was a tough experience. 
But we simply had to endure it, and 
there we stood for four mortal hours, 
waiting for the tide to rise. I remem- 
ber thinking of that conundrum which 
the callow youths in our old debating 
society were wont to discuss: ‘‘ Which 
is worst, a smoking chimney, a balky 
horse or a scolding wife?’’ By the end 
of the first hour we both would have 
agreed that to be caught on a mud flat 
off Hog Island in a hurricane was as bad 
as any of the above-mentioned plagues, 
but before the wintry sun had dipped 
below the horizon we both would have 
taken the first vexation, the second 
nuisance and the third ‘‘thorn’’ all 
together and combined to have gotten 
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out of that icy slough. A sportsman’s 
experience is one of extremes, and what 
acontrast was there between the super- 
lative excitement of a couple of hours 
ago knocking over the wildfowl as they 
flashed by and now waiting for that 
confounded boat to float. Time traveled 
with leaden heels; nay it seemed as if 
some Joshua had bade the sun to 
stand still, and Neptune had smote the 
ocean with his trident and ordered the 
tide not to rise. We climbed into the 
boat and sat there; next we got out and 
again make a vain essay to move her. 
Once in sheer desperation we floundered 
a few yards in the slough. To make 
matters worse the weather portended a 
gale, and the wind, coming unhindered 
and unchecked across the thousand 
miles of ocean, cut like a knife. From 
over the way on our right we could hear 
the booming of the surf, the league-long 
rollers thundering against the sandy 
bar, and. a sure sign of a storm. the gulls 
came laboring inland from the sea, 
screaming as they flew. 


After repeated trials we pulled the 
boat out of its oozy bed and started 
for the sloop. Straining every muscle 
we literally made our way inch by inch, 
stopping every few yards to rest. Then, 
getting our breath, with York in front 
and I behind, we would pull, push and 
shove, puffing and gasping with the 
heavy strain. Each time we took a 
step it required all of our strength to 
pull our boots from the soft mud that 
almost rivalled quicksand. At last we 
reached the channel, and it was so dark 
we could not see the sloop. But Skipper 
Strong had heard us and had sailed as 
close to the-shoals as hé dared to. ‘We 
tumbled on board and lay nerveless, 
almost lifeless, while they were hoisting 
a sail, or rather reefing it; for the wind 
came careening across the water with 
the shriek of a_ blizzard. 

The guides determined to run into 
Hog Island some three miles distant for 
shelter, and as the wind was dead against 
us they had tough work. But those 
Virginia coastmen learn how_to handle 
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a boat in their boyhood, and they do 
exactly the right thing at the right time. 
It grew dark as pitch and the great 
ocean swell coming through the inlet 
near the life saving station, struck our 
little sloop with such force as to make 
her pitch and jump like a Texas broncho. 
Everything was pitch black, except the 
flashlight every forty-five seconds from 
the Hog Island lighthouse. And as I 
thought of the keeper sitting in the top 
of the tower by a warm stove with a 
pipe in his mouth, I certainly did envy 
him. 

How those men could tack and zigzag 
against the driving gale in such dark- 
ness staggered me. Even in the day- 
time it would have been a tough task, 
but in the ebon pall of night and storm 
it was marvellous. After a couple of 
hours they anchored their boat in a 
little sheltered estuary of the island. 
We went to the house of the assistant 
keeper of the lighthouse. A bath, a 


toilette, and a big mug of apple toddy 
enabled us to enjoy with the keenest 
zest the.oysters in varied styles, followed 


by roast duck. And then, the pipe 
by a blazing fire induced a perfect 
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content. How those words of Pope did 
fit the situation: ‘‘Sweet is pleasure 
after pain.’’ The storm was howling 
when we retired to rest, and our last 
thought as we sank into slumber was one 
of thankfulness that we were lying in a 
feather bed, instead of on a hard mat- 
tress in the bunk of the sloop. 

Just after midnight the assistant 
keeper, who was on watch in the light- 
house, roused us out of our dreams. We 
were so dazed with sleep and he talked 
so fast that at first we could not under- 
stand him. Then he told us that the 
brant were flying around the lighthouse 
in thousands. We dressed in a hurry 
and went to the tower and climbed the 
steps until we reached the gallery en- 
circling the top, a hundred and eighty 
feet above the grounds. Getting on the 
lee side, we saw a sight that was worth 
going two hundred miles to behold. 
The brant, driven from the ocean by the 
terrific tempest, came, singly and in 
flocks, across the island, and attracted 
by the gleam of the revolving light, they 
circled the top of the tower like moths 
around a candle. Every minute some 
of them, when passing through the 
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dazzling flashlight, would: become dazed, 
and strike against the tower. Should it 
happen that they were going at full 
speed they would fall stunned or lifeless 
in the gallery, when the keeper would 
seize them and wring their necks. It 
was a wonderful spectacle to see 
these shy, wary birds fly by within five 
feet and behold the glossy plumage, the 
bright eyes, the feet folded back, and 
wonder at the amazing power of their 
wings which could keep them in one spot 
in the midst of the tremendous blizzard 
blowing eighty miles an hour. 

Returning to the house, we noticed 
as we left the lighthouse two of the 
islanders clad in oilskins with lanterns in 
hand watching for the tumbling brant 
that had broken their wings against the 
tower; for each brant represented to 
them fifty cents in currency. 

The assistant keeper, Charley Sterling, 
proved a very intelligent young man, 
and had a handsome wife and a sprightly 
little daughter. He is the finest cook 
I ever met on the coast. I asked him 


if any other species of wildfowl were 
ever attracted by the lighthouse and he 


said he had never picked up any kind 
of duck or goose that had flown against 
the tower. In the spring migration the 
bay-birds did so, and he often found 
dead and wounded willet and yellow- 
legs on the lawn. 

Just why the brant, the shrewdest, 
smartest, scariest fowl that flies, should 
lose its head in a storm is something for 
a naturalist to determine. Charley told 
us the next morning that seventy-eight 
brant were secured. Double that num- 
ber were wounded and escaped. 

One of the greatest trials of an ama- 
teur (salt-water) sportsman is getting 
wet in the rear base of his body. 
When he starts out he hugs the de- 
lusion that he is wind-proof and water- 
proof. He remembers that he wears 
three suits of underclothing and over 
that, vest, corduroys and coat, besides 
his oilskin. His rubber boots come 
well up his thighs. When the wild- 
fowler reaches his blind everything is 
wet, the seats, gunwales, decoys and 
boxes, and wherever he sits he will ab- 
sorb moisture. Then comes the worry. 
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It is not dangerous, wetting that part of 
the body; there is no fear of lung dis- 
ease, or croup, or rheumatism, or neu- 
ralgia. There is no actual pain, but for an 
example of uneasiness, disquiet, supreme 
discomfort and abject misery, show 
me a sportsman who has been sitting 
for hours on a stinging cold day on wet 
boards. One evening on his return from 
the blinds, wet and bedraggled, my 
comrade asked the guide to sew some 
oileloth in the seat of his corduroys. 
The guide turned it over to his wife, and 
that lady looked puzzled, but promised 
to do her best. The next morning be- 
fore day we dressed in a hurry by the 
dim light of an oil lamp. York, in the 
next room, was grumbling, cursing and 
vituperating in a frenzied manner and 
I went in and found him dancing a war 
dance. 

‘*York,’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘What in the 
mischief is the matter?’’ 

‘‘Matter enough!’’ he roared. ‘‘Just 
look what that confounded woman has 
put in my breeches!’’ 

I looked, and then I laid down on the 
bed and wept. The good dame had 
lined his corduroys with oilcloth; but 
it was a piece she had taken from the 
floor a-quarter-of-an-inch thick! 

We started off---to hear that oilcloth 
crackle when York moved was a fit, to 
see him walk a convulsion. 

We spent one evening before we left 
the island at the life saving station with 
the veteran keeper, Captain J. E. John- 
son, who had spent thirty years in the 
service; though touching on sixty years, 
he had the face and physique and the 
vigor of a man of forty. No braver hero 
ever periled his life to save his fellow- 
man and he is the proud possessor of a 
splendid gold medal presented to him 
by congress for one of his gallant fights 
against a booming surf, deadly break- 
ers and storm-swept ocean, snatching, 
as it were from the very jaws of death, 
a despairing crew of a wrecked vessel 
who had given up all hope. 

There are several clubhouses at Hog 
Island, and they are all deserted; but 
the why and wherefore, as well as the 
sporting at that lone isle by the sea, shall 
be a theme for another article. 
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THE ART OF DUCK-HUNTING 


A Jolt to Preserve Shooting and a Blow to the Weather-Report System of 
Anticipating the Flight—Some Advice for the Tenderfoot 


By HENRY DAVID 


UCK-HUNTING is an art. Shooting 
ducks is qu te another matter. I 
know a man who owns several thousand 
acres of marsh land, including a beautiful 
rice lake. For many years this rice 
lake has been a natural feeding-place 
for ducks. My friend has fenced in his 
preserve; hired men to keep the public 
off, and feeds the ducks that come into 
the lake on corn and wheat, in addition 
to the wild rice that generally grows 
there. Nobody is allowed even to cross 
the lake in a boat except the men who 
every day take out a load o feed for the 
ducks and dump it where they can 
easily reach it. 

Then, after the ducks are half do- 
mesticated, their confidence won, and 
their fear of man nearly dissipated, my 
friend invites some of his cronies out to 
his preserve and they go ‘‘hunting.’’ 
That is to say, they get into blinds and, 
as the ducks come fearlessly in to feed, 
they shoot them, just as one would 
shoot tame pigeons from a trap. 

To be sure, no one is allowed to make 
any very big kills, and the shooting is 
limited to a few days during the season. 
My friend is no game butcher. In fact, 
he no doubt is the means of preserving 
a great many ducks that would other- 
wise be killed; but, to my mind, such 
sport is not duck-hunting. There is no 
art about it. It resolves itself simply 
into a question of marksmanship. 

I like to hunt ducks where the hunting 
plays the most important part. The 
killing of the birds is merely an inci- 
dental part of the scheme. To get into 
a duck country; to locate the birds; find 
their flight, and then to so maneuver 
things as to get a little shooting every 
day for several days, and to bring home 
a bag that one need not be ashamed of, 
either on account of its being too small, 
or what is worse because it is too large; 
that is the art of duck-hunting. 


My father, who was a duck-hunter of 
the old school, used to say to me: ‘‘The 
ducks are where you find them, and they 
are there when you find them there.’’ 
An experience of thirty years has taught 
me the truth of his statement. 

Most duck-hunters have certain signs 
and omens which they fondly believe 
to be infallible. They say that when 
the wild rice crop is abundant, the ducks 
will be plentiful: yet the best shooting 
I have ever had has been in the years 
when the rice crop has been a comp'ete 
failure. In this state (Minnesota) where 
the lakes and rivers sprinkle the land- 
scape as the stars dot the heavens, there 
is a saying that, in the years of high 
water the shooting is poor, for the reason 
that there is so much water on the low- 
lands that the ducks scatter all over 
the country; and yet, I have always 
gotten my finest mallard shooting in 
wet years, and I have found it on the 
overflowed land adjacent to some little 
sluggish stream that, in low water, would 
not even float a canoe. 

And so, when anyone asks me if the 
duck-shooting will be good this year, 
and where it is likely to be the best, I 
tell them candidly I don’t know: ‘‘The 
ducks are where you find them, and they 
are there when you find them there.’’ 

I used to study the weather reports 
carefully every day during the latter part 
of October, and as soon as I noticed low 
temperatures in British Columbia and 
the Northwest Territories, I would strike 
out for the marshes, fondly believing 
that the cold weather would drive the 
ducks southward. But the ducks came 
when they wanted to, and the cold wave 
in the North didn’t seem to make any 
difference. 

I remember the largest flight of mal- 
lards I ever saw came in the middle of 
September, during a spell of very warm 
weather. The mosquitoes nearly ate us 
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alive as we stood in our blinds, and the 
sun was as hot as in July. The flight 
lasted a week and during that time we 
had the most perfect summer weather 
imaginable. All the ideal duck con- 
ditions were absent; but the ducks were 
there. The final freeze-up did not come 
until the middle of November that year; 
but practically no ducks came in after 
that first great flight. 

Therefore I have given up looking for 
signs and omens, and I rely entirely on 
information I get from my friends that 
live in the duck country. I have sev- 
eral acquaintances among the home- 
steaders scattered through the country 
where the ducks are to be found, and as 
soon as a flight is on, some of them drive 
to the nearest telegraph station and send 
word to me, and I take the first train 
out. The flight may last a week, and 
it may end in a day or two; but I am 
generally in time to at least catch the 
tail-end of it. 

I do not care much for the kind of 
hunt where one stops at a farmhouse, 
and gets the farmer to drive him down 


to the pass in the morning and evening, 
coming back for his meals to a more 


or less civilized environment. I much 
prefer to put my canoe into a little river 
like the Sandy or Rice river, where it’s 
a half-day’s paddle to the rice beds; make 
my camp on the little ridge, a mile be- 
low ‘‘Dutch John’s’’ old place, and then 
go out and scout the country, and if you 
are wise you will go with me. We will 
get to our destination about three 
o’clock in the afternoon, and after we 
have made camp, which will be about an 
hour’s work, we will take our canoe and 
go out for areconnaissance. The ducks 
may be coming in at night in the north 
end of the great rice bed that lies just in 
front of our camp; or they may be found 
at the south end, two miles further up 
the river, or, if the water is high, we may 
find them on the overflow of Rice creek, 
just behind ‘‘ Little Joe’s Point,’’ a good 
three miles from camp. 

We can readily tell where they have 
been coming in by the signs at the 
water’s edge, scattered feathers and 
droppings, and when we have watched 
the flight, which should by now be well 
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under way, we will have no difficulty 
in picking out the most likely place, and 
there we will put out our decoys and 
locate ourselves for the evening’s shoot. 
We will not build a blind: If the ducks 
have been coming in here for any length 
of time, they know the location of every 
bunch of grass and every clump of wil- 
lows near their feeding-ground, and they 
would fight shy of any marked change 
in the landscape. Instead, we will pick 
out two of the best looking bunches of 
rushes we can find, about eighty yards 
apart if possible. If the cover is too 
thin, we may help it out by cutting 
some rushes and sticking them in the 
mud so as to make a better screen. We 
will put out our decoys, all in one bunch, 
not over twenty yards from shore, and 
midway between us. Our boat, which 
we have previously filled with hay, we 
will pull up and conceal in the tallest 
bunch of rushes we can find, as far as 
possible from our blinds, and _ then 
carefully cover it with the hay; for 
ducks are very shy about approaching 
a boat, or anything that looks like one. 

And now, if you are a tenderfoot, by 
this time you will have been taking shots 
at ducks that have seen the decoys and 
come sailing in with wings set as though 
they intended to alight in spite of the 
fact that we have been in full view. 
But if you are an old hand at the busi- 
ness you will know that those mallards 
that look to be within thirty yards are, 
at the very least calculation, a hundred 
and fifty yards away, and you will save 
your ammunition until you are con- 
cealed in your blind. 

That is the one thing hardest for the 
tenderfoot to learn, the distance be- 
tween him and a duck when he rises to 
shoot. My father used to tell me that 
it was useless to shoot at a mallard until 
you could see its eyes, and I think that 
is a very good rule to go by at first. 
After one has had several years of ex- 
perience, he can venture on taking shots 
at a greater distance with some chance 
of bagging his game, for he will learn to 
judge distances by intuition. Mallards 
seldom sail straight in to the decoys. 
They will make a series of circles, com- 
ing a little closer each time, and finally, 
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if not frightened, will alight, generally 
about ten or fifteen yards outside the 
decoys. I have often had them alight 
among the decoys, but they generally 
pursue the former course. However, 
the sportsman will never give them a 
chance to alight, for, if he kills a duck 
on the water, he has everlastingly dis- 
graced himself. Such tricks as that are 
for Indians and boys. 

We will shoot until nearly dark; but 
we will stop while there is still sufficient 
light for us to gather upthe ducks we have 
killed. If we should wait until morning 
to retrieve them, we would find that 
they had almost all disappeared; where, 
I don’t know; but I imagine those old 
owls who have been keeping up a sepul- 
chral ‘‘ Whoo! whoo! whoo! whoo!” over 
in the woods to the west of us could tell 
us something if they would. 

As night comes on we will do well to 
familiarize ourselves with the shape of 
the skyline in the direction of our camp, 
for this silhouette of the background 
against the sky will be the only thing 
we have to guide us in the darkness. If 
we have any tenderfeet in the party who 
are out alone, we will leave a lighted 
lantern hanging to a tree or stake, to 
guide them back to camp, for it will be 
a dead certainty that they will get lost 
if they haven’t something to guide them 
back after dark. 

To me, this getting back to camp after 
a strenuous day’s hunt is one of the 
pleasantest things in the world. It is 
like coming home to a bright, cozy fire- 
side after a hard day’s grind at the office 
orstore. I like to camp in the same spot 
year after year, for, with each succeed- 
ing season, it seems more and more like 
home to me, and when. I pull stakes in 
the fall for the last time, it is always 
with a sigh of regret. 

The next day we will not go back to 
our old blinds. That would be quite use- 
less. The wily old mallards learn their 
lesson quickly, and they know that that 
particular spot is dangerous. They will 
come in elsewhere. if they come in at 
all. Once, when my partner and I had 
gone out about three o’clock in the 
afternoon, not expecting to get much 
shooting, with only about twenty-five 
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shells apiece in our hunting coat pockets, 
we unexpectedly ran into the greatest 
flight, of mallards I have ever seen. 
They came in so thick and fast that in 
less than half an hour our ammunition 
was exhausted. We gathered up the 
ducks we had killed and left our blinds 
as soon as possible, on the theory that 
the ducks that came in after we left, not 
having been molested, would return 
the next night. They did come in, but 
not until after dark. They had evi- 
dently been posted by their friends who 
came in early the day before and had 
left a few friends and relations behind 
to fatten our bag. 

We may get a few ducks if we get out 
before daylight, put out our decoys 
and pull up our boat in the tall grass at 
a point some distance from the place 
where we shot last night; but, as a rule 
it is unwise to disturb the ducks as they 
leave their feeding ground; so, being 
men of experience, or, at least, heeding 
the advice of the experienced one, we 
will content ourselves with watching 
the ducks as they leave in the morning 
and make our plans for the evening’s 
shoot. 

Just where the ducks will come in 
this second night is quite a problem. 
They may not come in at all; but of 
two things we may rest assured: they 
will not come in where they did last 
night, and wherever one may locate 
himself, he will be pretty sure to wish 
that he had chosen some other spot for 
his blind. If we find that we have chosen 
a poor place, and it is not too late in 
the day to make the move, we may take 
up our decoys and move to the place 
where the ducks seem to be coming in 
the thickest; but if we are getting fair 
shooting, it will be good judgment for 
us to remain where we are. 

A good dog is almost as necessary to 
a properly conducted duck-hunt as is a 
gun. If you have no dog, you may 
lose half the ducks you kill, for a duck, 
dropped in the high grass or reeds, is 
often impossible to find, particularly 
if it is a wounded bird. 

And a dog is such good company, too. 
Why, half the pleasure I have™in? hunt- 
ing is to see my Irish setter jenjoy- 
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ing his work. The evenings around 
the campfire, when we tell of the won- 
derful hunts we have had in vears gone 
by; when we deplore the mistakes of 
the day and lay more perfect plans for 
the morrow, would lose half their pleas- 
ure without the faithful old dog lying, 
with nose as close to the fire as he can 
with safety get it, sound asleep and 
chasing phantom cats in his dreams. 
{ I remember once, several years ago, 
receiving a telegram stating that the 
mallards were coming into Rice river. 
I got the message at five o’clock in 
the afternoon. At seven o’clock that 
same night, my hunting partner and [ 
were aboard the train with our canoe 
and outfit. 

We arrived at Kimberly, where the 
railroad crosses the river, at 11 P. M. 
We carried our canoe and packs half a 
mile to the river, and by midnight we 
were on our way down stream. At 4 
A.M. we had our tent up, and after 
catching an hour’s sleep, daylight found 
us on the banks of the little rice lake 
awaiting developments. The ducks were 
not long in coming. Just as the sky 
in the east began to lighten, a great 
cloud of mallards came pouring over 
our heads and began to settle down in 
the little lake. 
| We did not fire a shot, as we figured 
that if we let them alone until davlight 
and then scared them out without 
shooting at them, they would come 
back later and we would get some good 
shooting. 

So we went back to camp; had break- 
fast; and then after the sun was well up, 
we carried our canoe over to the lake. 
As soon as we appeared on the bank 
the ducks rose in a great cloud and went 
sailing off over the trees in a direction 
directly opposite to that from which 
they had come in. We hurriedly put 
out our decoys, concealed our canoe, 
and waited for them to return. But 
they never came back! 

Towards evening we got some shoot- 
ing; but the ducks came in small flocks 
and in pairs and singles, and I am con- 
vinced that they were none of the cloud 
that came in that morning. I will never 
forget that fifteen minutes during which 
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I stood, in the grizzled dawn of that 
October morning under the avalanche 
of mallards that poured over our heads 
and filied the little rice lake so full that 
it did not seem as though there was 
room for another duck. 

Again, many years before the hap- 
pening I have just related, my hunting 
partner and I went to a little rice lake 
near the headwaters of the Sandy. We 
paddled out into the lake long before 
daylight and found it to be literally 
alive with mallards. We put out our 
decoys, and from daylight to dark we 
got excellent shooting. The ducks sim- 
ply wouldn’t leave the lake. Most of 
them soon located our blinds and in 
their circling around the lake would 
fight shy of it, but every once in a 
while a flock would venture too near 
and get into trouble. We _ paddled 
ashore after dark that night, with an 
excellent bag, and as we pulled our 
canoe up and left for camp, we could 
hear the ducks quacking and splashing 
behind us. The next morning, how- 
ever, the lake was deserted, and 
that 


though we waited patiently all 
day, we saw only a few lone stragglers 
which were very wild and pail no at- 
tention whatever to our decoys. 

So, you see, we cannot figure with any 


certainty on what mallards will do, 
though years of experience will teach us a 
few things that they probably will not do. 

It is now time for us to be thinking 
about going back to civilization. The 
second day’s shooting has been very 
poor, and it looks as though the flight, 
for the present at least, is over. We 
can do one of three things: pull up 
stakes and paddle up Rice creek into 
Big Rice lake, and see how the flight is 
there; go down through Sandy lake to 
another little rice lake between that and 
the Mississippi; or we can go home, rest 
up a bit, attend to a little business that 
has accumulated during our absence, 
and come back and try again later on. 
As I would not have the space to write 
about our doings if we did stay and pro- 
long our hunt, we will break the camp 
of our imagination and start for home, 
let us hope in reality a ittle more duck 
wise than when we started. 
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AMERICAN GAME PARKS AND PRESERVES 


Part I1V.—The Duck Clubs at Back Bay, Virginia 


By DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON 


(Author of “ Our Feathered Game,” ‘Our Big Game,’ 


IRGINIANS have been noted for 
their hospitality and good sports- 
manship ever since the founding of the 
colony. The men who settled in Vir- 
ginia were fond of riding to the hounds 
as well as of shooting on the uplands 
and in the marshes. Washington in 
his diary gives us short sketches of the 
fieli and even mentions minor days 
when the bag contained only a few 
mallards and ‘‘bald faces.’’ The hos- 
pitality of the Virginians is reflected in 
their legislation. We notice. with satis- 
faction, the absence of many of the 
new, obnoxious laws which limit the 
shooting privileges of non-residents. My 
readers are familiar with the provisions 
of many State laws requiring the pay- 
ment of a high license fee by a non- 
resident sportsman and prohibiting the 
transport of game after it has been 
reduced to possession and become per- 
sonal property. Some States have gone 
so far as to forbid the non-residents 
shooting within their borders. 


’ etc.) 

Virginia, it is true, has a non-resi- 
dent license law. The amount, however, 
is only ten dollars and the law _pro- 
vides that the non-resident child of a resi- 
dent land owner be permitted to hunt 
and shoot when accompanied by the 
parent or host or a member of the host’s 
family. Another good section of the 
law allows any person authorized to 
shoot in Virginia to take with him out 
of the State thirty water fowl fifty 
partridges, or ‘‘quail,’’ ten “‘pheasants”’ 
or grouse, three wild turkeys, one deer, 
and twenty-five of each kind of the 
various shore birds enumerated in the 
statute. We may well raise our hats to 
the good old commonwealth. Virginia, 
as we cross her boundary, and invite 
the attention of the lawmakers of other 
States to the sensible and _ hospitable 
provisions of her laws. 

The northern arm of Currituck sound, 
a famous water for wildfowl, extends 
from North Carolina into the State of Vir- 
ginia and is known as Back bay. About 
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the shores of this bay and on an island 
in its center are a number of clubs which 
enjoy excellent duck-shooting. The isl- 
and is one of a group known from their 
irregular formation as the Ragged Islands 
and is owned by the Ragged Island Club. 
Another club, named after the county, 
The Princess Anne Club, is situated 
at the upper end of the bayon the narrow 
strip of land which separates the bay 
from the ocean. A new club, known 
as the Back Bay Club, has its club- 
house on the mainland northwest of 
the Ragged Islands; and to the eastward 
of the Ragged Island Club house, on 
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dent of the club said: ‘‘I have just 
been reading a letter from the General 
telling me of your coming. It will give 
me great pleasure to accompany you 
to our club. ‘We will start to-morrow.’’ 

He told me something about the 
place, spoke of the abundance of the 
fowl and proved so entertaining that 
I was in danger of making too long a 
call for business hours. The following 
morning my host informed me that the 
death of an intimate friend would pre- 
vent his going. He had, however, 
planned my journey and had written 
to have a club servant meet me at the 
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the beach, a few gentlemen from Pat- 
terson, New Jersey, own some shooting 
cabins and control a famous point for 
wild geese and swans. 


THE RAGGED ISLAND CLUB 


Having secured a letter of introduction, 
written by a Virginian now a promi- 
nent member of the New York bar, and 
addressed to the president of the Ragged 


Island Gunning Association of Vir- 
ginia, which is the corporate name of the 
Ragged Island Club, I went South on 
an Old Dominion steamship, leaving 
New York in the afternoon and arriving 
at Norfolk the following morning in 
time to proceed to the Ragged Islands 
that day had my journey been un- 
interrupted. 

Upon presenting my letter, the presi- 


railway station and for a carriage to 
convey me to the bay, where, he said, 
the superintendent of the club would 
meet me with the club yacht and see 
me safely to the island. At the station 
a colored boy asked if I was bound 
for the club and ‘‘toted’’ my small 
baggage to the carriage. We _ were 
driven rapidly past fertile fields and 
through groves of pine to the shore of 
Back bay where the club superinten- 
dent was in waiting with the boat. The 
sails were up and flapping in a light 
wind. We embarked at once and sailed 
for Ragged Island. 

It was a lovely afternoon. Masses 
of clouds, the broken remnants of a 
storm, floated in the blue sky and as 
we sailed their edges were brightened 
into silver and gold by the setting sun 
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which sparkled on the waves. Our 
coming disturbed great rafts of redheads 
and other wildfowl, which arose from 
the water and flew out of range to settle 
again and resume their feeding. Thou- 
sands of wild geese swam on before us, 
honking a protest as the boat ap- 
proached slowly in the gentle breeze. 
‘*Those are boobies,’’ said the super- 
intendent, as a bunch of ruddy-ducks 
whirled past and hit the water with a 
splash. ‘‘That distant flock,’’ in an- 
swer to my query, ‘‘are widgeon, and 
those to the north are mallards.’’ All 
these were diminutive specks in the sky 
and I admired the remarkable ability 
of the bayman to name the birds at 
such great distances. I asked about 
the eanvasbacks. knowing that this was 
a famous resort for these highly prized 
fowls. 

‘‘Our canvas shooting is not so good 
this year,’’ the superintendent said. 
‘‘The sea broke in on us last year, tear- 
ing an inlet in the beach and destroying 
the food in the bay. The opening has 


been repaired, however,’’ he added, 
‘‘and we will again have good food 
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for the ducks, They will soon find it 
out and come back, no doubt.’’ Food, 
after all, is the making or breaking of a 
game preserve for ducks as well as for 
the upland grouse and partridges. 

The sun went down and it was getting 
dark when we approached the island and 
as we sailed along the marshy shore | 
observed a number of well made blinds, 
and one was pointed out where the late 
President Harrison shot his last canvas- 
backs. 

Upon our arrival at the clubhouse I 
found only one member present. He 
had just come in from a successful day’s 
shooting and had a fine bag of redheads 
and widgeon to show me. Dinner was 
ready and we went in together. Some 
logs were burning brightly in a fine old- 
fire place. The table service was good, 
the meal was excellent. 

The following morning before daylight 
the clubman sailed away in a dory 
accompanied by his punter. They car- 
ried a large number of decoys, prin- 
cipally redheads, since the redhead was 
the game they sought. The boats used 
at this club are small dories. They 
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stand some very rough water on the 
bay and are serviceable boats in which 
to travel to and from the blinds. The 
mast of the dory can be unstepped 
easily and the sail wrapped up and 
concealed in the boat so as not to alarm 
the ducks. 

I was in no hurry to get away since 
I expected to spend the day in sketching 
and making photographs, shooting a 
little when the chance offered, but fully 
determined to regard the sport as 
secondary and incidental to my work. 

With the son of the superintendent, 
a bright lad and clever sailor, I set sail 
in a dory to explore the island. We had 
not gone far before I made a very bad 
shot at a goose and the bird was brought 
to bag by the boy. As we sailed along 
close to the sedge a few wild ducks flew 
out and when we passed through a 
diminutive canal just wide enough for 
the boat and entered a shallow pond 
surrounded by reeds and rushes; we 
flushed several flocks of widgeon and 
mallards and some of the smaller ducks. 
Passing through another canal or ditch 
we crossed another pond and went out 


through a narrow waterway to the bay. 
Here we put out some decoys and I 
made a few snap shots of the blind and 


its surroundings. The booming of a 
gun to the northward indicated that the 
clubman was at work with the red- 
heads. - 

In the afternoon, when the sun was 
about two hours high, my attendant, 
who evidently had a much better opinion 
of shooting than he had of either sketch- 
ing, photographing or note taking, urged 
that we seek a blind and put out the 
decoys in earnest for the evening flight. 
It has never been difficult for the writer 
to stop workand go shooting. The en- 
thusiasm of thé youth was contagious. 
We pitched our decoys on the surface 
of a pond which, the boy said, was much 
used by widgeon. 

The dory was concealed some dis- 
tance away. We sat in our ambush 
and waited patiently; but few ducks 
came. The wind had gone down. There 
was not a ripple on the pond. It was 
almost hot in the sun. ‘‘Too quiet for 
ducks,’’ my attendant observed, and I 
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nodded my assent. At sundown some 
flocks of widgeon began to travel about, 
uttering their melodious whistle, and we 
tried ‘a few shots at long range. The 
ducks did not come to the decoys, how- 
ever, until it was too dark to shoot and 
the bag was a small one. It was night 
when we set sail and, using the pole 
liberally, we took a short cut through 
narrow waterways and ponds, across 
the island to the clubhouse dock. 

Ragged Island is well situated for a 
game preserve. The waters of the bay, 
since the inlet has been closed, again 
furnish excellent food for the canvas- 
backs and other deep-water fowl and 
there are many fine points for blinds. 
About the ponds and ditches in the in- 
terior there are excellent feeding grounds 
for the shoal-water ducks which may be 
shot over decoys or ‘‘jumped’’ from 
the reeds as the boat is pushed through 
or alongside of them. On one of the 
points on the west side of the island 
there is a small cabin, which is occupied 
in the shooting season by a guard who 
has the privilege of trapping musk-rats 
in the marsh. The clubhouse and super- 
intendent’s house stand near the south- 
ern end of the island and from the win- 
dows there is a fine view across the bay 
in all directions. There are few trees 
on the island. It is flat and marshy. 
Its beauty lies in its waving reeds and 
rushes which are especially attractive 
when tenanted by fowl. 

There are many geese.and whistling 
swans at Back bay and swans are oc- 
casionally brought to bag. I noticed 
on the register at the Princess Anne Club 
a record of 12 swans killed from one 
blind in a day. The ‘Swans are said to 
be on the increase at Currituck and 
Back bay and are regarded as some- 
thing of a nuisance, since they pull up 
and destroy much more food than they 
use and thus injure the feeding grounds 
of the ducks. a 

Long after dark the clubman with his 
punter returned with another fine bag 
of redheads and widgeon. These he 
generously offered to share with me 
when he learned we had done very lit- 
tle, but his offer was declined, since ] 
knew from what I had seen that I could 
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easily secure all the ducks I cared to 
take. 

When the late President Harrison, 
during his term of office, went to shoot 
at Ragged Island as the guest of the 
club numerous exaggerated accounts of 
the shoot telling of tremendous bags of 
swans, geese and ducks appeared in the 
daily papers. Judge Portlack, of Nor- 
folk, an honorary member of the club, 
gave me the true story of the President’s 
visit. He killed a fair bag of canvas- 
backs and other fowl and was ac- 
companied in his blind by another guest 
of the club, a Spanish gentleman, Senor 
G. Masonio, who made a very remark- 
able shot with a rifle at aswan. A long 
file of these large white birds passed 
over flying high in air and far beyond 
the reach of any gun. ‘‘The short 
sharp crack from the Senor’s rifle was 
followed by a shattered wing and the 
downfall of one of the wary birds.’’ 
The swan fell far out upon the water and 
was swimming rapidly away when Senor 
Masonio followed it in a boat, rowing 
rapidly, and, after an exciting chase, 
bagged it with a shotgun. 

From Judge Portlack I learned some- 
thing of the history of the Ragged 
Islands: ‘‘As far back as the year 1737 
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His Majesty George II. by letters patent 
under his great seal of office granted to 
Sir William Gooch, Esq., Lieutenant- 
Governor of His Majesty’s ancient and 
great colony and dominion of Virginia 
and commander in chief of the forces at 
Williamsburg, certain islands in Back 
bay, Princess Anne county, known as 
the Ragged Islands. For many years 
the title to the islands and adjacent 
waters continue! to vest in the original 
patentee and his descendants while the 
actual possession was appropriated and 
enjoyed by the ‘natives’ of Back bay 
who hunted for pleasure and sold game 
for profit.’’ 

About twenty years ago the islands 
were sold to a club of Northern gentle- 
men, but the title proving defective they 
were again sold in a chancery proceed- 
ing and purchased by a syndicate of 
sportsmen ‘‘at a price which astonished 
the ‘natives,’ but which only approxi- 
mated the real value of the property.’’ 
The judge described his meeting with 
President Harrison who was attired ‘‘in 
his hip-boots and shooting jacket,’’ and 
proved to be a thorough sportsman, 
starting early for the blind and return- 
ing late. After two delightful days at 
Ragged Island I set sail in the club 
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sloop to visit the Back bay and Prin- 
cess Anne clubs. A stiff breeze filled 


the sails and the waves splashed merrily 


about the prow sending the spray well 
aft. When a short distance from the 
shore we disturbed one of the largest 
flocks of redheads I have ever seen and 
it was a magnificent sight to see many 
thousands of ducks in the air at once. 
Proceeding northward we passed a large 
sailboat containing three market gun- 
ners, and a battery and a great pile of 
decoys. The men had designs on the 
redheads and were waiting for the wind 
to subside so that they could use the 
battery. The superintendent told me 
that three men usually worked to- 
gether and often had a profitable day. 
Buyers for the Northern markets were 
always on the shore and they had no 
trouble in disposing of the ducks at 
excellent prices. 


THE BACK BAY CLUB. 


The Back Bay Club is a small club or- 
ganized a few years ago by some Nor- 
folk gentlemen. The clubhouse stands 
near the water and as we approached I 
observed some well-made blinds on likely 
points. A number of sailboats were in 


readiness on the shore to convey the 
sportsmen to the blinds. 

The superintendent invited us in and 
extended the hospitalities of the place. 
We talked about the shooting and then 
went out to inspect a blind which I ob- 
served was similar in its construction to 
those at Ragged Island. A wooden 
frame-work of four posts with cross- 
pieces at the base and about four feet 
from the ground, holds the rushes cut 
from the adjacent marsh. Inside the 
blind there is a wooden seat and on the 
land side there is an entrance for the 
shooter. These blinds are very com- 
fortable since they are so closely made as 
to shut out the cold wind. When they 
are built in the standing rushes they are 
not very noticeable, but when built out 
on a point where there is no sedge or 
where the rushes in the vicinity have 
been trampled down their regular for- 
mation makes them easily seen and it 
would seem, since the blinds all look 
much alike, that the ducks might learn 
to recognize them as danger points. 

At some clubs I have known small 
oil stoves to be taken to the blind. One 
sportsman at a Western club said that 
he enjoyed the preparation of a hot 
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luncheon, including coffee, during the 
noon hour. If, however, ducks have 
good noses the odor of an oil stove would 
certainly drive them away as soon as 
they learned to associate it with the gun. 

A small dory was sailed up and down 
before the clubhouse that I might see 
and picture it in motion and I was in- 
vited to make a trip in it to a blind 
where ex-President Cleveland had been 
entertained. It was a bad hour of the 
day to get any shooting, however, and 
we had a long sail before us to the 
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The club building contains a splendid 
living room extending across the southern 
end of the house and lighted by windows 
on three sides. Two well-mounted 
whistling swans stand one at each end 
of the mantel over a large brick fireplace 
on the front of which is the inscription, 
on a brass plate: ‘When he hits ’tis his- 
tory, when he misses ’tis mystery.” In 
a well made gun-rack were some hand- 
some guns and when we walked through 
the clubhouse and inspected the dining 
hall, kitchen and quarters I observed 
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GOING 


Princess Anne Club, and thence back to 
Ragged Island, so, promising to come 
again to shoot. we continued our jour- 
ney. 


THE PRINCESS ANNE CLUB 


Between Back bay and the Atlantic 
ocean there is a narrow strip of land 
similar to that which shuts in the bays 
of Long Island and New Jersey. On 
the bay side of this strip of land the 
Princess Anne clubhouse has _ been 
erected. We landed at a small dock in 
front of the clubhouse and were warmly 
greeted by the genial superintendent. 
The few members present were in their 
blinds and were not expected to return 
yntil evening. 





TO THE BLIND. 


that the men of Princess Anne were 
evidently used to good living. Re- 
turning to the living-room, where the 
sun poured in through the southern 
windows, I asked to see the game regis- 
ter and when the large book was opened 
on a desk it was evident at a glance that 
it had been well kept and that a study 
of its pages would prove _ interesting 
and instructive. Before I had _ half 
finished reading this entertaining book 
the superintendent of the Ragged Island 
Club called my attention to the time 
and suggested that we must set sail at 
once if I would dine at ‘‘home’’ that 
night. With reluctance I closed the 
book, hoping to return to it again. The 
best shooting at Princess Anne is some 
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little distance from the house. One 
going to and returning from the blinds, 
however, sails in a dory, and moved 
by the fresh autumn winds, the journey 
is delightful when the weather is not too 
cold. It is only a few steps from the 
house to the dock. The club controls 


the shooting in some vast marshes. The 
swans. geese, canvasbacks and other 
deep-water fowls, however, are shot 


from blinds which face the open water 
and the shooting is really not controlled 
by the club since the fisherman in his 
boat may interrupt it and the ‘‘native’’ 
may place his battery in the open waters 
of the bay. The register, however, in- 
dicates that the shooting has been excel- 
lent and the president of the club, a 
prominent lawyer of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, told the writer a few days ago 
of some very large scores made by him- 
self and others during the last shooting 
season. The list of the Princess Anne Club 
is always full. Many of the members 
live in Hartford, some live in New York 
and other cities They are all enthusiastic 
sportsmen, devoted to their club, and 
well they may be. 

Upon our return to Ragged Island we 
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found the dinner ready and _ shortly 
after our arrival my new friend, the 
clubman, came in with his punter and 
a goodly lot of ducks. The long cruise 
in the salt air gave me an appetite quite 
equal to that of the sportsman and the 
silent dining-room boy went often to 
see the chef and twice to the cellar. 
The wood fire with its camp-suggesting 
smoke held us for an hour during which 
I heard the story of the day and shooting. 
The “stumps” were then tossed into the 
fire and we retired to our rooms to sleep 
the sleep of those who go shooting. 
The next day was a rest day for the 
ducks. They only shoot three days 
each week at Ragged Island. The 
sportsman had decided to go home and 
had ordered the boat to take him to the 
beach, where a conveyance from the 
Princess Anne hotel had been ordered 
to meet him. He spoke with enthu- 
siasm of the delightful drive on the ocean 
sands, some twenty miles or more to 


the railway at Virginia Beach, and 
urged my going out that way. I had, 


however, arranged to return by. rail and 
my own conveyance had been ordered 
to meet me on the opposite side of the 
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bay. We landed at the goose-point where 
there is a small club or individual pre- 
serve, which I have referred to. Here 
there are, simply, a few cabins for quar- 
ters, dining room and kitchen. The 
water is shallow for a long distance from 
the beach and we therefore cast anchor 
some distance from the land. A _ pun- 
ter volunteered to take me to the shore 
on his back (I had discarded my rub- 
bers for a travelling costume), but I 
could see all that there was to be seen 
from the boat. When the punter who 
‘escorted’’ the clubman to the beach 
returned we weighed anchor and sailed 
away going rapidly before the wind. 
I had heard the guns booming at this 
place two days before: the punter re- 
ported that more than thirty geese 
had been killed that day. 

Passing close to the southern end of 
Ragged Island, we held our course to 
the West and landed at the starting 
point. As we sailed ducks and geese 
were often seen on the water and in the 
air, and I was impressed with the fact 
that there were no signs of the extermi- 
nation of the wild fowl at Back bay. 

My driver with the carriage was in 
waiting on the shore. The colored boy 
carried everything ‘‘Step in, sir, when 
vou are ready. We have just about time 
to make the train,’’ said the driver, and 
when we arrived at the railway station 
and I asked how much I owed him, the 
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answer came promptly: ‘‘Nothing at 
all, sir; nothing. The Colonel (my 
friend of a day in Norfolk) ordered this 
carriage for you by letter. He would 
be offended, sir, if I 
a cent.’’ 

Truly the word hospitality belongs to 
the South. 


allowed you to pay 








In a letter just received from the keeper of the 
pheasants at the Rassapeague Club he calls my at- 
tention to the fact that he did not intend me to un- 
derstand that the blacksnake devoured the “ largest 
cocks.’’ He referred to the cocks we were discussing 
at the time. The bird devoured he says “ was the 
largest bird in a coop of pheasants four months old. The 
bird was as large as a quail. ** Readers of the August 
number of Fietp anpD StreAM will recall the fact 
that my conversation with the superintendent was 
a long one covering the entire subject of the propa- 
gation and management of the pheasants on the pre- 
serve. Whether the error referred to was typo- 
graphical or otherwise, it is gratifying to hear that 
such a long report, written largely from memory, was 
with this exception accurate. 

In another letter a sportsman in Wisconsin sug- 
gests that ‘“‘It would prove interesting reading if you 
would make some inquiries and state how the shooting 
has been for the past four or five years at the different 
clubs you visit. . .Of course we all know,’ 
he says, ‘‘that the duck-shooting has fallen off and 
most people attribute the fact to the market hunter 
and game hog. I am somewhat impressed with 
the fact that the ducks have changed their course 
of flight in going North and returning,’’ etc. 

The subject is interesting and might well be discussed 
by the readers in the magazine, 

The club register when well kept indicates the de- 
crease or increase of the birds at given points. It would 
be well if club men or the club superintendent would 
make an extended note on the register each year 
stating increase or decrease of the various kinds of 
wildfowl, and the opinions of the shooters as to the 
cause. The registers of the clubs in the Sandusky 
marshes show that the numbers of wood-duck have 
decreased more rapidly than any others. 

I shall make the inquiry suggested in the letter from 
Wisconsin, which contains an attractive invitation to 
visit and shoot at the writer’s club at Lake Kosh- 
konong, a lake I have often heard of. It is so pleasing 
to canvasbacks as to be called the ‘‘Chesapeake of 
the West. D.W.H. , 





SOME GRIST OF THE GOOSE-HUNTER 


Gleanings from Experiences in South Dakota 


By G. MURRAY SHEPPARD 


OW comes the time when it is the 
4 fancy of wildfowlers, both young 
and old, to sean the sky and listen al- 
ways; lest the first weird cry from those 
long thin lines with rythmic flapping 
pinions escape their notice. What a 
rivalry there is, and how oft is one’s 
beauty sleep disturbed by the nerve- 
racking alarm-clock; how oft in vain! 
What bootless prowls of investigation, 
what hair-raising reports of what sec- 
tion boss Murphy saw, and what farmer 
Hans Alcoholsen thought he saw, going 
home last night. Then better resolu- 
tions, more determined explorations and 
more dejecting disappointments. And 
then, at last, the report that ‘‘Old 
Jim’’ (somehow or other, it generally 
is Old Jim) got a goose! the first of the 
season, sets everyone wild. Such ham- 
mering of decoys and loading of shells, 
such discussions of the habits of geese. 
All thoughts of love and business, home 
and country are banished from the heads 
of the more enthusiastic nimrods. The 
outlying corn-fields are patrolled as 
never before, by an army of mud-be- 
spattered, red-nosed, half-frozen hun- 
ters. For there is something about the 
goose, possibly his wariness and the 
difficulties to be overcome before his 
capture, which makes his pursuit more 
fascinating than that of most winged 
game, and if successful the glory com- 
mensurately greater. 

Truly, the man who gets a goose de- 
serves one and any way to do it is legiti- 
mate with such wily game. To enu- 
merate some of the schemes resorted to 
here in South Dakota may be of interest. 
Remember, there is no guarantee that 
you will be successful: the odds are al- 
ways largely in favor of the goose. My 
favorite load is No. 1 chilled shot, with 
as much powder as can safely be used, 
though I have always found that 3 1-4 
drams of bulk smokeless gives enough 


power to your elbow. Remember always 
that the head and neck of a goose, if pos- 
sible, is the point to aim at. Do not ever 
be tempted by the size of the body, for 
a goose shot in the body may fly out of 
sight and yet die. I once shot a white- 
fronted goose through the body just 
above the ‘‘hips,’’ and broke the tip 
of one wing, with a .32 bullet from a 
revolver. A chance shot, of course, 
but it was the tipped wing that lowered 
him and he lived for twenty-four hours 
before I discovered his entrails hanging 
out and put an end to his misery. I had 
supposed he was only winged and was 
intending to keep him for a decoy. 
Draw a goose’s neck across a 3f-inch 
circle pattern that your gun has made, 
and it will be very strange if you do not 
find one or more shot marks in the whole 
length, and one pellet is plenty, properly 
placed. I know the neck looks thin 
and the head small, but no goose can 
fly with a broken neck. If cireum- 
stances require a body shot, never take 
your eyes off the goose; for often they 
will fly a long way and then slowly lag 
behind and eventually drop. 

First, we will suppose geese are com- 
ing in to roost in the center of a lake 
(their favorite place). Now you may 
watch and discover their flyway, pick 
a windy evening, wind adverse to be 
preferred, conceal yourself there about 
dusk and they may come in nice and 
low, giving you a raking shot and a rich 
reward. They are pretty apt to come 
in somewhere else, or the wind may 
go down and then they will fly high 
until over the center of the lake, and 
then come down almost perpendicularly, 
performing all sorts of strange antics 
as they fall, and then again, and just 
as likely, they may not come in at all. 
Next time you will take decoys and 
expend considerable pains punching holes 
in the new ice, so that your decoys may 
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stand naturally, and then with a 
shudder you will lie down on your rub- 
ber poncho on the wet ice and cover 
yourself with a bed-sheet. You may 
patiently stay there uselessly waiting 
till both you and vour poncho freeze to 
the ice and you yell frantically for some- 
one to come to chop you out, and then 
go home and dose yourself with quinine 
and hot lemonade. For someone else 
may be lying on the flyway and turn 
them, the wind may flutter your shroud 
at an inopportune moment and scare 
them, or they may take a notion to alight 
at the other end of the lake, or worse 
yet, someone may see your decoys in the 
dusk and open fire on them with a rifle, 
which is extremely disconcerting. Or 
again the geese may not come in at all. 
However, sometimes these fowl] are shot 
this way. 

Sometimes you may run across a 
flock feeding in a corn- or other stubble- 
field: drive on, keep moving, and at the 
same time study the lay of the land. 
If there is any chance for a stalk, drive 
on out of sight and then creep back, 
regardless of mud and cold. You must 
get down, take your time, and be very 
earcful about showing any part of vour- 
self. Watch the muzzle of your gun, as 
you run the risk of plugging it with dirt, 
and then, while you are digging at it 
with a cornstalk, the geese will very 
probably get up and come over you 
in lovely array; they only do this 
when your gun is out of order. If 
you have succeeded in your stalk to 
within long range, and there is no chance 
to get. nearer, you have even then done 
unusually well. Aim for heads and 
hold high at that, previously gathering 
your knees under you before you fire, 
or you will find yourself utterly unable 
to get in your second barrel when they 
jump. If everything is favorable you may 
sueceed in getting a goose or so, but the 
world is wide, the feathers are thick and 
yov must not feel bad if you don’t. You 
are on a wild-goose chase, remember, and 
it is also very seldom you can approach 
close enough by stalking for a really 
sure shot at these extremely wary fowl, 
and yet vccasionally they {act just as 
foolish as if they were actually human! 
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Another way, that is sometimes suc- 
cessful, is to unhitch your horse, if he 
is steady, and using him as a blind, 
circle round them, gradually approach- 
ing closer, but you must take lots of 
time and permit them to become 
sufficiently accustomed to the presence 
of a horse in the neighborhood. If you 
keep out of sight they may relax their 
vigilance sufficiently to permit you to 
approach within range. If you can find 
them near cattle it is possible to drive the 
cattle up to them sometimes, but there is 
always lots of room for them to get away 
and it’s surprising how often they do. 

Two can sometimes succeed where one 
cannot, in this way: Let one find a 
good place, out of sight, of course, where 
he can conceal himsclf and have some 
decoys out. Then let the other take a 
wide circle and try to put the geese over 
to the man with the decoys. But again 
the immense amount of room on these 
prairies counts largely in favor of the 
geese. Once two of us tried this plan 
with strange results. After placing my 
partner, I took a big circle, and coming 
up from the opposite direction put the 
geese squarely over him. But they got 
up so high they were out of range. My 
friend fired both barrels of his gun, to 
relieve his feelings, I suppose, and 
shortly after a goose left the flock, came 
back, circled ’round, lit among the de- 
coys and commenced walking around 
trying to make friends. And my friend 
simply sat there looking on! I waited 
and wondered. Was the goose wounded 
and was Partner waiting for it to die? 
Was his gun broken? Was he, or the 
goose crazy? At last my friend 
crawled away and beckoned to me. | 
approached. With eyes fairly bursting 
from his head, he gasped, ‘‘I only took 
two shells!’’ Still our goose waddled 
around amongst its tin friends. Hur- 
riedly snatching the shells I held out to 
him, my friend fairly ran back. He got 
within thirty yards before that fool 
goose got started again, but when he 
fired both barrels at that range and the 
goose sailed serenely on into the blue 
till it faded to nothing, it left two of the 
most astonished individuals that ever 
breathed a prairie zephyr Did you ever, 
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when a wicked small-boy, connive to tie 
an old tin can to the tail of the long- 
suffering family dog, and having accom- 
plished the deed, have him curl himself 
up and go to sleep in spite of you? If 
you remember how “cheap” you felt, 
you will know about how small we felt 
as we watched that goose out of sight. 
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This was an instance, with a vengeance, 
of the uncertainty of goose-shooting, for 
my friend was by no means a tyro, and 
not at all subject to rattles. This gonse 
was not only extraordinarily foolish, but 
exceptionally shot-proof, and the why 
and wherefor have always been a mystery 
to both of us. 


ARE SEA TROUT ANADROMOUS? 


An Answer to-Theories Advanced by Mr. Edward \. Samuels in the June Number 
of This Magazine 


By EDWARD HICKSON. 


KY’ ERY angler who has read the ad- 

mirable article in the June 
FreLD AND SrreamM by Mr. Edward 
A. Samuels, on ‘‘ The American Sea 
Trout,” will agree with me that Mr. 
Samuels has made the finest argument 
that ever has been, or perhaps will be 
attempted, to prove that the fish which 
we call sea trout are not anadromous. 
That he has not convinced all of us is 
not Mr. Samuels’ fault. At the same 
time, he nas certainly written ‘an article 
which will be read with pleasure and in- 
struction by thousands of students of 
the habits of fish, and many enthus- 
iastic anglers 

There is one point, not altogether Mr. 
Samuels’ fault, perhaps, which I and 
many others to whom 1 have talked, 
consider misleading and the writer's 
purpose in this paper is to endeavor to 
clear it up. On page 134 of the num- 
ber of FieLp AND STREAM mentioned, 
Mr. Samuels quotes a friend of his, and 
afterwards tells us that he believes this 
friend is correct in his statements. The 
quotation is as follows: 

‘After spawning, these same ‘sea 
trout’ make their way slowly down to the 
tideway where they spend the winter 
and, as far as is known to the oldest 
inhabitants, never go to sea. How do 


they know? Because they are never 
caught at sea, outside the estuaries, 
either con.ing in the spring or going in 
the fall. If they came from the sea in 
the spring the salmon pounds would 
catch them, if they went out in the fall 
the herring and mackerel nets would 
capture them, which they never do. So 
much for the Miramichi, the best ‘sea 
trout’ river in Canada without excep- 
tion. Now what I have said of the 
Miramichi applies to all the rivers that 
empty into the Bay Chaleur. Both on 
the New Brunswick and Quebec sides 
the ‘sea trout’ come down the rivers to 
the estuaries, not from the sea upwards. 
I am familiar with them all from per- 
sonal observation on the spot for a 
period covering sixty years.”’..... The 
friend in question then goes on to mention 
the rivers: Restigouche, Nepisiguit, ete. 

Now, I wish my readers to bear par- 
ticularly in mind what Mr. Samuels, or 
his friend, says of the salmon nets, and 
also of the ‘‘sea’’ in view of his sub- 
sequent definition of the same. Among 
the rivers he mentions is the Nepisiguit 
and as it is an easy river to study we 
will select it. As every one who has 
any knowledge of the locality knows, there 
is a high fall about twenty miles from the 
mouth of the Nepisiguit, above which 
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no fish, salmon or trout can ascend, and 
I propose to prove that the sea trout 
which feed on the smelts in the estuary 
of the Nepisiguit, and other smaller 
rivers of the south shore of the Bay 
Chaleur, do not come down the rivers 
at the season of the year when the 
smelts come into the estuaries, but 
follow these little fish in from the salt 
water, ascending the rivers as far as the 
smelts go, that is, as far as the head of 
the tide in the various rivers, and when 
the smelts again disappear into the bay 
after spawning, these large sea trout 
still follow them and also disappear. 
During the latter part of May the 
smelts appear in all the rivers of the 
south side of the bay, and as far as I can 
ascertain, in the streams of the north 
side of the bay also, and with them come 
large trout, some of them weighing as 
much as eight pounds, although they 
are very thin. These trout appear to 
have but recently been released from 
the rivers in which they spawned the 
previous autumn and when they are 
cooked their flesh is white. In the 


course of a week or so they get fatter, 
but are not fully recovered during the 
time the smelts remain, and as I said, 
when the smelts disappear we see no 
more of these trout in the estuaries and 


at head of tide. They are, I might say, 
nearly all very large fish, and local 
anglers claim to have caught them 
weighing as much as eight pounds. The 
largest I ever saw weighed was seven 
pounds, but I have seen hundreds in 
the course of my fishing there which 
went over five pounds. 

A little later the salmon nets are put 
out all along the coast of the bay, from 
Bathurst Harbor east and west, and 
along with the fresh run salmon there 
comes a fresh run of large sea trout. 
These trout are plump and fat. I have 
seen very large ones caught in the sal- 
mon nets at this time of year, and the 
net fishermen say that an eight-pounder 
is not uncommon. The spring before 
last I saw in a cart several salmon just 
from the nets and alongside of them, 
taken at the same time, were two very 
large trout. Iam now sorry that I did not 
weigh them, as the largest trout was 
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very little smaller than the smallest 
salmon. However, the size of the fish 
is not the question. What I wish to 
impress on my readers is the fact that 
these large fish (trout) are at that season 
of the year in salt water, having im- 
mediately, as soon as released from the 
rivers in which they spawned, sought 
the salt water to feed and recuperate. 
This fact being admitted, if you please, 
it will now be in order to show how long 
the large trout remain in the salt water. 

The late John Mowat, of the Resti- 
gouche, a man who studied faithfully 
the fish which came into that river said 
that trout continued to ascend the 
Restigouche until September, and in 
fact anyone who has fished our Bay 
Chaleur rivers is aware of that fact. 
All through the latter part of the sum- 
mer, from August to the middle of 
September, and perhaps later, sea trout 
continue to ascend the larger rivers of 
the Bay Chaleur and Gulf of Saint Law- 
rence. Now, these trout must have 
been in salt water since they were re- 
leased in the spring, possibly since the 
previous autumn, for many anglers 
claim that trout spawn only twice in 
two years, and the fact of large, plump 
trout having been caught in the salmon 
nets in early June would point to the 
fact that these trout have been in salt 
water since the previous autumn. | 
wrote to one of the oldest and most re- 
liable salmon net fishermen of the Bay 
Chaleur a short time ago, asking him 
about how large the sea trout were 
which were taken in the salmon nets. 
His answer was ‘‘From five to eight 
pounds, and several years ago I have 
seen puncheons of these salted, after 
being caught in salmon nets, six-inch 
mesh, in the Bay Chaleur, miles from 
Bathurst Harbor or the nearest river. 
I have seen them caught all along down 
the bay.’’ I asked him if he believed 
their habits to be similar to those of 
salmon. He replied ‘‘Yes, certainly, 
positively. In proof of their going to 
sea like salmon I have repeatedly caught 
them with sea lice on them similar to 
the sea lice on salmon, but smaller.’’ 

The latter statement struck me as 
pretty positive proof that these trout 
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go far to sea and a naturalist who is an 
authority on the subject informs me 
that all fish, as well as all animals, have 
their peculiar parasites. Mr. Samuels 
himself says that this statement is true, 
and that he has seen sea trout with these 
parasites on them himself. Another 
reliable fisherman informs me that he 
has seen sea trout weighing as much 
as eight pounds caught in the lobster bait 
seines in the Bay Chaleur. 

I think from the above it will be seen 
that these large trout do not belong to 
the Nepisiguit, particularly as that river 
is not to any great extent a sea trout 
river. Seldom do we catch a sea trout 
in it weighing over two pounds, and they 
will hardly average a pound. This is, 
of course, not counting the large trout 
which come up to the head of tide feeding 
on the smelts in the spring and which 
do not ascend the river any further, and 
do not spawn in the Nepisiguit. I may 
say that I do not think Mr. Samuels’ 
friend was aware of this fact when he 
wrote the letter from which Mr. Samuels 
quotes, for he also said ‘‘ As to the cap- 
ture of ‘sea trout’ in immense numbers 


in seines the river Nepisiquit has the only 
estuary in the Province where the ‘ sea trout’ 
can be caught with seines, as they sometimes 


used to be when the trout went down 
to meet the smelts coming in.’’ But the 
trout do not come down the Nepisiguit 
to meet the smelts, as I have shown, 
and as any resident of Bathurst or 
vicinity will affirm; they come in from 
the bay and follow the smelts up to 
head of tide, and disappear when the 
smelts again go away. 

I may say that when I produced this 
evidence to Mr. Samuels he explained 
by saying that he and his friends do not 
consider the Bay Chaleur the ‘‘sea’’; 
that it is merely the estuary of the great 
rivers that empty into it, and that he 
now believes that the large trout which 
come into the Nepisiguit, and also into 
the smaller rivers like the Bass, Nigadoo, 
Millstream, Belledune, and the more 
considerable ones such as the Jacquet 
and Charlo, in the spring of the year, 
With and feeding on smelts, are trout 
which belong to the large rivers of the 
north side of the bay like the Casca- 
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pedia, Restigouche, Bonaventure, ete. 
I suggested that possibly these trout 
might have come from the Labrador 
rivers where large trout abound and 
where they form, at certain seasons of 
the year, the chief food for the inhabi- 
tants and their dogs. Mr. Samuels 
scouts that idea and asks why should 
they come so far when the Labrador 
rivers are also swarming with food for 
them at this time of year. Is he cer- 
tain of the latter statement? And if 
they do not come from the Labrador 
rivers, and rivers which empty into the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence, why should 
they come thirty or forty miles across 
the Bay Chaleur from the Cascapedia 
and Bonaventure to thé Nepisiguit, 
when the former rivers and estuaries 
are also swarming with food for them? 
The question is where they first strike 
the smelts on which they are feeding. 
These trout are hungry and lank and 
will follow and feed on these smelts just 
as long and as far as they can, and I 
claim that they are as likely to roam 
all over the Gulf of Saint Lawrence as 
the Bay Chaleur; the latter Mr. Samuels 
now admits they do. 

Now comes in the very question 
raised, and to which we are getting 
nearer than any of the previous writers, 
because we have approached it in a 
practical manner: If these large sea 
trout come out of the rivers of the 
north side of the Bay Chaleur and Gulf 
of St. Lawrence just as soon as they can 
get out after spawning and do not re- 
turn to the rivers until they are ready 
to spawn again, does not that very fact 
bring them under the heading of anad- 
romous fish? I claim that it does, and 
that the true meaning of the word 
anadromous is ‘‘ascending rivers from 
salt water at certain seasons for breed- 
ing purposes.’’ 

Is it not a fact that these sea trout 
spend all the time they possibly can in 
the salt water, and only when they have 
to seek fresh water to spawn do they 
do so? Have we not evidence from 
hundreds of writers that the trout of 
the rivers which empty into the Bay 
Chaleur, Gulf and River Saint Law- 
rence, and also all along the Atlantic 
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from Cape Breton ’round to the Hudson 
at least, ascend these rivers until late 
in the autumn? Does not Mr. Charles 
Hallock, perhaps the best authority on 
such subjects we have in America, class 
them among the anadromous fishes? 
And I notice an admirable article from 
the pen of Mr. Edward Connor, in Rod 
and Gun in Canada for August, in which 
he classes what he calls salmon trout (of 
America I presume) and meaning the 
trout under discussion, as anadromous 
or migratory. It is certainly true that 
all trout do not seek salt water, but I 
think that all trout that are large enough 
and old enough to protect themselves, 
and have the opportunity, seek the salt 
water and remain init until the period 
for spawning again approaches, when 
they seek the streams. What matter 
if they do not go beyond the Bay Chal- 
eur, as Mr. Samuels claims? It is the 
salt water, and the food which they find 
in the salt water which recuperate them, 
and I think it is rather taking advantage 
of a technicality to say that the great 
Bay Chaleur, over a hundred miles long 
and thirty miles wide at places, and 
opening into the Gulf of Saint Lawrence, 
is not the ‘‘sea.’’ Have not the water 
and food found there the samie effect on 
the trout as the Atlantic and its food have 
on the salmon? Do not the trout go out 
into the bay in early spring, or perhaps, 
late in the fall after spawning, poor and 
thin, as lank as a kelt, and do they not 
return in the course of a few months fat, 
plump and strong, just the same as the 
salmon do? 

In this same Nepisiguit far above the 
falls mentioned, and extending up to the 
lakes at the head of the river, we have 
the brook, or river trout, which breed, 
live and have their homes in the upper 
reaches of the river and lakes. These 
trout never go to sea, as the falls would 
prevent them from returning. Some 
of these trout are as large as the sea 
trout, weighing as much as six pounds. 
They are easily distinguished from the 
sea trout, although in other streams 
where the sea trout and river trout mix 
on the spawning beds the sea trout in 
the course of a few weeks darken, lose 
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their silvery brightness and assume 
much the same appearance as the river 
trout. I would, however, ask Mr. Sam- 
uels if he has ever cut the skin of one 
of these old river trout which weighed 
over four pounds. If he has he must 
have seen the difference between it and 
the tender skin of the sea trout of the 
same size. The brook trout and the 
sea trout may be scientifically the same 
fish, as Mr. Samuels claims, but they are 
not alike in their habits, and if the sea 
trout of Europe is recognized as a dis- 
tinct species, its habits, habitat, food, 
etc., being similar to ours. why persist 
in calling our sea trout brook trout when 
we know they are anadromous? 

I may say that I entered into this eor- 
respondence with Mr. Samuels, and also 
with Mr. Hallock, merely for the pur- 
pose of endeavoring to throw some 
light on a disputed point. I have been 
an angler since I can remember, and a 
student as well, and while I much doubt 
the wisdom of getting into a controversy 
on any subject, it may be possible that 
the few facts which I have presented 
will become useful to someone. As re- 
gards what I have said of the Nepisiguit 
and other rivers on the south shore of 
the Bay Chaleur, the facts can be easily 
proved by asking any of the local fisher- 
men, and I may add that these fishermen, 
one and all, believe that the habits of 
the large sea trout caught in the nets of 
the bay are almost identical with the 
habits of the Atlantic salmon. That 
all trout breed in fresh running water is 
certain, although it is also a fact that 
if trout come into their native river to 
spawn, and are confronted with a dam 
or falls which is impassable, they will 
spawn in the running water at the foot 
of the obstruction. Whether the spawn 
mature or not is another thing. I have 
before me now a letter from an un- 
doubted source saying that sea trout 
spawn in the estuary of one of the 
Quebec rivers, and I am under the im- 
pression that the tide backs up to the 
place where they spawn. — Llowever, 
‘that is another matter’’ as a certain 
party said, and hardly enters into this 
question. 
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ON THE BULL PASTURE PLAINS 


Hunting Black Duck in Moose Country in New Brunswick, with Partridge-Shooting 
for Variety 


By CHARLES N. CURRIER 


E three seattered brothers gathered 
on the rim of the Bull Pasture 
Plains, in New Brunswick, for a few days’ 
hunting. Owing to the roughness of 
the Royal road, a long-forgotten logging 
road over which we came, we reached 
our camping place late in the afternoon. 
The tent was hastily spread over the 
bedding and provisions, and with guns 
in haul we started for the plains, over 
an okt lumber road. Once on the 
plains, or rather heath our fect sank 
into the moss and water nearly a foot, 
and made very heavy walking. After 
a visit to Round pond, to sce if there 
were any ducks about, we returned 
to camp, stumbling over the bumps and 
hollows of the old corduroy road in 
pitch darkness. After the evening meal, 
and when the tent was up and the 
beds made our big campfire felt not un- 
comfortable and somewhat cheered up 
the dreary outlook. 

We had come. by hunting skiffs un- 
der paddle and sail, from the old home- 
steal ut Upper Gagetown, to a point on 
French lake, a two-days’ cruise. From 
French lake we took wagon portage, 
leaxing our skiffs behind. My brothers 
professed to be after big game, but I 
had not taken out a big game license, 
being sure I should be happy to hunt 
only wildfowl. 

As we intended to start long before 
daylight the next morning, torches were 
now prepared. For the benefit of those 
who have never made such a torch, and 
would like to know how, I will tell how 
they were made: A green maple sapling 
was cut down, and a section cut off some 
five feet in length, and about one and a- 
half inches in diameter. One end was 
split down some cighteen inches or so. 
and into its cleft were inserted large 
sheets of heavy birch bark, after being 
doubled up into large folds. Wire nails 


were «riven through the split ends of 
the stick and the bark, and when they 
were clinched, there was no doubt but 
that the bark would stay in place until 
the fire went out for want of fuel. If 
one does not happen to have nails along, 
then long strips of green cedar bark, 
well wound around the birch bark, will 
keep it together for a long time, us the 
cedar bark will not readily burn when 
green, 

In the morning Melvin, the youngest 
of we three, who had contracted chills 
and fever while in the Southern states did 
not feel well, so decided to keep camp. 
When we were ready, Bradford lit a 
torch and we started, he running ahead, 
and I following with the two guns. We 
reached the plains just as the torch 
gave out. 

Slipping shells into our guns, we set 
forth on our wet trip to the ponds. In 
wading a slough which lay in our course 
the water in one place came in over the 
top of one of my long rubber boots; it 
felt anything but pleasant. 

On arriving at Round pond, I was 
stationed at the northwest side, in a 
small clump of bushes; by gathering 
brush and dry moss I soon made a very 
comfortable blind and lounging place, 
the bushes being situated on a slight, 
dry elevation. Bradford continued on 
to another pond, a mile or so further up 
the plains. 

During the night there had been a’ 
heavy frost, and the slight breeze blow- 
ing was not balmy, to say the least, as 
it came rustling over the desolation of 
the great expanse of heath. I believe 
the plains are nearly thirty miles long 
and several in width, at certain places. 
Directly across the pond fron: me the 
rising sun began to tinge the eastern 
horizon, and the quack of a black duck 
informed me that it was time to begin 
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the serious work of the day. Faintly 
discerning a shadowy spot near the 
further shore, about seventy-five yards 
off, I raised the gun and fired. That 
duck is alive yet, for all I know to the 
contrary, but I had the satisfaction of 
knowing he would not decoy others from 
flying over me. Soon there was a 
splash, and a quack and a black duck 
swam saucily in range. I did not hesi- 
tate, but shot him ‘‘sitting.’’ The 
reader will pardon this admission of 
my lack of sportsmanship when I state 
that at best I had always been but 
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as I killed it. The shooting stopped 
as suddenly as it began. 

After waiting a long time for Bradford 
to come, or for more game, I set to work 
to collect the ducks. This was no easy 
matter. One was almost at my feet, 
on the bank, and I began with that one. 
Some were in the water alongside the 
bank, while some were ten feet or more 
from the shore, caught by some moss in 
the water, the slight breeze not being 
strong enough to drive them ashore, 
Two were ashore on a little island in the 
pond, some four feet from the mainland. 








THE PARTY 


IN THEIR BOATS BEFORE ONE OF THEIR CAMPS 


MADE ON THE CRUISE TO 
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‘‘noor shakes’’ as a sportsman, gen- 
erally the ‘‘Jonah’’ of my sportsmen 
brothers. I just had to make sure of 
that first duck. 

Along came two more ducks. I shot 
at them. but they kept right on. Six 
ducks tried to pass me in the same 
manner, but somehow or other I managed 
to ‘‘lam’’ one of them and it came 
down in fine style. 

The ducks now began to leave the 
pond and many flocks passed over me. 
I kept shooting both barrels at every 
opportunity and soon six black ducks 
were floating on the water before the 
blind and others lay on the marsh near 
about. I had wisely kept in my blind, 
instead of trying to retrieve each duck 


The little six by ten island was like a 
big sponge, and I knew would not bear 


my weight. In the moss, near at hand, 
I found a small tree trunk embedded. 
Breaking off a long section of the top, 
I used it as a lever, and managed to 
break the rest of it clear of the moss. 
This I threw across the open space, so as 
to form a bridge. Passing over to the 
island, the ducks were secured, and the 
return made without mishap. 
Collecting a number of dead sticks 
lying around, and tying them together 
with strings, until I had a pole some 
ten or twelve feet long, I was enabled 
to secure the ducks floating at a distance 
from the bank. This was no easy work, 
however. for the footing was very 
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treacherous, there seemingly being no 
shoal water at all. The bank went right 
straight down to a bottom of soft mud. 

Cutting a string into suitable lengths, 
I tied a loop through the lower mand- 
ible of each duck’s bill, passed my belt 
through the loops, and with five ducks 
in front and five on my back, started 
for camp. I feared my load would 
surely sink me to the neck when I 
reached the strip of water that lay in 
my way, but my fears were groundless, 
for I crossed the place much easier with 
the load than when I had only the gun. 
But I now had daylight in my favor. 

On arriving at camp I found it deserted. 
Sundry articles of clothing were out on 
lines airing, and several dead partridges 
lay near the tent. Evidently Melvin 
had felt better after we left, and cele- 
brated by shooting some partridges. 

Melvin soon returned to camp, and 
was much surprised to find that I had 
done so well. I had never killed half 
so many ducks before in my life. 

Melvin asked if Bradford had been 
shooting, and I replied that I heard him 
fire, apparently as rapidly as he could load 
the gun, eight times, and that he had 
either run up against a bull moose or had 
fired into a flock of ducks, and had to 
attend to a lot of scattering wounded 
ones. 

Taking the partridges and ducks down 
in the bushes, a clear space was made 
near the spring, and on the wet moss 
the birds were placed side by side, on 
their backs, and the whole covered over 
with a heavy canvas, to protect them 
from blow flies and keep them cool. 

About ten o’clock Bradford was heard 
calling; as he came along through the 
woods I went to meet him. He had 
fifteen black ducks and a fine load they 
made. He said he had fired into a 
flock, bringing down fourteen, and the 
extra six shots were employed in killing 
the wounded ones, of which he secured 
all but one, which hid among the grass. 
He had heard my firing and concluded 
I ought to have five or six anyway, and 
was glad I was situated so as to get some 
shooting. After waiting for a while, 
and no more ducks appearing, he started 
on the return trip, and killed two more 
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ducks at the pond where I had been 
posted, these making the fifteen he had 
on his back. 

The twenty-five ducks looked fine, and 
almost good enough to eat, but they 
were not for us, as we had partridges to 
last us, and the ducks were for the many 
brothers and sisters and uncles and 
aunts, kin folks and friends of earlier 
days back ‘‘home.’’ 

In the afternoon Bradford and Melvin 
went out on the plains, shooting some 
partridges as they passed through the 
woods. Partridges were very tame and 
would not fly until one nearly stepped 
on them. 

I cruised around a short distance, but 
as the rubber boots had paid their best 
respects to my heels on the morning 
trip, I felt more like looking after the 
tent, preparing firewood and getting 
supper. 

Bradford and Melvin arrived shortly 
after dark, bringing in the partridges they 
had shot and six black ducks. 

Soon night spread her sable mantle 
over the forest, and the cheerful fire and 
hearty meal were fully enjoyed, after 
such a long and arduous day. At ten 
o’clock the bed was spread, good nights 
said, and slumber courted. I, being the 
tenderfoot of the party and having a 
bad cold, was placed in the center, so 
as to be warm. I was pretty nearly 
baked. 

Long before daylight the alarm rang 
out, for we were to be on the plains be- 
fore sunup. Gobbling down a light 
breakfast, we lit two big torches, pre- 
pared over night, and galloped away 
in the dark down over the old road, to 
the plains. We all went to Round 
pond, where I had been stationed the 
day before. But it proved a poor morn- 
ing; there did not appear to be many 
ducks flying. The only two that came 
within range were shot by Bradford. 

Melvin had fired at a duck, the even- 
ing before, and watched it drop several 
hundred yards from him and then, after 
taking bearings, had gone back to camp. 
He now picked up the bearings and 
after a short search succeeded in finding 
it. Shortly afterwards he killed another 
duck. making four to take back. 
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Towards night Bradford and Melvin 
again went out on the plains, and they 
returned with ten black ducks and six 
partridges. 

Our good friend, Sam Randall, who 
had ‘‘brought us in,’’ had said that he 
would be unable to again borrow the 
wagon he had used, and would be 
obliged to use his own. And as we re- 
membered that Sam’s wagon was much 
larger in every way than the borrowed 
one and so not likely to get as far as the 
camp we decided a drag would be neces- 
sary. Two trees were selected, with a 
bend near the ground, and six inches 
through. These were cut down below 
the bend, and then cut off some twelve 
feet from the butt. Other cuts were 
made for crosspieces and pins. This 
material was transported to the camp, 
and the drag made. Melvin and Brad- 
ford, good axemen both, split up a large, 
dry cedar into boards, to form the bot- 
tom and sides of the drag. 

Sunday came, one of those rare New 
Brunswick days only coming in Sep- 
tember. when it is a delight to roam 
through fields and forests. Not a 
breath of air was stirring, the sky was 
cloudless and the hoar frost rapidly 
disappearing before the rays of the rising 
sun. But it was what is called a 
‘*weather breeder,’’ down East. 

Bradford and I went for a walk. which 
took us through a portion of woods we 
had not visited before, and here were 
the remains of numerous dead-falls, 
which had been erected years before, for 
the trapping of bear. For the most part, 
these traps had partly fallen to the 
ground, from decay, but from the num- 
ber of them this had evidently been a 
favorite spot for trapping bears in the 
years past and gone. We came by and 
by upon the track of a moose, heading 
away from camp and evidently made in 
a great hurry, as the tracks were far 
apart in spite of the fact that their maker 
must have gone down in moss and water 
fully three feet to reach solid ground. 
The night before, while whiling away the 
evening, Bradford had manufactured a 
birch-bark horn, and blown several 
blasts on it. Then, as I had remon- 
strated against a repetition of such dole-~ 
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ful sounds, he laid it down, saying that 
in the morning there would be a big 
moose standing in front of the tent. 
Here, then, was good proof that a moose 
had heard the ‘‘ealls’’ of Bradford. 
But it had not fancied them, that was 
evident, so I had my little laugh. 

As the day had been so fine and clear 
we looked for rain. In the meanwhile 
Randall had arrived, leaving his wagon 
three miles away, just off the Royal 
roal. The rain came before morning, 
coming down in good style. 

Bradford started for the plains early. 
He returned about ten o'clock with noth- 
ing save a fine soaking. No ducks 
had been fiving. 

A big fire had been started as soon as 
we got up. and as soon as it began to 
burn well Randall’s horse came up and 
stood alongside of it, and he stayed 
there until we were ready to start. As 
he would not stand with his head to the 
wind, and thus warm both sides, one 
side got all the heat and the other all 
the storm. This made the horse look 
decidedly funny. 

Oil suits were donned. A thick layer of 
fir boughs was placed on the floor-boards 
of the drag, over this heavy canvas, 
Then we laid on the game, and camp 
utensils, guns, etc., wrapping the guns well 
in quilts to prevent bruising of stocks and 
getting them wet. Over all was placed 
the tent, and then after a careful look 
around so as not to leave any articles 
behind, we started ‘‘out.’’ After go- 
ing some fifty yards, the drag ran its 
nose into a stump, owing to the warped 
condition of the horse, I suppose, and 
ripped one of the cross-picees loose. Then 
our troubles began. 

Without serious mishap the wagon 
was finally reached, and loading the 
baggage upon it, we turned the drag 
over out of the road, gave it our thanks 
for work well done and a kick for luck, 
and started. 

The whole bottom of the sky seemed 
to have fallen out, it rained so hard. 
Owing to sore heels, I was not able to 
wear my rubber boots and was com- 
pelled to foot it in an old pair of shoes, 
which were so reduced to pulp by the 
mud and water as to serve but poorly 




















as protection to sore feet. But with 
Bradford I trudged along ahead of the 


wagon. 

On suddenly making a turn in the 
road, we saw, at some distance ahead, 
what looked like a moose. Owing to 
the pouring rain, we did not have a gun 
with us, so turning back to the wagon 
told Melvin and Sam. 

“‘That critter will be killed for, a 
moose, yet,’’ exclaimed Sam, wiping the 
water off his nose with a muddy hand. 

He said it was a yearling steer, roaming 
half wild in the woods, and that, several 
people, he among the number, had taken 
it to be a moose, as it was about 
the color of one, ‘‘and pretty wild.’’ 

This was my brothers’ last chance at 
a moose; for we were soon out of the 
woods, and after a seemingly endless 
walk reached the lake at five o’clock. 

We tied up at the landing at Upper 
Gagetown at noon on Wednesday, a week 
and three hours after leaving for the 
woods. None was any the worse for 
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wear, and though wholly unaccustomed 
to the hard work, long hours and rough 
life, I actually grew fat during the ordeal. 

If any reader feels a strong desire for 
a strenuous outing I would advise him 
to go to Upper Gagetown, New Bruns- 
wick, and inquire for Bradford and 
Melvin, and go on a hunting trip with 
them. But for anyone looking for a go- 
easy trip on which money can be made 
to do a man’s work, I would say keep 
away from them. 

Ere this is in print, however, I expect 
to have the pleasure of another trip to 
Bull Pasture Plains, and have another 
whack at the ducks. I think I have 
outlived my ‘‘Jonah’’ days; at any rate 
I have been administered the third de- 
gree in sportsmanship and can look my 
long time sportsman brother Bradford 
in the eye and tell him it’s his turn to 
cook while I go out to shoot. And I 
believe I can do a better job of calling 
black ducks than he can of calling bull 
moose. 
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Y Currituck’s lone shore we lay . 
And watched the east, where coming day, 
Spun threads of dun and ashen-grey 
Along the ocean-line; 
The wildfowl flying overhead 
Through leagues of misty vapor sped, 
Wheeled, swerved, and then, with wings outspread 
Slow settled on the brine 





ND five with necks stretched out and on 
That marked the distant flight of swan, 
As greyer grew the light and wan, 
Came ship-like sailing by, 
Their broad wings beat the air austere 
And resonantly to the ear, 
The leader's challenge sounded clear 
And haughty from the sky 














HEN from the reeds our guns were turned 
As we their naked course discerned, 
The heavy charges flashed and burned 

And belched with hollow roar; 








Against the sky-line looming black, 
While deep-toned echoes answered back, 
7 And rumbled round the shore 


, The wildfowl rose in thunderous pack 








HEN paused the leader in the flight, 


With mortal wound; and from his height 
He drifted like a snow-drift white 
In stately sweep along, 








A victim to the fowler’s aim 





And as he set his wings and came, 
Pierced through the air as some thin flame 
Z His liquid, dying song. 





O more for him the polar zone, 
The pathless ways with stars thick strown, 
The chill air round about him blown 

Like tresses of the night; 
For him no more to live and be 
As one with wind and sky and sea, 
For him no more the strenuous, free, 

Far ardor of the flight. 


WEET, plaintive notes in mellowed strain 
That floated o'er the foamy plain, 
And mournful as an Autumn rain 

By Currituck’s lone shore, 
A requiem in the dawning wan 
That ever lessened, on and on, 
A death-chant from the stricken swan 

Of never—nevermore. 





—Ernest McGajfey 


THE SONG OF THE DYING SWAN 
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Chapter XITI—Axemanship—Qualities of Woods and Barks 


By HORACE KEPHART 


BEFORE starting to fell a tree, clear 

away all underbrush and vines that 
are within reach of the extended axe, over- 
head as well as around you. Neglect 
of this precaution may cripple a man 
for life. Next decide in which direction 
you wish the tree to fall. This will 
be governed partly by the lay of the 
ground and the obstacles on it. The 
tree should fall where it will be easy 
to log up. A matter of more conse- 
quence, however, in thick forest, is to 
throw the tree in such direction that it 
will not catch and hang on one of its 
neighbors, obliging you to fell the latter 
also. 

Now, suppose that you decide to 
throw the tree to the south. Cut a 
kerf or notch on the south side of the 
tree, half way through the trunk, as 
shown at A in Fig. 1. In making this 
cut you should not start it so narrow 
that you will soon find yourself wedging 
your axe. Make a nick at c as a guide, 
then another at d, which should be as 
far above c as the intended depth of 
the cut ce. Then chop out your kerf, 
making as big chips as you can. A 
green axeman is known by the finely 
minced chips and haggled stump that 
he leaves. 

Beginners invariably over-exert them- 
selves in chopping, and are soon blown. 
An accurate stroke counts for much 
more than a heavy but blundering one. 
A good chopper lands one blow exactly 
on top of the other with the precision 
and regularity of a machine; he chops 
slowly but rhythmically, and puts little 
more effort into striking than he does 
into lifting his axe for the blow. Try- 
ing to sink the axe deeply at every 
stroke is about the hardest work that 
a man can do, and it spoils accuracy. 

If the tree is of such wood as is easy 
to cut, make the cut ce as nearly square 
across the butt as you can. To do this 


keep the hand that holds the hilt of the 
axe-helve well down. But if the tree 
is hard and stubborn to fell, or if you 
are rustling firewood in a hurry, it is 
easier to make this cut in a slanting 
direction, so as not to chop squarely 
across the grain. 

Having finished this south kerf (which 
is two-thirds the labor of felling the 
tree), now begin the opposite one, B, 
at a point three or four inches higher 
than the other. By studying the dia- 
gram, and taking into account the tree’s 
great weight, you can see why this 
method will infallibly throw the tree 


_to the south, if it stands anywhere near 


perpendicular, and if there is not a 
strong wind blowing. Comparatively 
few blows are needed here. When the 
tree begins to crack, step to one side. 
Never jump in a direction opposite that 
in which the tree falls. Many a man 
has been killed in that way. Some- 
times a falling tree, striking against one 
of its neighbors, shoots backward from 
the stump like lightning. Look out, 
too, for shattered limbs. 

If a tree leans in the wrong direction 
for your purpose, insert a billet of wood 
in the kerf B, and drive a wedge or two 
above it in the direction of the kerf. A 
tree weighing many tons can be forced 
to fall in any desired direction by the 
proper use of wedges, and a good axe- 
man, in open woods, can throw a tree 
with such accuracy as to drive a stake 
previously stuck in the ground at an 
agreed position. He can even do this 
when a considerable wind is blowing, 
by watching the sway of the tree and 
striking his final blow at the right 
moment. 

When the tree is down and you go to 
log it up, make the outside chip not less 
in length than the diameter of the log. 
This will seem absurdly long, until you 
have cut a log in two. With a narrow 
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cut you would be wedging your axe be- 
fore you were nearly half through; and 
your work would be harder, anyway, 
because you would be cutting more 
nearly across the grain of the wood, in- 
stead of diagonally with it. In making 
these side cuts, be sure to make them 
perpendicular to the ground; otherwise 
you will soon find that the upper side 
of the log is cut away but that you have 
no way of getting at the under side. 
When cutting close to the ground, look 
out for pebbles. A nick in the axe will 
make your work double hard. Before 
felling a tree on stony ground it is well 
worth while to place a small log across 
the way for the butt of the tree to fall 
on, so as to keep it off the ground. 

In logging up a large tree it is necessary 
for the axeman to stand on the pros- 
trate trunk, with his legs well part, 
and to cut down between his feet. This, 
to a beginner, looks like a risky per- 
formance; but I have seen one of my 
woodland neighbors, who professes to 
be ‘‘only a triflin’ hand with an axe,’’ 
stand on a slender tree-trunk that was 
balanced about ten feet over a gulch, 
whack away between his feet, with the 
trunk swaying several inches at every 
stroke, nor did he step over on the main 
trunk until two or three light blows 
sufficed to cut the end log free. But 
such a performance is tame compared 
with the feats of axemanship that regu- 
lar choppers and river drivers do every 
day as a mere matter of course. 

Certain woods, such as cedar, can be 
riven into serviceable boards with no 
other tool than an axe; but, in general, 
if one has much splitting to do, he should 
make a maul and some gluts, steel 
wedges being, presumably, unobtain- 
able. When one has no augur with 
which to bore a hole for the handle, a 
serviceable maul can be made in club 
shape. Beech, oak, and hickory are 
good materials, but any hardwood that 
does not splinter easily will do. Choose 
a sapling about five inches thick at the 
butt. Dig a little below the surface 
of the ground and cut the sapling off 
where the stools of the roots begin. (The 
wood is very tough here, and this is to 
be used for the large end of the -maul, 
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which should be about ten inches long. 
From this forward shave down the 
handle, which should be twenty inches 
long.. Thus balanced, the maul will not 
jar one’s hands. 

Gluts are simply wooden wedges. 
The best woods for them are dogwood, 
locust, and hornbeam or ironwood, as 
they are very hard and tough, even 
when green. Chop a sapling of suita- 
ble thickness, and make one end wedge- 
shaped; then cut it off square at the 
top; and so continue until you have all 
the gluts you want. It takes no mean 
skill to chop and shave a glut to a true 
wedge shape, and much depends upon 
getting the angles and surfaces cor- 
rectly proportioned. A novice is apt 
to make a glut too short and thick. The 
gluts may well be fire-hardened, by 
placing them in hot ashes until the sap 
has been driven out, but leaving the 
surface only slightly charred. 

To split a log, start the wedges in the 
smaller or top end of the log. If there 
is a crack or large check at the right 
place, drive two wedges into it, as the 
log will probably split best that way. 
If not, then with the axe in one hand 
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and maul in the other, make a crack 
across the end of the log. Drive the 
wedges home, and others into the crack 
along the side of the log. The general 
rule in riving rails is to split a stick 
through the middle, then quarter it, 
then split the quarters through the 
middle, and go on until the required 
dimensions are reached. Figure 2 shows 
for example, the method of splitting 
rails from a large log. The quarter of 
log is first halved along the line ab; then 
the rail bed is split off; the remaining 





section is then halved as before; the 
rails are split off in the direction ej, and 
others are split from ithe remaining 
segments; or the method shown in the 
lower eighth is used, according to the 
dimensions required. 

Figure 3 shows how clapboards, or 
the rough shingles called shakes, are 
riven. For splitting such wide, thin. 
pieces, a tool called a froe is used, it 
being a heavy steel blade, with a wooden 
handle set at right angles. A cut of the 
desired length is sawed from the log and 
stood on end. It may then be quar- 
tered, and from each quarter the shakes 
may be split off by placing the edge of the 
froe on the end ‘of the billet and striking 
it with a mallet. The usual way, how- 
ever, is to split around, but not through 
the core, detaching the latter now and 
then by the axe at right angles the splits. 

Much depends upon the right selection 
of wood for the purpose in hand. For 
instance, it would be worse than useless 
to try to split shingles from cherry, be- 
cause it splits irregularly, or from hem- 
lock, for it splits spirally, or from sour 
gum, tupelo, or winged elm, because 
they cannot be split at all. In fact the 
working qualities of common woods 
ought to be known by everyone who has 
occasion to use them, and especially 
by a woodsman, who may at any time 
be driven to shifts in which a mistake 
in choosing material may have dis- 
agreeable consequences. A few sim- 
ple tables are here given, which, it is 
hoped, may be of assistance. Only 
common native trees are included. The 
data refer to the seasoned wood only, 
except where green is specified. Such 
tables might easily be extended, but 
mine are confined to the qualities of 
most account to campers and explorers, 
and to trees native to the region north 
of Georgia and east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 


Very Hard Woods 
Osage Orange (hardest), Persimmon, 


Dogwood, Hickory, 
Black Haw, Service-berry, 
Yellow Locust, Black Jack Oak, 
Post Oak, Chestnut Oak, 
Overcup Oak, Mountain Laurel, 
Sugar Maple, Winged Elm, 
Crab Apple, 

Hard Woods 
Other Oaks, Pecan, 
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Hornbeawm. 
so, 

Elm, 

Cherry, 

Beech, 


Sycamore, 
Yellow Pine, 


Spruce 

Balsam Poplar, 
White Pine, 
Pawpaw, 
Aspen, 


4 Black Birch, 
RHackberry, 


Mulberry, 
Honey Locust, 
4 Yellow Birch, 


Very Soft Woods, 


Balsam Fir, 

Catalpa, 

Buckeye, 

Basswood, 
Arbor-vite. (softest.) 


(Common woods not mentioned above are of medium 


softness.) 


Yellow Locust, 
Yellow Birch, 
Shingle Oak, 


Shell ark Hickory, 


ellow Pine, 
Hornbeam, 
Service-berry, 


Big-bud Hickory, 


Basket Oak, 


Other Oaks, 
Paper Birch, 
Silver Maple, 
Red Birch, 
Dogwood, 
Ash, 
Persimmon, 
Plum, 
White Elm, 
Cherry, 

Red Pine, 


Yellow Birch, 
Sugar Maple, 
ae Oak, 
ornbeam, 
Paper Birch, 
Tamarack, 


Beech, 
Osage Orange, 


Black Ash, 
Basswood, 
Yellow Birch, 
Dogwood, 
Sour Gum, 
Hornbeam, 
Basket Oak, 
Overcup Oak, 
Yellow Pine, 
Black Walnut, 


Very Strong Woods 


Pig-nut Hickory, 
Chestnut Oak, 
Black Birch, 
Spanish Oak, 
Sugar Maple, 
Beech, 

Osage Orange, 
Bitter-nut Hickory, 


Strong Woods 


Rock Elm, 
Water Locust, 
Chinquapin, 
Honey Locust, 
Tamarack, 
Loblolly Pine, 
Slippery Elm, 
Black Walnut, 
Sour Gum, 
Red Maple, 


Very Stijf Woods 


Yellow Pine, 
Black Birch, 
Shellbark Hickory, 
Overcup Oak, 
Yellow Locust, 
Beech. 


Very Tough Woods 


Water Oak, 
Tupelo, 


Tough Woods 


White Ash, 

Paper Birch, 
Cottonwood, 

Elm, 

Hickory, 
Liquidamber, 

Bur Oak, 

Swamp White Oak, 
Tamarack. 


Woods That Split Easily 


Arbor-vite, 
Basswood, 
Cedar, 
Chestnut, 


Slippery Elm (green), 


Hackberry, 
Red Oak 


The Soft Pines, 


Ash, 

Beech (when green), 
White Birch, 
Dogwood (green), 
Balsam Fir, 

Basket Oak, 

White Oak, 

Spruce. 


Woods Difficult to Split 


Blue Ash (seasoned), 


Buckeye, 
White Elm, 
Sour Gum, 
Liquidamber, 


Sugar Maple (seasoned), 
Tupelo (unwedgeable), 


Box Elder, 

Wild Cherry, 

Winged Elm (unwedgeable 
Hemlock, 

Honey Locust (seasoned), 
Sycamore. 


Woods That Separate Easily into Thin Layers 


Black Ash, 


Flerible, 


Basswood, 
Hackberry 





Basket Oak. 


Pliable Woods 


Elm, 
Big-bud Hickory, 
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Red-bud, Yellow Poplar. 
Witch Hazel, 
Springy Woods 

Black Ash, White Ash, 
Hickory, Hornbeam, 
Honey Locust, Yellow Locust, 
White Oak, Osage Orange, 
Service- -berry, Spruce. 

Woods Easily Wrought 
Basswood, Black Birch, 
Paper Birch, Red Birch, 
Buckeye, Butternut, 
Catalpa, Cedar, 
Cherry, Chestnut, 
Cottonwood, Cypress, 
Hackberry, Red Maple, 
Silver Maple, White Pine, 


Yellow Poplar, Black Walnut. 
Woods Liable to Check in Seasoning 


Beech, White Birch, 
a, Crab Apple, 
Sour Gum, 
ty (except Shellbark), a 
Yellow Locust, Most Oaks, 
Sassafras, Sycamore, 


Black Walnut, 
Woods Liable to Shrink and Warp 


Chestnut, Cottonwood, 
White Elm, Sour Gum, 
——. ———— Hickory, 
uidamber, Pin O 
ART Pine, pease. 


Yellow Poplar, 
Woods Difficult to Season 


Beech, Cottonwood, 

Sour Gum, Sugar Maple, 

Red Oak, Rock Chestnut Oak, 
Water Oak, Osage Orange. 


Woods That Can Be Obtained in Wide Boards Free 
From Knots 


Basswood, Cottonwood, 
Cypress, ~ Yellow Poplar. % 
Woods Durable in Soit, Water and Weather 
Arbor-vite, Butternut, 
Catalpa, Cedar, 
Cherry, Chestnut, 
Cucumber, Cypress, 
Slippery Elm, Hop Hornbeam, 
Juniper, Kentucky Coffee Tree, 
Huney Locust, Yellow Locust, 
Mulberry, Bur Oak, 
Chestnut Oak, Overcup Oak, 
Post Oak, Rock Chestnut Oak, 
een White Oak, White Oak, 
e Orange, Yellow _— (long leaved), 
Piet Pine, Sassafra: 
Tamarack, Black W: alnut. 
Perishable Woods 
White — Box Elder, 
Hackbe Silver Maple, 
Black pe Y Oak, Pin Oak, 
Spanish Oak, Water Oak, 
Loblolly Pine, The Poplars, 


Service-be Sycamore. 
(Sapwood is more liable to decay than heart-wood.) 


The best woods for dugouts are but- 
ternut, cedar chestnut, cucumber, cyp- 
ress, sassafras, yellow poplar, and black 
walnut. Those best for the ribs and 
frames of canoes and boats are arbor- 
vitae, white cedar, elm, sour gum, oak, 
gray pine, spruce, and tamarack, de- 
pending on locality and available species; 
for sheathing, arbor-vitae, paper birch 
(bark), cedar, cypress, slippery elm 
(bark), pig-nut hickory (bark), mul- 
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berry, white pine, sassafras, spruce 
(bark), tamarack (for bottoms); for 
oars or paddles, ash and spruce. The 
best hoops are made from alder, arbor- 
vitae, black ash, white ash, birch, cedar, 
dogwood, hickory. For withes choose 
hickory shoots, leatherwood, liquidam- 
ber, red-bud, willow, witch hazel. For 
snowshoe bows, black ash is best; for 
ski, birch; for toboggans, oak, ash, 
beech, birch; for axe helves, hickory, 
or (if from green wood) hornbeam; for 
handspikes (green) hornbeam, dog- 
wood, hickory, service-berry, . birch, 
maple; for wooden bowls or trenchers, 
black ash, cucumber, yellow poplar, 
sassafras, maple, sycamore; for treenails, 
yellow locust, bur oak, mulberry; for 
gunstocks, black walnut, cherry, sugar 
maple, red maple,’ yellow wood; for 
fishing rods, osage orange, ash, service- 
berry; for sledge frames, etc., ash, yel- 
low birch, slippery elm, hickory, oak; 
for runners, sourwood; for any such 
purpose as a wheel-hub, requiring tough- 
ness and strength, yellow birch, dog- 
wood, rock elm, winged elm, sour gum, 
liquidamber, honey locust, yellow locust, 
post oak, osage orange, large tupelo; for 
anything requiring a very hard and 
close-grained wood, beech, birch, dog- 
wood, rock elm, slippery elm, winged 
elm, hickory, holly, hornbeam, laurel, 
locust, maple, osage orange, persim- 
mon, plum, service-berry, thorn. 

Green wood can quickly be seasoned 
by heating it in the embers of the camp- 
fire till the sap sizzles out. This also 
makes it, for the time being, so pliable 
that it can be bent into any required 
shape, or it can be straightened by hang- 
ing a weight from one end, or by fasten- 
ing it to a straight form. The applica- 
tion of heat, without deeply charring, 
also hardens green wood, and makes 
it more durable. 

The bark of the following trees makes 
good roofs and temporary shelters, and 
is useful for many other purposes: paper 
birch, basswood, elm, hickory, spruce, 
hemlock, chestnut, balsam fir, white ash, 
cottonwood. 

It is only when the sap is up (spring 
and summer) that bark will peel freely, 
although elm peels through eight months 
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of the year, and some basswood trees 
can be found that will peel even in win- 
ter. But, a rule, if one wishes to strip 
bark in cold weather he will have to 
roast a log carefully without burning 
the outside. Remember that barking a 
tree generally kills it, and that it is illegal 
in some regions, as in the Adirondacks. 
In the real wilderness, however, bark 
has so many uses, that a knowledge 





of how to select and manipulate it is 
one of the essentials of a woodsman’s 
education. : 

Before stripping bark, select a large 
tree with smooth and faultless trunk. 
If it is birch, chose one with bark that 
is thick and with few and small ‘‘eyes.’’ 
For a temporary roof it will be enough 
merely to skin the bark off in long 
strips 8 or 10 inches wide and lay them 
overlapping with alternately the con- 
vex and concave sides out. But for 
nicer jobs the bark must be flattened, 
and the rough outer bark (except in 
case of birch) must be removed, only 
the tough, fibrous, soft inner bark being 
used. For rough work the outer bark 
may simply be ‘‘rossed’’ off with a 
hatchet, but for nice jobs the bark 
should be treated as described below. 
w# If only a moderate sized sheet is 
needed, the tree may not have to be 
felled. First girdle the tree just above 
the swell of the butt, by cutting through 
into the sapwood. Then girdle it again 
as high up as you can reach. Connect 
these two rings by a vertical slit through 
the bark. Now cut into wedge shape 
the larger end of a four-foot length of 
sapling; this is your ‘‘spud’’ or barking 
tool. With it gently work the bark free 
along one edge of the upright slit, and 
thus proceed around the tree till the 
whole sheet falls off. If the girdles are 
5 feet apart, a tree 2 feet in diameter 
will thus yield a sheet about 5x64 ft., 
and a 3-foot tree will afford one 5x94 ft. 
The bark is laid on the ground for a few 
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days to dry in the sun, and is then soaked 
in water, which supples it and makes the 
inner bark easy to remove from the outer. 

I have no space in which to describe 
all the utensils, etc., that can be made 
from bark. One or two simple ex- 
amples must suffice. A tray or trough 
that will hold liquids is quickly made 
by rossing off the outer bark from the 
ends of a sheet of suitable size, but 
leaving it on the middle part to stiffen 
the vessel, The rossed ends are then 
folded over in several overlaying laps, 
gathered up somewhat in the shape of 
a canoe’s bow and stern, and tied with 
bark straps. To make a dipper: take 
a forked stick of green wood, heat the 
fork, bend and bind it into bow form, 
and sew a bark bowl to it with rootlets 
or bark twine; or a slender straight stick 
can similarly be bent into shape for a 
frame. The sewed seams of bark buck- 
ets, etc., are closed with a mixture of 
pine resin or spruce ‘‘gum’’ and grease 
or oil, laid on while hot, and the upper 
edges are stiffened with hoops or withes 
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Elm Dark Darrel 
of pliable wood. Birch, elm, and bass- 
wood are the best barks to use. 

Straps, fish-stringers, etc., are made 
from the whole bark of pawpaw, leather- 
wood (remarkably strong), and hickory 
shoots. Very good ropes and twine can 
be made from the fibres of the inner bark 
of the slippery, white, and winged elms, 
the pignut and other hickories, and 
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buckeye, red cedar, yellow locust, red 
mulberry, and Osage orange. One who 
has not examined the finished work 
would scarce believe what strong, soft, 
and durable cordage, matting, braided 
tump-lines, and even thread, fish-nets, 
and garments can be made from such 
materials by proper manipulation. The 
Indians first separate the bark in long 
strips, remove the woody outer layer, 
and then boil it in a ley of sifted wood 
ashes and water, which softens the 
fibre so it can be manipulated without 
breaking. After it is dried it can be 
separated into small filaments by pound- 
ing, the strings running with the grain 
for several feet. Slippery elm espe- 
cially makes a pliable rope, soft to the 
touch; it can be closely braided, and is 
very durable. If the woody splinters 
and hard 

fragments 

have not (¢ 

beenentire- “ 

ly removed 

by pound- 

ing, the 

shoulder blade of a deer is fastened to an 


upright post, an inch hole is drilled 
through it,and bunches of the boiled bark 
are pulled backward and forward through 


the hole. The filaments are then put 
up in hanks and hung aside for use, 
being boiled to supple them when needed. 

Bark twine is made by holding in the 
left hand one end of the fibre as it is 
pulled from the hank, and separating it 
into two parts, which are laid across the 
thigh. The palm of the right hand is 
then rolled forward over both, so as 
tightly to twist the pair of strands, when 
they are permitted to unite and twist 
into a cord, the left hand drawing it 
away as completed. Other strands are 
twisted in to make the length of cord 
desired. Twine and thread are made 
from the bark of young sprouts. 

The bast or inner rind of basswood 
(linden) makes good rope. More than 
a century ago, two Indians whose canoe 
had drifted, while they were in a 
drunken sleep, upon Goat Island, be- 
tween the American and Canadian falls 
of[ Niagara, let themselves down over 
the face of the cliff by a rope that they 
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made from basswood bark, and thus 
escaped from what seemed to the on- 
lookers as certain death from starvation. 

Mulberry and osage orange bast yield 
a fine, white, flax-like fibre, that used to 
be spun by squaws to the thickness of 
packthread and then woven into gar- 
ments. The inner bark of Indian hemp 
(Apocynum cannabinum), collected in 
the fall, is soft, silky, and exceedingly 
strong. A rope made from it is stronger, 
and keeps longer in water, than one made 
from common hemp. It was formerly 
used by the Indians, almost all over the 
continent, not only for ropes, but for 
nets, threads and garments. The fibres 

: of the nettle 
were also sim- 
ilarly used. 

Here where 

I now am, in 

the Southern 

Appalachians, 

it is not many 

years since 

the mountain 

white women used to make bed-cords 

(perhaps you know how strong such cords 

must be) by twisting or plaiting together 

long, slender splits of hickory wood (pref- 

erably mocker-nut) that they suppled 

by soaking. Such bed-cords are in use 
to this day. 

Theremarkably tough and pliable root- 
lets of white spruce, about the size of a 
quill, when barked, split, and suppled in 
water, are used by Indians to stitch 
together the birch plates of their bark 
canoes, the seams being smeared with 
the resin that exudes from the tree; 
also for sewing up bark tents, and uten- 
sils that will hold water. The finely 
divided roots are called by Northern 
Indians watape. The fibers of tam- 
arack roots, and of hemlock, cedar, and 
cottonwood, are similarly used. The 
long, tough rootstocks of sedge or saw- 
grass are also much used by our Indians 
as substitutes for twine. Baskets made 
from them are the strongest, most du- 
rable, and costliest of all the ingenious 
products of the Indian basket-maker. 
They are strongest when well moistened. 
Grape-vine rope is madeFin a manner 
similar to bark rope. 
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We are children of the forest, and as we 
venture forth from the shadow of the trees, 
we court poverty, thirst, famine, 
premature death. Should all the 
woodlands be swept from the 
FORESTRY earth to-morrow, the human race 

would die off like flies before the 


A WORD 
ON 


first frost of winter. For the forest is mankind’s 
great storehouse, reservoir, and sanitarium. We 
could live and enjoy life to a certain extent 
minus iron and gold, but without the tree we 
should surely perish. Since those early fig- 
leaf days in the Garden of Eden, up to the 
present date, we have been going oftener and 
oftener to the woods for the necessities of civ- 
ilization. To-day the tree is to the white man 
what the buffalo was to the Indian. No 
buffalo, no Indian. No tree, no white man. 
Therefore, all friends of humanity, all oppo- 
nents of race suicide, all sociologists and 
reformers are foresters, whether they are con- 
scious of the fact or not. For just about every- 
thing that makes life worth living comes out 
of the woods. 

The tree is the greatest air purifier in nature, 
absorbing the poisonous carbonic acid gas 
which our lungs throw off, and giving it back 
to us in the form of heathful ozone. In the 
city, trees prevent the spread of disease by 
collecting and holding the germ-laden particles 
of dust which fill the air. If people would 
plant trees, especially conifers, about their 
dwellings, and then leave their windows 
open, consumption would decrease by fifty 
per cent. Trees prevent sudden changes in 
the atmosphere. They are also the best wind 
and storm barriers known, and the only sure 
preventive of floods and freshets. Had the 
banks of the Passaic river above Paterson, for 
instance, been covered with a growth of trees 
to absorb the rainfall and keep the snow from 
melting too rapidly, the city would not have 
suffered two disastrous floods, and her citizens 
would to-day be richer by several jhundred 
thousand dollars. 

It is only within the last decade that the 
people of the United States have become alive 
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to the value of their trees, and taken steps to 
prevent the total annihilation of the forests, 
The lumber and wood-pulp industries, working 
under reckless and greedy management, have 
already squandered vast acreages of the nation’s 
woodlands, and it is now a self-evident fact 
that unless certain radical changes are imme- 
diately instituted, the coming generation of 
Americans will be brought face to face with a 
wood famine such as will be appalling in its far- 
reaching results. Already many of our most 
valuable species of pine are practically extinct, 
as the price of lumber bears eloquent testimony. 
What is needed to check this evil is a great 
wave of public sentiment, demanding that the 
national, state and municipal governments 
acquire the few remaining forests, and insti- 
tute scientific and conservative methods in 
their rhanagement that will guarantee to all 
the people a permanent wood supply, pure 
water, rainfall and places where the diseased 
and world-weary may retire to find health and 
peace of mind. In Theodore Roosevelt we are 
fortunate in having at last a national executive 
who thoroughly understands the forest ques- 
tion and can be relied upon to do all in his 
power to save the forests from the insatiate 
maw of capitalism. And every patriotic cit- 
izen should lend the President his co-operaton 
in gaining this end. There is no economic 
question of broader appeal. Every person 
who breathes air, drinks water, lights a fire, 
builds a house, buys a book, reads a paper, 
writes a letter, travels on a railroad, steamship, 
or goes hunting, fishing or tramping on the 
open road, should be interested in preserving 
the trees. We may not be able to accomplish 
much of a practical nature on our own hook, 
but we can all be foresters in spirit, at least. 
Each of us can do his share in spreading the 
gospel. 

Forestry in America owes its chief impetus 
to one family, the Pinchots of Pennsylvania. 
It has been remarked of Mr. Gifford Pinchot, 
the government forester, that if he can carry 
out his great scheme of forest regeneration in 
this country, he will leave behind him, when 
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he dies, influences that shall be felt for a thou- 
sand years to come. I would rather do Gif- 
ford Pinchot’s work than win a hundred 
battles! 

When Mr. Pinchot took charge of the Di- 
vision of Forestry in 1898, he found it a small 
branch of the Department of Agriculture, 
with a force of eleven members and an annual 
appropriation averaging about twenty-five 
thousand dollars. In 1902 the Division was 
constituted a bureau, and to-day it is one of 
the great government institutions, with a 
working force of over three hundred and fifty 
and an appropriation for the present fiscal year 
of four hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars. 

As a profession, forestry holds out allure- 
ments which are within the grasp of few other 
vocations. Most foresters are young men 
and all are enthusiastic over their work. There 
is a certain epical significance about it which 
appeals to the imagination, stimulating high 
endeavor, and the healthful, outdoor life in 
the woods keeps the brain of the worker fresh 
and his eye steady. It is a brave, husky, 
many-sided profession, and one which should 
appeal to any youth with red blood in his 
veins. There are far too many white-faced, 


anemic clerks and office boys shuffling about 
us already—mere cogs in the complex Wheel. 
The race will improve in vigor and virtue when 


more of our young men go back to the woods 
and learn when and how to swing an axe 
Charles Wissner Barrell 


We dislike to harp on this threadbare sub- 
ject of enforcing the gamé laws; its discussion 
can be pleasing to none. 
But we see constantly so 
much flagrant violation of 
the law of the land and anon 
such rank injustice meted out to some bungling 
poacher, that we must keep on. 

Of late we have strummed vigorously the 
West Virginia and Missouri strings of our 
fault-finding harp. This month we shall twang 
the Maine string. 

The deer season opens in Maine on October 
1, and permits the taking by a hunter properly 
qualified to kill them, of two deer. Yet during 
the past August deer were killed by hunters 
from various camps in northern Maine. No 
less than forty deer were killed on Big Fish 
lake. And to supply the nine or ten Atkins 
camps on the Aroostook, we are authorita- 
tively informed there were killed in August an 
average of thirty deer a week! Almost every 
one of these illegally killed deer was a doe; for 
the bucks were hidden away in the deep woods. 
A few anglers (many had their rifles with them) 
killed bucks, and the heads of these were 
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preserved and left to be mounted, and sent out 
after the season opened. To the credit of the 
guides it must be admitted they did not allow 
a bit of venison to go to waste and would not 
permit their employers to shoot at moose. 

‘*Why, it stands to reason,’’ we are told, 
‘that the camp owners will not go to the ex- 
pense and trouble of taking mutton and veal 
and beef in to their camps so long as they can 
get venison. The deer are there and cost 
nothing.’’ 

Is it any wonder that Commissioner Carle- 
ton, the railroads, the guides, the camp owners 
and the sportsmen of Maine have to ‘‘buck’’ 
the Grangers every time the legislature con- 
venes? Is it right for one of Mr. Carleton’s 
game wardens to arrest and prosecute this 
farmer or that for killing, out of season, a deer 
that has persisted in tramping down the far- 
mer’s grain-field, so long as the camp owners 
kill all the deer they want, to feed vacationists 
from Terra Haute and Hackensack and Brook- 
lyn? Is it justice? We think not. 


It all sifts down to one thing, this matter 
of having the game laws respected: enforce the 
law. When a law‘is not 
thoroughly enforced by the 
authorities it becomes un- 
just. There is no other way 
to look at it. And by the same token it quickly 
becomes a byword with the many. He is the 
loser who hearkens to his conscience and in- 
vests himself his own game warden, he the vic- 
tim who runs, red-handed, into the arms of 
the sleep-walking game commissioner. 

We know a prominent publisher residing 
in St. Louis who, with his friends, a sporting 
goods dealer and two or three railroad officials, 
was wont to shoot ducks at his club in Illinois 
and take them out of the state, contrary to 
law. One time, a year or so ago, he and his 
guide (the guide generally shot most of the 
ducks) struck it lucky und they killed over 
two hundred ducks in one day. Mr. Pub- 
lisher was so overjoyed that he relaxed his 
usual caution, whereupon a wandering IIli- 
nois game warden tripped him up and ‘‘put 
the screws’’ on him. A newspaper reporter 
made a paragraph. Then a certain magazine 
editor in New York got wind of it and abused 
the St. Louis publisher in his magazine. ‘+ This 
last was the unkindest cut of all, and our six- 
foot duck-hunter actually shed tears. To this 
day he is threatened with apoplexy whenever 
his friends mention that editor’s name. For 
the St. Louis newspapers all commented at 
length, with appropriate scare heads, when 
their townsman achieved his ‘‘hog-pen’’ num- 
ber. He didn’t mind the fine, it was the pub- 
licity that hurt. 
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The foregoing paragraph muy be irrelevant, 
but it points a moral. Was it right that this 
man, however guilty, was held up alone to 
the scorn of the world and the amusement of 
his fellow law-breakers? That game warden 
did not stay to intercept and punish other St. 
Louis duck-hunters taking ducks out of IIli- 
nois; he went away, satisfied to rest on his 
laurels. And the sporting goods dealer and 
the railroad officials went over to the club and 
brought back more ducks. 

Justice went a-hunting for her stilliards and 
her wooden sword. 

A condition like this whereby one wrong- 
doer gets buzzsawed and another ducks for 
his larder, while a third is laughed at for stay- 
ing at home and respecting the law, is all 
wrong. What is more, there is no cure for it 
save that most excellent remedy now being 
administered in Bennington county, Vermont, 
by Mr. Harry Chase—he calls it doing his duty, 
and he is a game warden paid by the county 
to protect the game and fish, the county, the 
landowners, the resident sportsmen and visit- 
ing sportsmen, by enforcing within Bennington 
county the fish and game laws on the statutes 
of the state We believe the state of Maine 
pays out a very tidy sum each year for a like 
purpose. 


When the national congress again convenes 
there will, in all probability, be presented 
for consideration by Hon. George 
DO IT Shiras, 3rd, new measures to re- 
NOW place House Bill 15,601, commonly 
known as the Shiras National Game 
Law Bill, and House Bill 19,164, for the fed- 
eral protection of migratory fish, which lapsed, 
due to the adjournment of the congress. Our 
readers are familiar with the purposes of these 
bills and must know they stand to be the sal- 
vation of the wildfowl and the migratory game 
fish. We trust each of our readers will write 
to the assemblyman from his district urging 
his favorable attention to these measures when 
they come up. 

A hint as to the advisability of these bills 
being enacted is given by Mr. Hendrich in his 
article ‘‘With the Wild, Idle Shantyboaters,” 
elsewhere in this issue, when he says, ‘‘There 
is an unwritten law recognized all the way 
down the river (Mississippi) that everything 
outside the levees is open and does not come 
under the state laws.” 

It is noteworthy also that the shantyboaters 
—who know no law—shoot the wildfowl on 
their northern migration, which Mr. Hendrich 
says commences about February 15. Should 
the Shiras National Game Law Bill be enacted, 
the shantyboaters will precede the ducks in 
their northern migration and ‘‘everything out- 
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side of the levees’’ will be watched over by 
federal game wardens who will not require ex- 
tradition papers to bring law-breakers to ac- 
count. 


‘Two or three weeks in the country,” said 
the doctor, running some sort of electric rivet- 
ing machine up and down the 
THE length of his patient’s spine, 
DOCTOR'S ‘‘would do you more good than 
ADVICE anything. This—That hurt?— 
this is to take the place of the 
exercise you haven’t had. No, there aren’t 
any knobs on it—it’s rotary vibration caused by 
the high speed. Wakes you up, don’t it? Well if 
I thought it would awaken you to the everlasting 
good that you can find in the country, would 
induce you to swap your skyscraper for a hill, 
I’d double the dose. There; now sit down and 
listen to me. 

‘Abraham Lincoln’s maxims were: ‘Do not 
worry; eat three square meals a day; say your 
prayers; think of your wife; be courteous to 
your creditors; keep your digestion good; steer 
clear of biliousness; exercise; go slow and easy. 
Maybe there are other things that your especial 
case requires to make you happy, but my 
friend, these, I reckon, will give you a good 
life.’ Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson said: 
‘The would-be centenarian should never smoke 
nor drink—especially the latter, and he should 
eat very little meat. He should keep early 
hours and work as little as possible by artificial 
light. Moreover, he should not make haste to 
be rich and he should avoid worry and consum- 
ing ambition.’ 

‘““Moltke—you’ve read of the great field mar- 
shal—when asked in his 90th year how he had 
maintained his health and activity, answered, 
‘By great moderation in all things and by 
regular outdoor exercise.’ Crispi said that 
‘regularity and abstinence are the secrets of 
long life.’ Sidney Cooper also believed in regu- 
larity. Legouve attributed his long life to regu- 
lar exercise. According to Sir James Sawyer, 
the secret of longevity consists in paying atten- 
tion to a number of small details. Among these 
are the following: ‘Eight hours’ sleep; sleep on 
the right side; keep the bedroom window open 
all night; have a mat to the bedroom door; do 
not have the bedstead against the wall; no cold 
tub in the morning, but a bath at the tempera- 
ture of the body; exercise before breakfast; eat 
little meat and see that it is well cooked; (for 
adults) drink no milk; eat plenty of fat, to feed 
the cells which destroy disease germs; avoid 
intoxicants, which destroy these cells; daily ex- 
ercise in the open air; allow no pet animals in 
living rooms—they are apt to carry about dis- 
ease germs; live in the country if possible; 
watch the three D’s—drinking water, damp 
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and drains; change of occupation; take frequent 
and short holidays; limit your ambition and 
keep your temper.’ 

‘“‘Now, you are not going to remember more 
than a dozen words of what I have said, I know 
that. Never mind, it’s all right. What I par- 
ticularly wish to impress upon you is that I, 
nor any other doctor, cannot take care of you 
if you do not take care of yourself. Do not 
imagine that you can keep going on short 
rations of pure air (be which I don’t mean any 
kind of city air), sunshine, exercise, and mental 
relaxation. When you read a paragraph in 
your Sunday paper telling how ‘A woman who 
had passed many sleepless nights discovered 
that a buttered cracker sprinkled with cayenne 
pepper eaten just before retiring would send 
her to sleep,’ forget it. Keep clear of 
the need for noticing such foolishness. Get 
your mind off your work and your feet on the 
earth once in a while. Stop working over- 
time. Take it easy, friend, and don’t ever 
come back here and own up to so much foolish- 
ness. I am here to doctor those who cannot 
help being ill.” 





Bear hunters will do well to"stay away from 

the vicinity of Kennedy’s lake, Cal., which the 

Los Angeles Times describes as 

A BEAR- _ being ‘‘much favored”? by Miss 

HUNTING Abbie Taggart, who hunts bears. 

TIP “Miss Taggart,” this newspaper 

says, ‘‘recently returned from 

the Lake Tahoe district, where she alone shot 

and killed seven bears and a mountain lion, not 
to mention small game. 

“This locality, thirty-five miles from the 
town of Sonora, is rugged. The forester’s 
camp is at Crow creek, on the old Mono and 
Sonora toll road, over which millions of dollars’ 
worth of gold ore was packed in the early days. 
But now only wild animals pass that way. 
Twenty-five miles away, in the deepest and 
loneliest of Sierran grandeur, is Kennedy’s 
lake, a place especially favored by Miss Taggart, 
who has often made the trip unaccompanied 
on her spirited horse, with hunting knife and 
ammunition at her belt and rifle loaded for big 
game. Perhaps she would not return to camp 
for two or three days, but her parents never 
worried, for they knew her self-reliant and in- 
dependent nature.”’ 

It occurs to us, after carefully perusing the 
best reports of Mr. Roosevelt’s last bear hunt, 
that another time it might be more resultful— 
if we are to believe the Los Angeles Times, 
surely a reputable newspaper—if the author 
of “Hunting the Grisly and Other Sketches” 
should dispense with Messrs.-Goff, Borah et al, 
and the bear dogs and trust to his own “‘self- 
reliant and independent nature.” 
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Don't go to the Kennedy lake country for 
bears this fall; Miss Taggart killed the last bear 
Bruin of them ’way last June. 


At the recent national rifle tournament there 
were thirty-seven teams represented and the 
interest manifested shows that 
RETURN rifle and revolver practice are 
OF RIFLE- not only beginning to receive 
SHOOTING proper recognition in military 
circles, but are ‘‘catching on”’ 

again with the public. 

Time was when to be a good shot with rifle 
or pistol meant something, and the fame of 
champions was broadspread throughout the 
land. Then came a lull, followed by the ad- 
vent of bicycling and the triumphs of the elon- 
gated Zimmerman, of Tyler, of Bliss, and of 
Sanger. The rifle shooters were no more, 
sporting editors forgot all they knew of shoot- 
ing matches in the whirl of the bicycle craze. 
Then came golf and claimed a goodly following 
and more publicity than it deserved. And at 
last we are settled down to rifle shooting again, 
only we have it now on a common sense basis 
wherein professionalism has no part, and the 
development of good rifle and revolver shoots 
in the military and among civilians is the single 
objective. And it is well indeed; for we 
know of no more commendable recreation. 
According to our way of thinking, to qualify 
as a good citizen, a man should take as active 
an interest in rifle practice as he does in politics. 

Tue Epiror 


That Egyptian darkness has settled upon this 
fair state is absolutely established. It looks 
very much as if one agency 


AS TO —and a most potent one—in 
WEST VIR- spreading this pall was the 
GINIA’S leather trust. This pestilent 
DARKNESS organization has bought up 


for a song from ignorant 
or helpless mountaineers vast tracts of 
forest lands which its officials and minions 
are “improving” by denuding them of both 
oak and softer woods. The magnificent oak 
trees are felled and peeled for the bark only and 
left to rot. The softer timber is cut for pulp 
wood, and the small trees of all varieties are 
destroyed for mine props wherever they can by 
any possibility be taken to a shipping point. 
So much for the timber and bark. Now for 
the subsequent treatment of the bark It is, 
of course, used for tanning and an acrid, nox- 
ious liquor is made of it, reeking with tannin. 
This liquid is freely discharged into such superb 
mountain streams as the Great Capon and 
South Branchrivers. Theeffect of these astrin- 
gent poisons on the tender internal tissues 
of fish and men may be judged from thei 
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effect in tanning the tough external tissues of 
hides. 

I was camped on the banks of the South 
Branch of the Potomac, a once famous stream 
for bass, during the summer just ended. Twice 
in five weeks, though at a distance by river of 
over sixty miles from the great Moorefield tan- 
nery, the water of the river was turned for an 
entire day each time the color of clear strong 
coffee, and the nauseous reek of tannin filled 
the air. 

I promptly reported the matter to the state 
game and fish warden, Mr. J. H. Marcum, of 
Huntington, W. Va., rcininding him that this 
was a flagrant violation of both state and fed- 
eral law, and expressing the hope that he would 
see his way clear to prompt and vigorous action. 
Imagine my surprise to receive from this zealous 
official a reply stating that since he had been ad- 
vised by the fish commissioners that as these 
liquors were not injurious to fish, he did not see 
what action he could take! 

Not injurious to fish! They are rank poison. 
And setting aside the fish, what of the human 
beings who dwell along this once crystal-clear 
river and drink its waters? They do not count, 
forsooth. Nothing counts to a trust nor to 
officials within the reach of the baneful influ- 
ence thereof. 

B. W. Mitchell 


Here is a paragraph that is in marked con- 
trast with those appearing in the daily papers 
during the autumn. It ap- 

THE VIRTUE peared in one of the bulle- 


OF A tins of the New York State 
‘“‘CUSSING’’ Forest, Fish and Game Com- 
mission: 


‘‘There were but few fatal shooting acci- 
dents reported.’’ 

This is cheering news from a reliable source. 
There is great need of more such. There is no 
valid reason why paragraphs referring to the 
slaughter of human beings should appear at 
all, but they have appeared with startling 
frequency for a number of years, and probably 
will be seen from time to time until certain 
humans who lug firearms about with them will 
get over the foolish notion that the moment 
they enter the woods there is need for cease- 
less vigilance lest they miss a shot at some- 
thing that is alive. They seldom bag that 
which they search for, and still more seldom 
do they miss any man who may be so unfor- 
tunate as to stray into the danger zone of their 
rifles. There is no law on the statute books 
of any state that will cause such persons to 
be more careful. Laws will not touch them 
in time to prevent their deadly work, but un- 
written laws will, and if these are enforced 
properly there will be less promiscuous shooting. 
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There are various methods by which a care- 
less man may be singled out and watched or 
avoided. If he is in camp with a number of 
persons, it may be worth while to read the 
riot act to him occasionally and make him 
distinctly understand that he can either be care- 
ful or hit the trail for home. It may hurt his 
feelings, but it will save the funeral expenses 
of other persons not just ready to canter up the 
flume—and we are all trying to save our own 
funeral expenses to our relatives as long as 
possible. 


Enters now upon the scene your swart 
foreigner who has come to the United States 
to accumulate a fortune. 
THE CURSE OF Six days in the week he 
THE SUBURBS sells bananas or shoe- 
strings or cheap trash on 
the streets, but on the Sabbath he hastens to 
the suburbs, armed with a Zulu shotgun, and 
scours every bit of woods and brush. Here 
he pots a woodpecker, there a robin, further 
on a thrush. Perhaps he bags a cottontail or 
a chickaree. If he is lucky he coilects a few 
yellowhammers and a dozen or so other small 
fry. Meet him suddenly in a narrow path and 
involuntarily he clutches his blunderbuss more 
closely and glares at you sullenly, as if he were 
almost sure you are about to take him into 
custody. Nine times out of ten he pursues 
the little birds from dawn until dark, and gets 
away with his plunder. On the tenth he 
pleads ignorance of the English language and 
of the law and perhaps gets off with a repri- 
mand, which he does not understand; or 
alight fine. But he takes his dollar gun home 
with him for use on future excursions afield. 
These men should be apprehended and 
searched by any peace officer who sees them 
abroad with a gun. Confiscation of firearms 
and jail sentences should follow their violation 
of the bird laws. Very severe penalties are 
needed, the imposition of fines seeming to have 
failed to put a stop to this ravaging of our 
fields of the smal! birds. 


This is the season when no-hunting and no- 
trespassing signboards seem to crop up in the 
most unexpected 

THE SIGN-BOARD places. They may 
SEASON not have been no- 
ticed during one’s 

rambles in the country during the summer when 
he carried a camera or fishing rod, but now that 
autumn has come and one wishes he had a gun 
with him, though for the nonce merely casting 
up his chances of getting a shot should he bring 
one next time, there emerges from the bush, 
ghostlike, the fearfully and wonderfully worded 
warning to move on; at least that is the im- 
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pression one has in passing. These boards 
appear in truck patches, fields and woods; on 
the shores of streams and ponds; in back yards 
and front yards, and even in vacant lots in 
the suburbs of our cities. Most of them are 
worded in polite English, but there are ex- 
ceptions. The writer has in mind a series of 
boards, standing in several enclosed places 
near a Middle West town, each bearing the 
warning, ‘‘Keep Out or Get Shot.’’ 

The writer confesses to a wholesome respect 
for landowners who post their property. It 
is their privilege. Nor has heever yet asked 
permission to shoot on private lands and been 
denied. But he has never seen anything so 
maddening, so downright insulting to sports- 
men as these threatening boards referred to. 
It is true there are hoodlums who carry fire- 
arms afield when they should be forbidden even 
the ownership of firearms; but no man has the 
right to consider that every person found 
afield with a gun requires watching, and it is 
a pretty pass when one who goes out for an 
afternoon’s shooting must watch closely lest 
he be potted by some misguided individual 
hiding behind the bushes. Although the 
sportsman may never have looked upon his 
own firearm as a weapon, he must necessarily 
look upon the existence of such boards as a 
constant menace to him, and whether he likes 
to think of such a thing or not, he may find 
himself putting a couple of buckshot shells 
where they may be got at quickly-—for any man 
who threatens to shoot any person who may 
commit a common misdemeanor may not be 
accountable for making good the threat. 

There always has been and it seems there 
always will be a misunderstanding between 
landowners and persons who seek game. The 
former are often seriously annoyed by irre- 
sponsible persons, the narrow-minded ones 
jumping to the conclusion that all outsiders 
are alike bad. But, while the landowner has 
clearly-defined rights, the mere possession 
of property does not invest him with the power 
to take the Jaw into his own hands and deal 
summarily with those he considers his, ene- 
mies. 

Perry D. Frazer 


UNKEL DAVID’S FILOSOFY , 
Wite Sand landing, Misurie. 
Sept. fore. 


DERE FELDE AN STREME: 

Wen yore Unkel David was in the cattel bizi- 
ness he had in His string 2 Andallushian saddel 
horses, witch is a kinde that is bay with a roan 
rump. They was boath the worst horses to 
handel an the best to work he evver had, Sar An 
my muel included. 
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This here black Wiskered man Nelson witch 
lives to Roussans is like them. I mean hard to 
handel, etc., not the uther. He has a groutch 
in the morning and by 10 o’clock is alrite. He 
is as hard as nales and has beet me shooting, 
witch is doin considerabul. He is alwais the 
same about doing things, that is he keeps his 
mouth shut an doz them 

Yore Unkel David met a man on the packet 
Sante Geneveeve agoin to Sante Loois the uther 
day that sed the Jappan war was ended, the 
Rooshins havin won a diplomatick Victorie. 
Ses I toe him you have been reedin some news- 
paper an lernt that expreshun. Wood you call 
it a diplomatick victorie if you dodged bein 
kicked a secont time by a muel an dident give 
the muel a feed of otes for kickin you the first 
time? Thats how itglooks toe me sed I. 

To goe back to this here Nelson he is a batche- 
ler and ust toe be a libaryan in some public 
libary. He keeps the store here just for some- 
thin toe do, and. plais poaker for his living 
saterday nights. He is a rite good tirke hunter 
toe, They tel me. 

Could anything be more mirackulous said 
the famus Tommas Carlyle than a acktule 
awthentick goste? I find on consulting 
authoytys that ouer giffted filantrofist Mister 
John D Rockinfeller hasent never made a 
simmiler remark, altho he is a dispeptick alsoe. 
Miss Ida Tarbbel who was Mister Rockinfeller’s 
oald schoolteacher ses it is beckaws Carlyle was 
a essayist and John is a Assayist that they 
havent agreed on gostes. Yore Unkel David 
aint yet prepared to give his oppinion, but Miss 
Tarbbel ought toe no. I have alsoe ritten toe 
Tommas Lawson toe no his religun. 

Carlyle was an eye witnes of the French revo- 
lushun, a personal frend of Olliver Cromwell 
and Frederick the Grate and said he never 
thought the rites of men worth mutch discuss- 
ing. The grand point, he sed, was the mites 
of men. Mr. Rockinfeller never botherd his 
hed about no revolushun, he hasent anny in- 
timate frends, but he is keenlie alive to the 
sharpnes of Mr. Carlyles grand point. Car- 
lyle wore long hare and Rockinfeller hasnt 
enny. Carlyle was alwais short of munny, but 
John desidedly aint. Maybe thats where the 
goste comes in. 

Ritch men aint demmigods nor Ogers. 
They are justt Plane folks, 

P.S.: And afrade toe Aprotch a oald moolie 
cow sumtimes, 

Ducks will be acoming down the river soone. 
We have some rite smart corn on ouer plais 
and Sar An has done sold all her poltrie but 
them she is agoin toe keep. I have bilt me a 
boat with the assistence of old man Roussan. 
If he’d a been a Reppublickan we couldent 
done it. Soe no more at presunt. 

Unxe. Davin. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK NOTES 
SALMON FISHING IN THE 8ST, JOHN 


It has been demonstrated beyond all ques- 
tion that salmon can be caught with a fly in 
the St. John river, although up to a very short 
time ago there was not an angler in New 
Brunswick familiar with the conditions, who 
believed such a thing possible. The St. John 
river is easily the largest in the province, hav- 
ing a total length of about four hundred and 
fifty miles. One of its largest tributaries is 
the Tobique, which empties into the main 
river near Perth, one hundred and ninety miles 
from its mouth. The Tobique has long been 
famous as a salmon stream, and during recent 
years the members of the Tobique Salmon 
Club, who control most of the best pools, have 
enjoyed capital sport. As salmon have to 
pass up the St. John river to reach the waters 
of the Tobique, people have often wondered 
why it was not possible to take them with a 
fly in the large rivers. Repeated attempts 
have been made by skilful anglers in days gone 
by, but there is no record of their having 
achieved any measure of success. Fishing by 
net is allowed by law from the mouth of the 
river to the head of the tide, a distance of 
ninety miles, and has been carried on vigor- 
ously year after year since the country was 
first inhabited. Located near the tidehead 
are a number of large and fertile islands, and 
the river in their vicinity is shallow and swift 
in many places. It is here that the drift nets 
are brought into use and hundreds of salmon 
are annually taken by this method in defiance 
of the law. During the past season the run 
of fish was exceptionally good, as many as 
twenty-five, ranging in weight from ten to 
thirty pounds having been taken in a single 
night by one fisherman. 

These surprising catches set devotees of the 
rod to thinking, and the only conclusion they 
could arrive at was that with the fish so plentiful 
at least some of them must lie quietly in the 
pools in the daytime, and therefore might be 
tempted to rise to the feather. Messrs. Joseph 
Walker and James S. Neill of Fredericton, lead- 
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ing members of the Dongarvon Salmon Club, 
were the first to put this and that together and 
correctly size up the situation. They decided to 
make a trial with rod and fly anyway, and 
did so with surprising results. A _ five-mile 
drive from Fredericton landed them at the 
pool and they were not long in settling down 
to business. As they did not have a great 
deal of faith in the undertaking, one rod was 
all they took along with them. Mr. Walker 
made the first try, casting from the shore, 
and in less than three minutes hooked a five- 
pound grilse. It was a lively specimen and 
fifteen minutes elapsed before he brought it 
to the gaff. Mr. Neill then tried his hand and 
was soon rewarded by hooking another grilse. 
In less than two hours they had each killed 
two grilse and had hooked and lost five others. 

The lucky fishermen tried to keep their great 
find quiet for a few days, but it leaked out 
and created the greatest excitement among 
the fraternity. During the two remaining 
weeks of the open season scores of anglers and 
would-be anglers visited the locality and fifty- 
four grilse were killed in that space of time 
from the one pool; and this was accomplished 
in spite of the fact that the pool was swept 
nightly by drift nets and hundreds of salmon 
taken in that way. 

The pool in which the salmon were caught 
is a narrow strip of water which separates one 
of the islands from the mainland. There is 
rapid water for a distance of about half a mile, 
and the maximum depth during the dry sea- 
son is about six feet. It is believed by those 
competent to judge that there are scores of 
pools between Fredericton and the mouth of 
the Tobique where salmon can be taken with a 
fly under proper conditions. The Silver Doc- 
tor and Montreal were the flies most com- 
monly used by the successful fishermen. 

It is certainly new and refreshing to have 
salmon rise to a fly in the St. John river, and 
old anglers, being mindful of the unsuccessful 
efforts made in former years to take them in 
that way, are unable to account for the change. 
As all of the fish killed with the rod this season 
were grilse ranging from four to six pounds 
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in weight, the most plausible theory advanced 
is that they are from spawn taken from the 
Restigouche and other angling streams of the 
province and transplanted in the Tobique. 
It is known that for years the Tobique Salmon 
Club has been carrying on this work of propa- 
gation, and if the-St. John river is to become 


an angling stream, which seems altogether 
likely, to this organization is due a large share 
of the credit. 

The discovery made by the Fredericton 
fishermen has had one good result; it has 
aroused public opinion against those who 
make use of the drift nets and the authorities 
have promised to put a stop to the illegal and 
destructive practice. The St. John is a navi- 
gable river under the control of the Dominion 
government, and fishing in its waters is free 
to all. If the hopes set upon this river are 
realized the chances are that in future there 
will be salmon fishing in New Brunswick 
for the masses as well as the classes 


WHAT POACHING CAN DO 


A few years ago the Southwest Miramichi 


river was justly regarded as one of the finest 
salmon rivers in Eastern America; to-day, due 
to the nefarious work of the law-breaker and 
poacher, it does not even stand in the fourth- 
rate class. It is true grilse are sometimes 
taken in the Burnt Hill pool, near the spawn- 
ing grounds, but only fish that are able to 
dodge between the meshes of a net succeed in 
getting that far up the stream. In the old 
days the Southwest Miramichi was visited an- 
nually by the late Joseph Jefferson, ex-Gov- 
ernor Russell of Massachusetts, and other 
noted anglers from different parts of the United 
States and Canada, and they used every means 
in their power to protect the fish from poach- 
ers. They erected comfortable lodges at 
Clearwater and Burnt Hill, employed guard- 
ians at their own expense, and gave efficient 
protection to the forty-mile section of the 
river between Burnt Hill and Boiestown. 
Some sixty-four miles still intervened, how- 
ever, between Boiestown and the head of 
tidewater, a short distance above Indiantown, 
and it was on this section, which runs partly 
through an inhabited country, that the poacher 
got in his work. The Dominion government 
employed six guardians to patrol the river above 
tidewater, but it was seldom that these officials 
made any determined effort to enforce the law, 
and the money paid them for their services 
might just as well have been thrown into the 
river for all the good that was accomplished. 
Local anglers joined with visiting Americans in 
protesting to the authorities, but all tono pur- 
pose, and the struggle was finally given up in 
disgust. On one occasion a Dominion fishery 
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inspector was induced to visit the locality and in 
company with several guardians made a canoe 
trip from Boiestown to Indiantown. In two days 
the party confiscated no less than forty nets 
which they found set in the river. The en- 
raged settlers followed them to Indiantown, 
and went so far as to threaten them with per- 
sonal violence if the nets were not restored to 
them. The officers remained firm for a time, 
but political influence was finally brought to 
bear and the nets went back to the owners. 

Since that time no serious attempt has been 
made to enforce the law and the poachers have 
practically had things all their own way. The 
fishing lodges have long since fallen into decay 
and if a sportsman from abroad ever visits the 
stream nowadays it is for the sake of an out- 
ing rather than for the sport that it offers. The 
conditions on the Miramichi are even worse 
to-day than when Joe Jefferson whipped its 
waters for the lordly salmon. 

Even if there were no poaching on the Mira- 
michi, salmon would have a difficult time in 
getting up the river, as net fishing is carried on 
under sanction of the law for the first forty-five 
miles. Operations are conducted on a very ex- 
tensive scale, but the rival concerns interested 
in the business watch one another to see that 
they keep within the letter of thelaw. The bulk 
of the fish taken go to the canneries, but many 
are forwarded im refrigerator cars to the mar- 
kets of the Eastern States. Shipments to the 
American market are usually made at a profit, 
but last season was an exception to the rule 
and some shippers at times did not receive 
more than eight cents per pound net for their 
fish. Just think of it, salmon caught in New 
Brunswick, packed in ice and delivered in the 
American market for eight cents a pound! 

While the extensive operations carried on at 
the mouth of the Miramichi river are regret- 
table to all disciples of Isaak Walton, it is a 
matter of commerce and must be accepted as 
such, although the time will certainly come 
when the salmon will abandon the Miramichi 
and seek other rivers where they will have a 
chance to reach the spawning grounds. Then 
it will be discovered that the goose has been 
killed that laid the golden egg. Anglers have 
a right to protest against illegal fishing, and it 
is the duty of the authorities to heed their pro- 
test and try to remedy matters. The Domin- 
ion government, which has control of the fish- 
eries, lately acquired a line of railway which 
parallels the Miramichi river for a distance of 
sixty miles, and the hope is entertained that 
some day the railway officials will awake to the 
fact that this once magnificent salmon stream 
can be made a valuable asset to the railway 
and then perhaps the poaching will . rw 

Frederickton, N. B. R.P.A 
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DON’T DO IT 

If you are going on a big game shooting trip 
during the autumn, don’t wait until the last 
moment to purchase your rifle, then take it to 
the woods without first having tried it at forty 
or fifty yards at target, to see if it is properly 
sighted. Get it as far in advance of your de- 
parture as possible, then when you have a 
couple of hours’ time, go to some rifle range 
or put up a target against some hill and try a 
dozen shots or so at a mark the size of a 
squirrel’s head, lying down and resting the 
rifle over something soft, say your coat folded, 
being careful to determine to your own satis- 
faction exactly where the front sight was held 
at the moment the hammer fell, comparing 
the location of the sight with the position of 
the bullet hole, and adjusting the sights until 
the bullet will strike almost exactly, each time, 
the place where the front sight was held. It 
is best to fire groups of at least five shots be- 
fore touching the sights, then, if your holding 
is approximately correct, alter for the average 
of the group, not for single shots. If the rifle 
cannot be depended on to place all of its shots 
in a circle two inches in diameter at fifty yards, 
using fixed ammunition, take it back to the 
dealer who sold it to you and register a kick, 
for a rifle that will shoot wild enough to miss 
a grouse’s head at short range is no hunting 
rifle. Still better, and especially if it is small 
caliber and you intend to hunt squirrels or 
grouse, it should be almost absolutely accurate 
at short range. Then if you miss a squirrel’s 
head at thirty yards—we all do 
save time and trouble by placing the blame 
where it generally belongs—with the shooter, 
not the rifle or ammunition. 

If you are having a new rifle or-gun made, 
don’t wait until three weeks before your hunt- 
ing trip before placing the order, then keep the 
dealer or manufacturer on pins and needles 
with requests to hurry it along. These people 
have to eat and sleep occasionally, even during 
their busy season, and a rush job is not always 
all it should be. Something may be forgotten 
or overlooked, and if so you will find it out 
when you are at the furthest point from the 
repair shop. This invariably happens. A 
manufacturer should be given at least a month 
on a good gun or rifle, so that it can be put 
through all the processes of its manufacture 
in the regular way, witbout haste. Then, if 
it is not up to the scratch, you can call him 
down, perhaps in time to remedy any de- 
fects before you go afield. Present systems of 
inspection save owners of firearms a great deal 
of annoyance, but the man who is always in a 
hurry for a thing must take the consequences. 

Should your favorite gun need overhauling, 
don’t wait until two days before opening day 





to take it to the gunsmith, for if you do you 
will find his head sticking out of a stack of 
guns that must be got out of the way before 
your turn comes. Take it to him during the 
summer, when he has nothing to do but pay 
rent and hold down his job. 

If your favorite dog has grown fat and lazy 
during the summer, don’t wait until you go 
afield to exercise him. Take him out fre- 
quently and let him run until his muscles are 
hardened a bit and his roundness is gone. 
He may be willing enough, no matter what his 
weight, but he will feel the heat and will give 
poor satisfaction when the fault is not his own. 

Finally, don’t put on a pair of new hunting 
shoes on opening day, and then growl next 
morning because you are so stiff and lame that 
you can hardly get out of the house. 


A SUGGESTION FOR NATIONAL FOREST RESERVES 


Mr. G. Frederick Schwarz, in Forestry and 
Irrigation, the official organ of the American 
Forestry Association, in speaking of the recent 
transfer of the administration of the national 
forest reserves from the General Land Office to 
the Bureau of Forestry, makes the following 
suggestion for preserving the life history of the 
virgin forest: 


Whoever has studied the artificial forests of Ger 
many, France, and other European countries in which 
systems of forestry have become firmly established 
must have noticed the restrictions there placed upon 
the free play of nature’s forces and the consequent 
loss in suggestiveness to the student of forest life. 
Where trees are commanded to live in mixture or 
separated according to species, to grow densely or 
openly, to disappear at a certain age; where, also, 
under; rowth an + | surfacegrowth are encouraged or 
excluded, as the case may be, and even the nature of 
the soil is gradually brought into subjection, the lan- 
guage of the forest becomes less and less varied in its 
expression. But where nature is allowed perfect 
freedom an endless variety of idioms, so to speak, is 
found, and, by the same analogy, changing moods and 
tenses give expression to the character of the forest 
and reveal its capabilities. 

It is true that the artificial forest sometimes teaches 
us silvical truths that are hidden or unobservable in 
the natural forest. It is also true that in our own 
forests, where the accidents of civilization have often 
interfered rudely and suddenly with a natural develop- 
ment, new and valuable information is sometimes pre- 
sented in the most emphatic and striking manner. 
But such lessons have a restricted meaning when com 

ared with the subtle teachings of the purely virgin 
orest, because they are based on sudden and drastic 
changes, which interfere with the operation of other 
forces and which it is often undesirable or impossible to 
repeat in practice. On the other hand, the life history ¢ 
the virgin forest is more jlogical and connected and 
although in many thin ngs inscrutable and difficult of 
interpretation, it yields the richest suggestions to 
careful investigation. 

Such considerations have made it appear to me that 
it mightjbe of much practical value‘in the develop- 
ment of future systems of forest ma ment, if 
selected areas of purely virgin forest could be main- 
tained in that condition for purposes of study and 
comparison. These would, in addition, be of general 
scientific and historic interest and would be most 
welcome to students of nature, as well as to lovers of 
landscape and to all those who appreciate the quiet, 
wild places of the earth. 

It may possibly be Fe ag that we already possess 
extensive reserves of this kind in our national parks; 
but the purpose of these is entirely different. Most 
of the national parks were established to preserve some 
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natural wonder of geologic or botanic interest, or to 
commemorate some important event in our national 
history. They do not illustrate with any complete- 
ness the striking relations between forest growth and 

logic formation, altitude, latitude, rainfall, and 
other geographic and climatic factors. Or it may be 
thought that the selection of truly representative areas 
for different regions would be difficult, if not impossible, 
on account of the rare occurrence of purely virgin tracts, 
entirely unchanged by fire, grazing or other human 
interferences. ‘To this it may be answered that ab- 
solutely primitive conditions would hardly be necessary; 
it would be sufficient for practical purposes if the re- 
served areas clearly represented distinct types of forest 
and a reasonably ,close approximation to virgin 
conditions. By carefully protecting such areas they 
might soon be led back to a perfectlysnatural state. 

lt is not my purpose to enter into details here re- 
garding the necessary number or the proper sizes of 
these local or regional forest type reservations, but 
it is evident that they should be so chosen and delim- 
ited as to constitute in each case an individual and 
unified whole; as, for example, a distinct section of 
some valley, a minor watershed, orasmali basin. They 
should also be so situated as to lend themselves to 
some practical, efficient system of protection. 

lf there is practical value in the foregoing suggestion 
it would seem desirable to make an early segregation 
of such tracts; not because there is an immediate 
necessity for them, but because propositions of this 
nature, if they do not receive early attention, are less 
likely to be considered in the urgency of later work. 

Let me call attention to the esthetic value that 
would belong to such reservations and the interest that 
they would have for future generations as examples of 
the genuine, unaltered expressions of nature. in them 
might be preserved the expressive forms of many kinds 
of trees, the manifold beauties of foliage and branches, 
the characteristic groupings in the natural forest, and 
its peculiar lights and shadows. Large old trees, 
striking rock forms, and geologic features of unusual 
interest might in them find a proper setting. Here 
also might be found the subtle influence that nature 
has on our moral and physical well-being, the quality 
of wild places that appeals to many of us in such a 
strange, intimate way. 

I should not like to convey the impression of believ- 
ing all merely natural scenes and objects to be on that 
account necessarily beautiful, although nature con- 
tains so much beauty, not only in detail but even in 
combination. Neither does it seem to me that the 
operations of forestry generally result in producing 
esthetic effects in the forest. Incidentally, although 
almost always uuintentionally, certain new forms of 
beauty may be thus produced. On the whole the 
forests become stereotyped. Often it is the mere 
technical excellence of the artificial forest that 
makes it appear attractive in the eyes of the profess- 
ional forester. . 

Our national forest reserves are still to a large extent 
in a wild, natural state, and it will be many years, in 
fact, before they shall have become impressed with the 
stamp of artificiality. Fire-scarred and overgrazed 
as many of them are, careful treatment can but im- 
prove the appearance which large areas in the reserves 
present rr 0 And yet there are corners and ridges 
and valleys in these reserves that would retain a higher 
scenic value by being left untouched, if such a sacri- 
fice were possible. Would it not be possible to com- 
bine in each of the proposed special reservations the 
silvicultural aims ona the westhetic ones? 

Many people are deeply interested in the national 
forest reserves for other reasons than the material ben- 
efits which they will bring. ‘There is, in fact, a very 
wide popular interest in nature for its own sake. This 
is shown not only by the decided increase of literature 
that deals with nature-study in its various forms, but 
by the tendency to live out of doors and to travel, by 
the increase of suburban and country homes, the form- 
ation of outdoor art associations and the rapid exten- 
sion and development of public parks. Considering 
these things, and realizing also that by far the larger 

art of the forested areas of the United States are held 
y individuals and corporations, and that private owners 
cannot be expected to relinquish any part of their 
holdings for special purposes ‘Son which they cannot 
derive tangible benefit, the question arises: Cannot 
the government reserve certain selected areas, insig- 
nificant in their combined extent, for the purposes that 
have been indicated and as an uplifting influence for 
those that may come after us? 
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ELK AND MOOSE IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 

The Western elk that were liberated in the 
Adirondacks some years ago appear to have 
increased somewhat in numbers, judging from 
what is said on this subject in a bulletin re- 
cently issued by the New York State Forest, 
Fish and Game Commission, concerning the 
game conditions during 1904. ‘‘Reports in- 
dicate,’’ it says, ‘‘that the number of wild elk 
in the Adirondacks has increased steadily since 
the first herd of twenty-two was liberated in 
June, 1901. The animals are so widely dis- 
tributed through the Adirondack counties, 
and have so separated into small bands that 
it is no longer possible to state accurately their 
number. It is estimated, however, after mak- 
ing allowance for probable fatalities, that there 
are no less than two hundred elk now in the 
woods. The animals appear to winter well, 
and the experiment of introducing elk into the 
woods is no doubt a success. During the last 
session of the legislature an act was passed 
giving the commission authority to acquire 
live elk by gift as well as by purchase. As no 
appropriation is available, donations of elk 
to the state would prove highly acceptable, 
if only for the purpose of infusing new blood 
into the present herds. 

‘‘Owing to the lack of an appropriation, it 
has been impossible to procure additional 
moose. The friends of the movement to re- 
store this animal to the Adirondacks insist that 
not enough moose have been purchased and 
liberated to make the experiment a fair one. 
They point to the success which has attended 
the introduction of elk as an evidence of what 
might be done if a sufficient number of moose 
could be set at liberty.’’ 

The black bear now being a game animal, 
under the New York state law, can be hunted 
and shot on October 1 and afterward until the 
last of June. Last year black bear were found 
in the greatest number in Essex county, Ulster 
following, with Greene a very close third, while 
the heaviest bear shot last season was taken 
in Cattaraugus county. Its weight was 428 
pounds. 

It will be interesting to know, and we would 
like to hear, how the state’s beaver are pro- 
gressing. Last winter it was in possession of 
three pairs of beavers, and an extra maie, all 
being kept at the state fish hatchery at Old 
Forge for liberation in the spring. 

Early reports from the Adirondacks, where 
the deer season opened September 1, are to the 
effect that deer seem to be both abundant 
and in good condition. The prospects for 
successful shooting trips in the North Woods 
are, therefore, very favorable. Let us hope 
shooting accidents will be fewer even than 
last year. 
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MEDICINES MADE TO FIT THE POCKETBOOK 

We do not often think of medicines put up 
in any other forms than in small bottles or 
parcels, but it is now possible for the traveler 
and the sportsman to carry a full supply of 
simple remedies in a pocketbook, they occu- 
pying no greater space than would a dozen 
business cards. The only care that need be 
taken is that the medicines be kept dry. 
These gelatine lamels are made up in sheets 
2 1-2x4 inches in size. Each sheet is divided 
into twenty-four squares, each square repre- 
senting one dose. There are twelve sheets 
in the tiny packet in which the remedies are 
put up by the manufacturers, and if one 
feels the need of quinine, ginger, senna or 
something else, he merely cuts off a square 
with his knife and swallows it. Nothing 
could be simpler, and we predict that if these 
useful lamels are introduced by American 
chemists, they will have a large sale. A Lon- 
don firm is the manufacturer. The remedies 
were used successfully in South Africa and 
have the endorsement of the British Medical 
Journal and the Lancet. 

Most sportsmen go away to the woods with 
nothing or very little in the form of medicine 
and accident material, but more attention is 
now being given this thing than formerly, 
manufacturers catering to the demand by 
supplying neat and inexpensive cases in which 
several tiny phials containing simple remedies 
may be carried, while other cases contain a 
complete outfit in compact form for dressing 
wounds and binding bruised limbs, many of 
them including scissors, safety pins, remedies 
for insect poison, ete But if one does not 
wish to carry a complete outfit of this sort, 
he should regard it as his duty to put at least 
one first-aid package in his kit, and he should 
also carry one of the tiny cases containing a 
half-dozen phials. These he can purchase 
either empty or filled. The former is to be 
recommended, so that he may take only the 
remedies he has faith in—since faith in a cer- 
tain thing goes far toward a cure—his pharma- 
cist filling the bottles for him with fresh medi- 
cines. It is all very well to poke fun at the 
tenderfoot who goes to the woods equipped 
with a trunk-full of remedies for all ills, but 
one should take something with him, and we 
believe one of the tiny phial cases and a first 
aid package are about as compact as one could 
wish for. We have been in the woods for 
weeks without a single drop of medicine, and 
had no occasion to worry. At another time 
two companions were injured within an hour, 
one cutting his foot very badly while the 
other stumbled over a stone and wrenched his 
foot so badly that he could not walk for three 
weeks. For the former there were impro- 
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vised bandages, but the latter suffered u great 
deal because there were no simple remedies 
at hand. Again, when a young man was 
bitten by a copperhead snake and came to us 
for aid, all we could offer was found in the 
coffee-pot and in the woods. Still again, after 
carrying remedies for months without using 
any of them save for ivy poisoning and sun- 
burn, two other companions were injured on 
the same day—one cutting his hand open with 
a camp axe, while the other scalded his hand 
and wrist while cooking, the accident package 
coming in very handy, after all. 


THE SALMON FISHERY OF PENOBSCOT RIVER 
AND BAY 


In a pamphlet just issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, Bureau of 
Fisheries, on ‘‘Statistics of the Fisheries of the 
New England States, 1902,’’ there is some 
interesting matter relating to salmon fishing 
as an industry in Penobscot river and bay. 
For the purpose of comparison only the fol- 
lowing is given precedence of the matter under 
notice: 

The number of persons employed in the 
fisheries of the New England states in 1902 
was 39,250, including 10,731 on fishing ves- 
sels, 409 on transporting vessels, 12,891 in the 
shore fisheries, and 15,219 connected with the 
wholesale fishery trade, sardine canneries, and 
other shore industries. Maine employed in 
the various branches of its fisheries 19,832 
persons; New Hampshire, 161; Massachusetts, 
14,300; Rhode Island, 2,117, and Connecticut, 
2,840. Since 1898, the year for which the 
fisheries of these states were last canvassed, 
there has been an increase of 3,619 in the num- 
ber of persons employed. This represents an 
increase of 2,878 in Maine, 7 in New Hamp- 
shire, 430 in Rhode Island, and 367 in Con- 
necticut, but a decrease of 63 in Massachusetts. 
The largest percentage of increase was 25.48 
per cent. in Rhode Island. 

The amount of capital invested in the fish- 
eries and related industries was $20,008,434. 
The investment in Maine was $6,939,503; in 
New Hampshire, $42,002; in Massachusetts, 
$10,811,594; in Rhode Island, $1,014,280, and 
in Connecticut, $1,201,055. Compared with 
the returns for 1898 the investment has in- 
creased $371,398, or 1.89 per cent. There 
was an increase in Maine of $2,926,450. 

The investment included 1,479 fishing and 
transporting vessels, valued at $3,977,066, 
having a net tonnage of 46,543 tons, and out- 
fits valued at $1,792,990; 11,405 boats in the 
shore or boat fisheries, valued at $701,729; 
fishing apparatus used by vessels and boats to 
the value of $1,323,467; shore and accessory 
property valued at $7,928,457, and cash capi- 
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tal amounting to $4,284,725. The kinds of 
fishing apparatus having the largest aggregate 
value were pound nets, trap nets, and weirs, 
exclusive of eel weirs, $489,517; lobster pots, 
$237,398; hand and trawl lines, $229,476; 
seines, $171,173, and gill nets, $127,064. 
The salmon fishery is prosecuted in the 
Penobscot river and bay. A few salmon are 
taken also in the Kennebec river and else- 
where along the coast. The apparatus of 
capture consists chiefly of weirs, trap nets, 
and gill nets. Compared with 1898 the sal- 
mon catch shows an increase of 7,446 pounds in 
quantity, and $3,385 in value. The number 
of persons employed in the salmon fishery of 
Penobscot river and bay in 1902 was 126. 
The investment included 137 weirs, valued 
at $10,340; 39 trap nets, valued at $2,125; 
32 gills nets, valued at $250; 185 boats, valued 
at $3,180; and shore and accessory property 
valued at $2,477; a total of $19,372. Three 
thousand two hundred and sixty-nine salmon 
were caught. They weighed 45,782 pounds 
and were valued at $9,950. During the pre- 
vious year 6,821 salmon were taken; value, 
$12,263, or almost equal to the catch of 1896. 
THE RESIGNATION OF PROTECTOR POND 
Major J. Warren Pond, chief game protector 
for the New York State Forest, Fish and Game 
Commission, will retire from his duties on the 


first day of October after a term of service 
covering seventeen years of earnest work that 
has resulted in great good to the cause of fish 
and game protection, for not only did Major 
Pond perform his duties fully, but he was in- 
strumental in many cases in securing the 
passage of laws that were badly needed for 


the cause. Naturally, in so long a term of 
service, he made numerous enemies as well as 
friends, but the latter have always had full 
confidence in him and supported him faith- 
fully, believing him to be doing his best for the 
public. 
A MARTYR TO BIRD PROTECTION 

Dr. William Dutcher, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Audubon Societies, who 
has long denounced the nefarious demand for 
aigrette tips by supposedly thoughtful and 
cultured women, recently made the following 
statement: 


The startling announcement was sent to the National 
Association on July 14, that Guy M. Bradley was shot 
and instantly killed while m: aking an arrest at a rook- 
ery on Oyster Key, Florida, on July 8. Full a 
of this unfortunate affair have not been received, 
though it is known that his murderer has been revonr Pee 
and is now confined in the county jail at Key West. 
L. A. Harris has been retained to represent the National 
Association at the preliminary hearing in the case. 
The deceased acted as warden in Monroe county, a 
wild and thinly settled district, for over three years, 
having commenced his duties in May, 1902. During 
all this time he faithfully guarded his wards, the plume 
birds, traveling + tne s of miles in the launch 
Audubon, in order to watch over them. He was 
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originally recommended to the Association by Mr 
Kirk Monroe, one of the Vice-Presidents of the Florida 
Audubon Society, who said that he was fearless and 
brave and had an extensive knowledge of the country 
and the birds that lived there. A number of well- 
known ornithologists and members of the Association 
visited Bradley at different times, and always found 
him alert and faithful in the performance of his duty, 
and willing to undergo any hardship to protect the 
birds. He took a personal interest in his work and 
was genuinely proud when he could report an increase 
in numbers. He told the writer in February last that he 
felt while he was away from his home, cruising among 
the Keys, or patrolling the swamp, that his life was in 
his hands, for the plume-hunters, whose nefarious 
traffic he so seriously interfered with, had sworn to 
take his life Even this knowledge did not deter him, 
and he proved faithful unto death. Personally he was 
gentle and somewhat retiring, was pure in thought and 
deed, deeply interested in and a supporter of the smal! 
Union Church near his home. A young wife is left to 
mourn his sudden and terrible death, and his two 
children, too young to realize their loss, will never 
know a father’s care. 

A home broken up, children left fatherless, a woman 
widowed and sorrowing, a faithful and devoted war- 
den, who was a young and sturdy man, cut off in a 
moment, for what? That a few more plume birds 
might be secured to adorn heartless women’s bonnets. 
Heretofore the price has been the life of the birds; now 
is added human blood. Every great movement must 
have its martyrs, and Guy M. Bradley is the first mar- 
tyr in the cause of bird protection. 

A movement is on foot to establish a pen- 
sion for the bereaved widow and little orphans 
of the martyred bird warden, and persons de- 
siring to express their sympathy in a material 
manner should write for further information 
to Dr. William Dutcher, 525 Manhattan Avenue 


New York City. 
ONE WAY TO SPEND A VACATION 


Up in Canada, in the great St. Lawrence 
river, there is an island. This will not startle 
anyone, since there are several islands in this 
beautiful river. But there is one island that 
is different from the other hundreds. This is 
Sugar Island, the property of the American 
Canoe Association. It is nearly a mile in 
length and more than half as wide, with a very 
rugged outline and clothed with the most 
beautiful maples, oaks and hickories. One 
can camp there in midsummer and keep cool, 
have clear, cold water to drink, catch all the 
fish he can reasonably ask for, and sleep so 
soundly that he will have to keep saying to 
himself, as he turns in, that he must wake 
early in the morning, else he is likely to find 
the sun high ere he can get his eyes open. All 
about this island there are others of various 
sizes, and between them there are little chan- 
nels protected from the wind where one can 
catch goodly fish without going a mile from 
his camp all day. Clayton, on the New York 
side, is six miles away, while Gananoque, in 
Canada, is but three. Provisions can be had 
in either town. 

We mention these facts merely for the benefit 
of hundreds of our readers who are continually 
inquiring for places to go fishing and camping 
at moderate expense of time and money. In 
order to enjoy the privileges one must become 
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a member of the association. If he is eighteen 
years old or over, he can become a member 
by making proper application. His initia- 
tion fee will be $1, and he must pay $1 each 
year for dues. If he attends the annual camp 
in August he must pay $2 camp dues. This 
is all, and if he wishes to camp on the island 
at any other time, he is at liberty to do so, 
at no expense. 

One can ship his canoe to Clayton or Gan- 
anoque in advance, by freight, and take his 
duffle with him as baggage. The railway fares 
are not high; buy provisions at his destination, 
take one of the small steamboats plying be- 
tween the two towns, and debark on the 
island with all his plunder, returning in the 
same manner. Or, he can hire a canoe or skiff 
while at the island. If he goes during the 
hunting season, wishing to shoot waterfowl, 
he will first communicate with the Canadian 
authorities, who will give him permission, 
under certain restrictions; but there are none 
for fishing, provided one does not take fish 
home with him or ship them. The total cost 
of a trip to this island, and return, based on 
500 miles of travel by railway, need not ex- 
ceed $30, or $40 at the most, but if made in 
company with other members, it will be much 
less. Full particulars will be given anyone 
who asks us for them, but there is little bother 
with baggage, etc., in this trip, and it is one 
which satisfies the angler and small game 
shooter thoroughly. 

At the association camps each club repre- 
sented is assigned to a certain part of the 
island, while unattached members may camp 
where they choose, subject only to certain 
restrictions. During these annual camps 
a store and a general mess are maintained at 
headquarters, so that one can either purchase 
his supplies and cook his own meals or pay a 
nominal sum for them. The fishing and wild- 
fowl shooting are good almost anywhere. 
Pickerel, rock bass, and perch are plentiful in 
season, while black bass can be taken in cer- 
tain favorable places. Wildfowl frequent these 
waters in large numbers in autumn. Take it 
altogether, there are few places where one can 
enjoy an outing with more satisfaction, and 
at equal expense, than here. 

AS TO SUNDAY FISHING 

Dr. A. C. Freisem, of Reading, Pa., is in 
print defending the Sunday fisherman and cry- 
ing down the state law which forbids one to 
tempt with barbed lure, or otherwise, the fishes 
of Keystone state waters on the Sabbath. Re- 
cently the Reading Herald quoted the good 
doctor as follows: 


Who are these law-breaking villains who break the 
Sabbath and the law by fishing on Sunday? Aren’t they 
the poor workingmen? Of course, the man who is the 


concrete in building the foundation of empires and 
society, the man whose power is unlimited—and yet has 
not awakened him to that fact, and because of his ig. 
norance he is deprived of the right to enjoy himself on 
the only holiday he has—Sunday. 

Now how many men in our city who have ever en- 
joyed the pleasure of fishing during their boyhood 
days, can find any harm in fishing on a Sunday? [| 
dare say that 99 per cent. of these men will agree with 
me that there can be no harm in Sunday fishing, and if 
this is so, why have we these stringent laws with their 
heavy fines? 

Men of leisure can fish any time, but the poor work- 
ingman who has only Sunday for his holiday cannot, 
without being liable to arrest and fined. If we are to 
have fish and game wardens, why not pay them a 
salary instead of having them work the graft game— 
a commission? The larger the fine the greater the 
commission. Suppose a man with his family starts out 
on a Sunday to spend the day beside some stream or 
lake, without any intention of fishing whatever, who 
do we notice watching their every movement, but this 
grafting game warden, ready to pounce down upon 
him should he show any inclination to break the law? 

Laws we should have and they should be lived up 
to, but in the making of laws wide discretion should 
prevail. If the workingmen of Pennsylvania will real- 
ize just for a moment how they are deprived of enjoy- 
ing themselves on the only holiday they have, Sunday, 
they would get together and bring pressure to bear 
upon their representatives in the Legislature and have 
these laws modified. 


HOW TO SAVE YOUR TROPHIES 


Through carelessness and ignorance, many a 
beautiful bird, animal or game head is either 
totally ruined for mounting or at best will only 
make a poor substitute. In the first place, you 
must remember that the better the material 
you give to a good workman, the better will be 
his work. Handle your birds as carefully as 
possible, so the feathers will not get broken 
(especially the tail) or unduly ruffled. It is 
best to lay the bird, if dead, down, smooth the 
feathers and let the blood congeal, but as you 
will be most likely in a hurry, either tie a string 
around the legs of your bird and hang it up or 
insert it head first into a paper tube which will 
prevent the feathers from getting ruffled and 
broken, when you may place it in your pocket 
or game bag. Never tie a string around the 
neck of a bird which you wish to have mounted. 

To kill a wounded bird, press with thumb 
and fore finger under the wings (armpit), which 
is the quickest and least painful to the victim, 
as it chokes it as well as stops the circulation 
of the blood. In warm weather, to keep a bird 
from spoiling, take the fork of a sapling, the 
size of a lead pencil, cut off one branch of the 
fork short, thus forming a hook; round the 
point a little and carefully insert it into the 
rectum of the bird, give the hook a half turn 
and carefully withdraw. You will have a part 
of the intestines on your hook; take hold of this 
with your hand and carefully pull out the re- 
mainder, which will unravel like a ball of twine. 
When no more will come tear off and you will 
see the rectum close airtight, which will pre- 
vent your bird from spoiling for several days, 
and at the same time keep your specimen clean 
and unsoiled. I have saved many a duck by 
this process from spoiling in warm weather. 
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Birds of prey such as eagles, hawks, owls 
and ospreys should be made to disgorge any 
undigested food in their crops, by taking the 
bird by the legs and holding it head down and 
pressing down the neck with thumb and fore- 
finger until the crop is empty. Never make a 
cut in the skin of the abdomen of a water fowl, 
such as swan, geese or ducks, as it is a matter 
of impossibility to hide a seam in the snow- 
white plumage successfully. If any of your 
specimens should get stained with blood don’t 
bother about it, leave it alone, but get your 
birds to the taxidermist as soon as you possibly 
ean. A bird full of pinfeathers makes a poor 
specimen. 

All game heads, such as moose, caribou elk, 
deer, etc., should never be cut in front of the 
neck for the purpose of skinning out the neck 
or bleeding, as a seam in front will always leave 
an objectionable mark in a mounted specimen, 
no matter how skilful your taxidermist may 
be. Never under any circumstances gash the 
throat of an animal for the purpose of bleeding. 
Stick your knife into the brisket between the 
front legs, which will do the trick just as well. 
Then insert the point of your knife on top of 
the back in front of the shoulders and cut, with 
the edge of the knife up, down to the brisket 
of both sides of the neck. Next, cutup the 
back of the neck to within about two inches of 
the horns and from there cut to the base of 
each horn, making a cut like a Y. Carefully 
cut around each horn and peel the skin away 
from the bone. It is an easy matter to skin 
the neck until you come to the ears. The latter 
should be cut through close to the skull, leaving 
quite a lot of flesh in each ear until you get the 
skin removed from the head entirely. The 
skin will now come away easily until the eyes 
are reached. Here great care must be taken 
to avoid cutting the eyelids. Insert the fore- 
finger of the left hand under the eyelid from 
the outside and raise it up from the socket. A 
thin membrane will be exposed; cut through 
this close to the bone so you will not cut and 
disfigure the eyelid. The skin growing tight 
to the bone in the front corner of the eye, cut 
and peel carefully until you come to the tearpit, 
which is directly in front of the eye. In this 
pit the skin is very thin and lies deeply in the 
skull. To take this sack out without cutting 
it is the most difficult part of skinning a head, 
and to insure a well mounted trophy, this sack 
must not be cut. With the point of your knife 
work carefully close to the eye socket, pulling 
the skin gently with your left hand, while you 
are making the cuts. After the tearpit is 
passed, all is clear sailing until you reach the 
corners of the mouth. Here the skin is at- 
tached to the gums and must be cut through, 
exposing the side teeth. Separate the skin 
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from the gums, leaving the black inner lip at- 
tached to the skin. Now you come to that 
point on the bridge of the nose, where the bone 
ends and the cartilage or gristle begins. Skin 
down as far as you can towards the point of 
the nose, then cut straight down through this 
gristle, leaving the nostrils on the skin, which 
will afterwards be skinned out by the taxi- 
dermist. Continue cutting towards the point 
of the nose and the tip of the lower jaw, care- 
fully removing the skin from the gums. You 
have now the scalp complete, turned inside 
out. Next remove all the meat which was left 
at the base of the ears and skin them an inch 
or so up towards the tip. 

Now comes the simplest and most important 
part of the whole business. It is absolutely 
necessary, especially if the weather be warm, 
that the scalp should be well salted in every 
part, particular attention being paid to such 
places as have muscle or cartilage adhering to 
them, such as the eyes, nose, lips and lower jaw. 
Don’t spare the salt! All that now remains is 
to lay your scalp flat in the shade, flesh side 
up and let it dry, taking care that no parts 
curl over or wrinkle up Never dry a scalp 
by a fire or in the sun. 

Clean most of the meat off the skull, re- 
moving the tongue and the brains. If a large 
head, such as a moose, elk or caribou, the skull 
may be sawed in two from occipret to nose, to 
facilitate handling, but saw it in two in the 
center and do not saw it with an axe. 

Remember that all game heads, no matter 
how insignificant the horns may be, are worth 
something, even if for nothing else than the 
scalp, and if you do not wish to have the head 
mounted yourself, somebody will always be 
found who is willing to buy. Therefore save 
all your antlered heads and handle them ac- 
cording to these instructions. 

Henry Buenther 

Bemidji, Minn. 


COMMISSIONER BOYD BUSY 

County Fish and Game Commissioner James 
H. Boyd, of San Bernardino, Cal., has just 
recently liberated in the mountain streams of 
San Bernardino county 120,000 trout fry, 
received from the state hatchery at Sisson. 
Mr. Boyd has a good word to say for the fisher- 
men in his county and reports very encourag- 
ing prospects for the future of angling on San 
Bernardino streams. 

GONE TO THE HAPPY HUNTING GROUNDS 

Two old sportsmen have passed away within 
a short time and are known no more in their 
favorite haunts. Jeremiah Kiersted died at 
his life-long home in Cincinnati, aged eighty- 
two vears. He was one of the oldest members 
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of the Cuvier Club of Cincinnati, and was at one 
time chief of police of that city. Leopold 
Pausewang died at his home near Sayville, 
Long Island, as he had lived, alone. He was 
born in Germany, and came to America almost 
a half-century ago, where he selected a wild 
part of Long Island for his home and hunting 
grounds, and there he lived amidst a superb 
collection of firearms and hunting trophies. In 
time his hunting grounds were invaded by 
outsiders, but sportsmen were always welcome 
visitors at his house, and he was sought out by 
many of these, who enjoyed sitting with the 
old gentleman while he spun yarns full of 
interest to them. 


KILLING DEER BY WIRE 


Not many sportsmen employ the telephone 
wires in killing their deer, although they often 
tell of their success in this manner, and plan 
hunting trips by telephone. In California, 
however, according to a Sacramento paper, 
things are sometimes different. At any rate 
it is told that some linemen found a small 
deer hanging on a telephone wire twenty-five 
feet above the ground the other day, where- 
upon they fell to reasoning as to its getting 
there without jumping, and finally dismissed 
the matter with the conclusion that an eagle 
had been carrying or attempting to carry the 
fawn away when it fouled the wire and dropped 
its heavy burden. It don’t matter much how 
the deer got on the wire, but we venture the 
belief that any sportsman who happened along 
would have had a start on seeing game 
on the wire. 


AN ILL-ADVISED STATEMENT 

An ex-game and fish warden in a Western 
state is credited with the statement that ‘‘there 
could not be fishermen enough to catch all the 
black bass with hook and line if they fished con- 
stantly.” He therefore advocates an open 
season for them throughout the year. If this 
gentleman honestly believes what he has said, 
his experience and information are sadly defi- 
cient, and it is to be regretted that his utterance 
was publicly made and may have even a local 
influence. 


A WOMAN WHO CAN SHOOT 


News must have been scarce on a recent 
night in the Los Angeles Times office. That 


paper tells of a woman of that town who was 
on a trip in the woods with her husband and 
some friends. 


All were annoyed by prowlers 
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that kept them awake nights, so on the night 
of the recent eclipse, while the men were fish- 
ing, ‘‘she climbed a tree (so the story goes) 
with her rifle and plenty of cartridges, found 
a comfortable ‘crotch from which she could 
command a hundred yards of the trail, and 
began her long vigil. She did not have long 
to wait. Just as the moon was eclipsed a 
great gray body came before her sights and the 
rifle cracked. It might have been a stray 
burro—but it wasn’t. The thing jumped 
convulsively, thrashed around in the brush 
for a few minutes, and all was still. Mrs. 
Wright stayed in her tree, and in half an hour 
a smaller creature started to cross the path. 
Again the little gun cracked, and victim No. 
2 struck out for the brush.’’ 

The men returned to find a ‘‘lion’’ and a 
‘*cat’’ dead in the brush. Then, ‘‘stimulated 
to further efforts by her success, Mrs. Wright 
went out again later and added another pair 
of wildcats to her collection of varmints.’’ 

About the time referred to in this wonderful 
yarn there were men in camp at Sea Girt who 
found it pretty difficult to hit the bullseye now 
and then in full daylight, but who were not 
expert enough to shoot matches at night, at 
the target or anything else. But their efforts 
would prove too commonplace if printed as a 
story, minus the wildcats, shooting in pitch 
dark, etc., not to mention climbling trees. By 
‘climbing trees’’ we do not mean trees that 
climb. But to a woman who is so expert with 
the rifle, and has such good vision that she can 
both see the sights and shoot in the dark, 
climbing a tree must be a small matter. 
Next! 


NINETY-NINTH ANNUAL WILDCAT REPORT 


About this time every year yarns are cir- 
culated concerning wildcats on the warpath 
up New England way. This year the wild- 
cats seem to have a preference for the villages 
instead of the woods—according to reports. 
One of them was last reported hiding in ivy 
on the cornice of a library in Connecticut. 
Another one that was chewing up a dog would 
have} been killed had not the shooter hit the 
dog first. But in the third case reported a 
ferocious wildcat came near being pulled in 
two when it alighted on the shoulders of two 
men, who separated so quickly that the cat 
was in great danger of being dismembered or 
skinned alive, but with rare presence of mind 
it extracted its claws from the men’s shoulders 
and limped sadly away into the suburbs. 














ANGLING TALKS FOR OCTOBER 
AUTUMN FISHING 


Before the advent of October most sports- 
men lay aside the rod for the gun. But for 
those anglers who do not shoot, or who prefer 
fishing, the month of October offers “‘superior 
inducements” and sport galore. It is really 
one of the best months of the year for black 
bass, muscallunge, pike, pike-perch, etc. Not 
the least of the pleasures of autumn fishing is 
the freedom from mosquitos and other insect 
pests that in summer make life in the woods 
a burden. 

Muscallunge fishing in the lakes of northern 
Wisconsin is at. its best in October. The fish 











are more active during the day after a frosty 


night than in the “good old summer time,” 
and instead of lying listless among the rushes 
and lily-pads they are more inclined to move 
about in their search for prey. Some of the 
Wisconsin lakes renowned at this season for 
muscallunge are Tomahawk, Pelican, Long, 
Twin, etc. I caught my largest onein one of the 
St. Germain lakes; it weighed forty-five pounds. 

Good black bass tackle is all that is required 
for this fish, except that the hook should be 
larger, say 3-0 to 5-0. No bait is quite so good 
as a minnow, alive or dead, though a frog will 
not be refused. In the way of artificial baits 
the trolling spoon with a single hook is far bet- 
ter than any of the new-fangled contrivances of 
metal or wood, bristling with a dozen hooks. 

Casting is the most successful method and 
trolling next. The casts need not be longer 
than for black bass or trout, as a rule, but 
when a muscallunge is hooked the boat should 
be pulled for open water, where the contest 
need not be a prolonged one. But if allowed 
to have his own way, among the weeds he offers 
a stubborn resistance that will put the angler’s 
tackle in jeopardy or may eventuate in the loss 
of the fish. And talking of a lost fish we are 
reminded by Walton that one cannot lose what 
he never possessed. We might better call it 
a lost opportunity. 

Those who have not tried it would be de- 
lighted, as the President would say, with au- 
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tumn fishing for black bass in favorable local- 
ities, either on stream or lake. While it is 
rather late for fly-fishing, the bass will make 
good by responding freely to the minnow or 
casting spoon. 

Were it not for the early snows in the Rocky 
Mountain region, the fall fishing§for trout 
would be fine for bait or fly, while in Montana 
grayling fishing would be at its best. In Eng- 
land the grayling is fished for only in the fall 
and winter; and it is worthy of notice that 
this fine game-fish is becoming better appreci- 
ated by English anglers who have hitherto been 
inclined to submit to the odium cast on it by 
Walton and Cotton as a “dead-hearted”’ fish. 
This opinion was based on its capture in spring 
and summer, when it had not recovered from 
the effects of spawning. But even looking at 
it in this light it is no less a slander on a noble 
and gamesome fish. 

Dr. James A. HENSHALL 


THE CHICAGO CASTING TOURNAMENT 

This affair, held on the small lake in Garfield 
Park, Chicago, August 18, 19 and 20, was well 
attended, and the scores in several events ran 
very high indeed. In the first event, long- 
distance fly-casting, with no limits on rod or 
line, Mr. E. J. Mills of New York City scored 
120 feet. Reuben Leonard of Central Valley, 
N. Y., was second with 118 feet. 

In a special event for salmon fly-casting 
Reuben Leonard scored 141 feet, A. C. Smith 
135, and E. J. Mills 129. 

The most noteworthy performance in the 
bait-casting contests was the score of Lloyd 
J. Tooley of Kalamazoo, Mich., who cast a 
half-ounce weight 194 feet 8 inches, on the 
grass. E. B. Bartholamew of Kalamazoo was 
the winner in this event with an average of 
183 49-60 feet for his five casts, made one at a 
time and not consecutively. Fred D. Rhodes, 
also of Kalamazoo, was second with an aver- 
age of 178 46-60 feet, while Mr. Tooley had to 
be content with third place. His average was 
176 24-60 feet. Four others averaged b?tter 
than 150 feet. 

With quarter-ounce weights, at floats placed 
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60, 65, 70, 75 and 80 feet distant from 
the casting platform, delicacy and accuracy 
only to count, H. G. Hascall made the re- 
markable score of 98 1-15 per cent. and won 
first place, followed by Reuben Leonard with 
98 per cent. and William Stanley with 98. 

In an event for delicacy and accuracy fly- 
casting, dry fly, F. N. Peet of Chicago scored 
99 5-30 per cent., and in distance and accuracy 
fly-casting H. G. Hascall, also of Chicago, was 
high man with 99 10-15 per cent. In the dis- 
tance and accuracy bait-casting, with half- 
ounce weights on the water, E. R. Letterman 
of Chicago was first with 98.4 per cent., while 
there were five others with 98 or better. In 
this event Mrs. E. B. Bartholamew and Mrs. 
Fred D. Rhodes scored better than 93 per cent. 

While it is generally known that not all 
tackle used in tournaments is of the best sort 
for fishing, it is a fact that in no other form of 
angling the world over are weapons more alike 
than in the somewhat new style of bait-casting 
for game fish and for records. Even the ex- 
tremely short tournament rods are sometimes 
used in fishing, while a tournament reel is per- 
fectly adapted to fishing, and it is not unusual 
for anglers to use the finest of lines on stream 
or lake, as well as in competitions. 

In the events calling for fly-casting, split 
bamboo rods were used by all entrants, the ex- 
ception, we believe, being in the salmon fly- 
casting event, in which two used split bamboo 
rods 18 feet long and weighing 42 ounces, while 
the other four used bethabara rods 16 feet 
3 inches long, weighing 35 ounces. 

Not all of those who took part in the delicacy 
and accuracy quarter-ounce and the distance 
and accuracy half-ounce bait-casting events 
used the same rods in the long distance bait- 
casting event also, but there was not much 
changing of rods. Therefore there is much of 
interest in the following summaries, which are 
based on the half-ounce distance and accuracy 
event, in which sixty-two anglers entered. 

Forty-four of these men used split bamboo 
rods, fifteen employed lancewood, one betha- 
bara, one greenheart, and one steel 

In the matter of length the extremes were 
still less marked than was the case in last year’s 
tournament, the shortest rod being 4 feet 
7 inches and the longest 6 feet 9 inches in 
length. The greatest number of rods were 
between 6 feet and 6 feet 6 inches long, or 
twenty-four in all. Twelve were 5 to 5 feet 
6 inches long. Ten were 4 feet 6 to 4 feet 
11 inches long. Nine ranged from 5 feet 6 to 
5 feet 11 inches. Of the seven remaining the 


lengths were 6 feet 6 to 6 feet 9inches. Of all 
used, fifty-five were 6 feet 5 inches or less, 
while just one-half, or thirty-one, were short 
of the six-foot mark. 
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In weights 6-ounce rods were the favorites, 
there being 34. Twenty-one weighed 7 ounces, 
3 weighed 64 ounces, 2 scaled 8 ounces, 1 bal- 
anced at 5} ounces, and 1 at 5 ounces. One 
of the 8-ounce rods was split bamboo 6 feet 
7 inches long, the other a steel rod 5 feet 
3 inches long. 

The record as to reels is not entirely clear 
but as near as we can make out. 12 different 
manufacturers were represented in reels of 
various grades. One firm had supplied 22 
reels, another 19. a third 7, and so on. Of 
the 62 used, 41 were unquestionably high- 
grade reels. Four were medium grade, 6 cost- 
ing less than $10, while of the 11 that remain 
to be accounted for there were several bearing 
special brands and others that might be either 
high or low grades. One of these was made 
by its owner. The tendency, however, was 
unquestionably toward high grade, hand- 
finished reels, showing that nearly every man 
tried to use an outfit as near perfect as he 
could afford to obtain. 

In the long distance half-ounce bait-casting 
event—remarkable because the first seven 
prizes went to anglers from Kalamazoo—E. B. 
Bartholamew, the winner, used a lancewood 
rod 4 feet 10 inches long; second, Fred D. Rhodes 
a lancewood rod 4 feet 9 inches long; third, 
Lloyd J. Tooley, a split bamboo rod 4 feet 
10 inches long; fourth, D. W. Osborne, a split 
bamboo rod 5 feet 3 inches long; fifth, A. Rab- 
bers, lancewood, 4 feet 9 inches; sixth, Tilden 
Robb, lancewood, 5 feet; seventh, E. M. Wer- 
temberg, lancewood, 4 feet 9 inches. All 
weighed 6 ounces except Mr. Robb’s, which 
weighed 7 ounces. Three manufacturers were 
represented, and one rod was made by its 
owner. But two makes of reels were used by 
these seven men. 

The first seven men in the quarter-ounce 
delicacy and accuracy event used split bamboo 
rods, of three different makes. H. G. Hascall, 
the winner, used a rod 6 feet 2 inches 
long, weighing 6} ounces; R. C. Leonard, 6 feet 
14 inches, 5 ounces; William Stanley, 6 feet 
3 inches, 6 ounces; E. B. Bartholamew, 5 feet 
4 inches, 54 ounces; G. A. Hinterleitner, 6 feet 
3 inches, 5 ounces; N. C. Heston, 6 feet 3 inches, 
5 ounces; Tilden Robb, 5 feet 6 inches, 6 ounces. 
Reels of three different makes were used 

With one exception the first seven men in 
the distance and accuracy half-ounce bait- 
casting event used split bamboo rods of six 
different makes, the exception—Mr. Rabbers— 
using a rod made by himself from lancewood. 
E. R. Letterman, the winner, used a 64 ounce 
6-foot 3-inch rod; E. R. Owens, 5 feet 6 inches, 
6 ounces; O. J. Loomis, 6 feet, 6 ounces; H. W. 
Perce, 4 feet 9 inches, 6 ounces; W. E. Kidder, 
6 feet 2 inches, 7 ounces; N. C. Heston, 6 feet 

















7 inches, 8 ounces. Three different makes of 
reels were used by these men in this event. 

If a study of these things shows anything, 
it is that anglers are guided as much as ever 
by personal preferences, and buy here and 
there, provided only their favorite tackle is 
made in the form they individually approve 
of. The preference is for split bamboo rods, 
and advocates of this material can show that 
the longest cast on record—Lloyd J. Tooley’s 
cast of 194 feet 8 inches, on the grass—was 
made with a split bamboo rod, while lance- 
wood advocates can show that the winner of 
the long distance event, and the second, fifth, 
six and seventh men used lancewood rods. 
And, further, while half the men used rods 
6 feet long or more, the seven high men in the 
distance event won with rods 5 feet 3 inches 
or less, five of the seven being under 5 feet in 
length. 

In reels there is still less to be said, since the 
favorites are not materially different from 
those made by Americans for the past fifty 
or more years. They show marked improve- 
ment in material, workmanship and finish 
but for hard service like tournament use the 
plain, strong reel is the favorite. 

This tournament was undoubtedly the 
largest, in point of entries, of any so far held 
in this country, and perhaps in the world. 
There were sixty-two entries in one of the 
events, and the others were almost as well 
patronized, while the fact that so many made 
high scores speaks well for the thoroughness 
with which contestants prepared for the tour- 
nament, they knowing it would be a battle of 
giants in this sport, and coming prepared to 
do their very prettiest. It should not be un- 
derstood that the bait-casting for distance was 
on the water with rubber frogs; instead, it was 
held on the grass in a V-shaped court, weights 
being used. The use of weights and dry lines 
made it possible for the contestants to cast 
much further than they could with rubber 
frogs on water, especially if the wind assisted 
them. The very high scores in the events 
calling for both distance and accuracy casting, 
whether with flies or weights, reflect great 
credit on the anglers taking part, and on the 
makers of rods, reels and lines as well, showing 
them to be earnest and thorough in their 
methods and their work. One cannot cast 
a half-ounce weight 194 feet 8 inches with a 
dollar rod and a tin reel, nor can he land a 
fly 120 feet away with a sixty-nine cent rod. 
Neither can he hope to accomplish half as good 
work with the best tackle made unless he prac- 
tices diligently. 

Our English friends have often poked fun 
at our anglers over what they have been pleased 
to call ‘‘forty-yard casts’’ with the fly, and 
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it is now our turn to smile. Many of them 
also know ‘‘Eddie’’ Mills, the boy who at- 
tracted attention at the Crystal Palace last 
summer when he competed in the casting 
tournament held there, and while he was in 
London for his health. He won no first prizes 
there, if memory serves us, but did win several 
third prizes, and is likely to become a great fly 
and bait-caster in time. 

In the Chicago tournament the members of 
the newly-organized Kalamazoo Casting Club 
won many high places, which should encourage 
them materially, and make their club and the 
home of the modern short rod very proud of 
them. It seems meet that Kalamazoo should 
again hold the record for bait-casting. 


ENGLISH SHORT BAIT-CASTING RODS 


It is interesting to note that one of the large 
fishing tackle houses of London has brought 
out what it calls a one-hand bait-casting rod. 
It is made in two pieces, is seven feet long and 
weighs twelve ounces. The material is split 
bamboo. While Americans would regard a 
rod of twelve ounces as anything but a ‘‘one- 
hand rod,’’ this one would seem to be fashioned 
on American lines, and perhaps those who try 
it will arrive at the conclusion that one-hand 
rods are superior to others, if made quite light. 
Certainly our English friends who practice 
with five- to seven-ounce bait-casting rods 
fitted with our splendid little free running 
multiplying reels cannot but become fascinated 
with them and appreciate their possibilities. 
Over there all sorts of artificial baits are em- 
ployed, and we believe we are safe in saying 
these baits weigh a bit more than our standard 
casting spoons, so that it would be a com- 
paratively easy matter for an English angler, 
after a little practice at the American style 
of casting overhead or from side to side, to 
cover a great deal of water with his spinners. 
Any artificial bait weighing from one-half 
ounce to an ounce or upward can be cast one 
hundred feet and upward at every attempt 
if the rod is adapted to such work and the reel 
a good one. 

Perry D. Frazer 


SOME OUANANICHE NOTES 

Aug. 29: -—Prof. Agassiz is quoted as having 
said that ouananiche are found only in Grand 
lake streams, Grand lake, Sebago lake, Lake 
Sebec and in the St. John Discharge, Ontario, 
Canada. 

Since reaching here, August sixteenth, 
from the Aroostook region, I have rodded 
twenty-three ouananiche, aggregate weight 
twenty-five pounds. I have also taken one 
togue-lake trout—weight four pounds, and 
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made catches of speckled, square-tailed brook 
trout aggregating eighteenZpounds. 

habitually make a record immediately after 
catching lake fish. This record is made while 
seated in a canoe. The following are extracts 
so taken, regarding the, to me, rare fish, the 
ouananiche, or land-locked salmon: 

“‘A silver streak, opalescent above and below. 
Not gaudy like a trout fresh from a brook, 
yet, like an opal, has hidden, visible color fires. 

“A game fish in style, shape, doings and 
garb. 

“The trout is a glutton and may take both 
your tail flyfand your dropper flyjin quick 
succession. I have known two anglers using 
different rods to catch one trout at practically 
the same time. 

“Of a pool full of trout a cautious angler 
may catch the majority whereas an ouananiche, 
after he has tasted once and found out that 
the line is hitched onto something, is too wary 
to tackle it again. 

*He, the ouananiche, has a tender mouth. 
lf several ouananiches are in the same pool, 
an angler is lucky if he catches more than one. 
Some coy instinct causes the next to refrain 
from rising to the fly. 

“He has irregular black spots on his silver 
sheen sides. Three-quarters of an hour after 
capture the underlying color of his back is lilac, 
the sides steel gray. Thesides graduate off to 


pure white under the belly; quantities of tiny 
black dots appear under his throat and along 
his ventral region. Gills, lustrous green and gold, 
shading, atop of his nose, to black. Iris yel- 
low, black and the shade of soft drowned au- 
tumnal leaves. The tiny black dots covering 
the entire side of his head and lower jaw are 
as delicately atomic as if made by a liliputian 
artist by using a magnifying glass to perfectly 
make them and a deft engraver’s stippling 
tool to work with in executing them. 

“It is exquisite to see the result when change 
of position of the fish, to the onlooker, causes 
the sun’s rays to strike the ouananiche at a dif- 
ferent angle. 

“If immersed in his native element again, 
glints of tawny gold renew themselves, and it 
is evident that the irregularities of the black 
spots are due to the trespass of light blue scales. 

“When playing or dashing after something 
he will leap out of the water ten times his own 
length; appear, simultaneously, in more than 
one place at the same time. 

‘‘Hooked, he is of indeterminable habits 
and antics and devices. As a tumbling, acro- 
batic, aqueous pyrotechnist he is a meteoric 
flasher; an incitation to bewilderment, an 
echo to live in one’s memory.” 


Aug. 30:-In writing yesterday regarding 
the ouananiche I made some statements and 
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expressed some conclusions which I now wish 
to modify. 

Yesterday I caught six ouananiche, using 
mostly the Parmacheene Belle. Studying the 
color tints of the first, I decided that the pre- 
vailing color of his jaws was bronze: yester- 
day I wrote olive-green. Bronze is lustrous. 
Olive-green is not necessarily so. 

I am assured by Mr. W. G. Rose that the 
Grand lake ouananiche is not, like the sea 
salmon, an habitue of oceanic domain. He 
further says that though they could if they 
would, they do not descend to the sea in any 
considerable numbers, but abide where their 
progenitors did, in Grand lake and its lengthy 
and numerous proteges, both lakes and rivers. 

The ouananiche is chute au diable. Some 
of the markings near the medial line that I 
called ‘“‘spots” are St. Andrew’s crosses. The 
back is thickly maculated with black oval spots. 
There are double X marks on the sides. 

Very small ouananiche have what half- 
pounders and longer ones lack, viz., small 
round scarlet spots along the medial line; also 
one above the pectoral fin. When freshly 
caught, the body color is iridescent, green 
and purple bronze mingled with rose. 

The marine salmon’s flesh is a deeper pink 
than is the ouananiche’s and is sometimes oily 
in taste; I don’t think that to my palate there 
is ever any oiliness about an ouananiche. I 
have eaten the males only. At this season 
females are returned by us to the lake or 
stream. The meat, broiled,—not fried—has not 
deteriorated any to my taste. 

Probably there are other varietal distinc- 
tions between Atlantic and Pacific salmon and 
ouananiches. I am not an icthyologist: the 
sport of catching ouananiche is enough for me. 


Aug. 31: —Until a month ago, if any one had 
said ‘“‘ouananiche,”’ I would have thought Dion 
Boucicault had written a new play along the 
lines of the ‘‘Shaughran”’ or “ Arrah na Pogue” — 
so unfamiliar was the orthography and the phon- 
etics—but now that I have seen, caught and 
handled that iridescent fish the word ouanan- 
iche has taken a new significance. Pronounced, 
the word is musical and poetic; but the fish, 
when hooked, is chute au diable; an India 
rubber athlete on a spree. 

Like a game brook trout, he is an aristocrat; 
nothing plebian about him. In my experience, 
which has been confined to this locality, catch- 
ing him with a surface fly is not easy; fifty feet 
toacast are necessary. When heis two pounds 
or more, you might well spin out fifty more from 
your reel and be kept guessing for fifteen min- 
utes what the lunging, scaley tempest will do 
next. 

He is dexterous, cunning, agile, strong. 
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Has a delicate mouth; moves like a shaft shot 
from Robin Hood’s bow; somersaults in the 
air so surprisingly when hooked that you 
think you’ve one ouananiche on your tail fly, 
another on your dropper fly, a third clipper 
playing tag with both. His resisting methods 
always include aerial flight; but he’ll finesse 
when he gets near a rock, a snag, or the canoe 
itself for the purpose of prying himself loose 
by such leverage, thus shipwrecking your tackle 
and your happiness, or he’ll tear the hook from 
his tender mouth by a savage, shaking process 
like the scruffing of a rodent by a terrier. 

I understand that Miss Cecilia Loftus was 
at one time of her stage career a high-kicker. 
She would have been complimented did 
any spectator compare her to an ouananiche. 
He can lie at the bottom of a pool for a 
long time, passive as a sucker; but he is pos- 
sessed of an active and excitable tem- 
perament, which fact he can demonstrate in 
many ways. His combativeness does not end 
even when in your landing net. He will thrill 
an angler from start to finish. 

After one of these turbulent tinglers has 
been killed, the angler may be excused for rest- 
ing his tired wrist by laying down his rod, 
filling his pipe and complacently making love 
to the caught ouananiche. 


Sept. 4:-You may have to ask an angler 
what an “ouananiche” is. I have been in the 
Aroostook region since July 27, during which 
time I have rodded forty-nine of these game 
fish, aggregate weight sixty-two pounds. Also, 
I have taken satisfactory catches of speckled 
trout: likewise lake salmon. Will give sea 
salmon a few days’ trial, this or next week. 

Agreeable contrast after two years in Min- 
danao, P. I. 


Sept. 6: -Some folks call the ouananiche the 
“‘wananishe.” The sea salmon is sometimes 
in saline waters, sometimes in fresh waters. 
The ouananiche belongs to fresh waters: he is 
born in fresh waters, lives in fresh waters; of 
course feeds in fresh waters, spawns and 
breeds in fresh waters. He seldom de- 
scends to salt waters; when he does, he does not 
return to fresh waters. His habitat is fresh 
waters by choice, not necessity. These glean- 
ings apply only to the ouananiche of Grand 
lake, etc. Iamnot acquainted with the salmon 
of the inland waters of northern and eastern 
Canada; Lake St. John, the Periboncea, Tschot- 
agama, Lake Mistissini, the Ashuapmoucho- 
uan, etc. 

It is a misnomer to call the ouananiche a 
land-locked salmon. It is possible for the 
ouananiche of Grand lake to go to the sea; 
they may do so to a limited extent; but the 
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authorities quoted by E. T. D. Chambers say 
that there is no evidence of it. The question 
as to whether these fish are of anadromous 
habits is an open one. The Maine ouananiche 
has peculiarities of its own to distinguish it 
from land-locked salmon or grilse. 
Philip Reade 
Quananiche Lodge, 
Grand Lake Stream, 
Washington Co. Me. 


THE FISH WORLD ABROAD 


WATER POLLUTION ACTION OF THE VIENNA 
CONGRESS 


The following resolutions were proposed by 
Dr. Robert Fischer of Vienna, and adopted 
by the International Fishery Congress: 

1. The pollution of the waters by domestic 
and industrial refuse. which steadily increas- 
ing for years, has at last extended to the most 
of the watercourses of nearly all civilized coun- 
tries and involved the inland lakes and the 
coasts of the ocean itself, now threatens the 
fisheries with total ruin, and the available 
means of combating the same possessed by 
the fishery interests are wholly inadequate. 
The International Fishery Congress is fully 
aware of the difficulties that stand in the way 
of the removal of these evils. Nevertheless, 
in the consciousnes: that it is confronted by 
an evil that is growing year by year greater and 
day by day harder to contend with, it feels 
itself not only justified, but even in duty 
bound, to call for the enactment of preventive 
measures—a demand which, if it were not to- 
day made by the fishery interests, would soon 
surely be brought forward by the community 
in more drastic form, for the protection of 
health and life as well as the means of sub- 
sistence of many people. 

2. [In substance. ] In the conviction 
that injury done by sewerage waters is greatly 
increased by that coming from the casting 
of solid refuse into the rivers, directly or in- 
directly, governments are besought to rigidly 
enforce existing laws against such practice. 

3. [ In substance. ] In view of the fact 
that the technique of the purification of sew- 
erage waters has reached a stage of develop- 
ment that renders possible the neutralization 
of nearly all the most dangerous pollutions, 
the Congress asks the governments in future 
grants of privileges to industrial parties, to 
insist upon the adoption of proper measures 
to secure the purification of their refuse. 

4. [In substance. ] Recognizing the in- 
advisability of attempting to fix a standard 
of purity to be insisted upon, owing to the 
multiform character of local conditions, the 
Congress recommends the establishment of a 
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board, composed of men of scientific attain- 
ments, for the most searching study of the 
matter for the information of the public and 
of individuals interested. 

5. [In substance. ] Governments are be- 
sought to render to these works of purification 
not only moral but material aid out of public 
funds. 

6. [In substance. ] After the execution 
of measures to meet the present emergency 
and the working out of a cure for present con- 
ditions, governments are besought to take 
such measures as shall ensure a lasting pres- 
ervation of the purity of watercourses. 


SALMON IN THE ELBE 


At the meeting of the German Fishery So- 
ciety in Altona, Dr. von Brunn of Hamburg 
read a paper dealing exhaustively with this 
subject, for a summary of which we are in- 
debted to the Allgemeine Fischerei Zeitung. 

In the ascent of the river the salmon is 
hindered by the various influences of agri- 
culture, of river improvements and river struc- 
tures, as well as by the sewerage offindustries. 
According to the calculations of the lecturer, 
about twenty years ago over ninety per cent. 
of the salmon catch was referable to the nat- 
ural reproduction of the fish, while for the 
last ten years the proportion is so far changed 
that two-thirds of the catch must be credited 
to the work of the hatcheries. He maintains 
firmly that on no account must the artificial 
culture of the salmon be neglected. Some 
facts were adduced to show that many of the 
salmon fry liberated in the Weser river, ascend 
the Elbe on returning from thesea. Why, is 
not yet determined. Though accurate returns 
of the salmon catch in the Elbe are not at hand, 
enough is known to justify the assertion that 
it has at least not fallen off during the last 
decade. 


A SUBMERGED SIGNAL-LIGHT 


The German Sea Fishery Society announces 
in its journal the introduction into Germany 
by a London company of an invention of great 
importance to fishermen. It is a simple, 
cheap piece of apparatus which, when cast 
into the water, without further manipulation 
produces a clear light of about 300 candle- 
power for'anhour’stime. It consists of a metal- 
lic cylinder about ten inches long and five 
inches in diameter, and is therefore easy to 
keep on board ship and to carry in a boat. 
Within the cylinder, which is weighted at the 
lower end so that it stands like a buoy in the 
water, there are chemicals of secret composi- 
tion, which, as soon as the water enters, de- 
velop gas that bursts into a flame, which 
neither wind nor water can extinguish. Ac- 

















cording to the claims of the manufacturers 
there is no danger whatever of a explosion, and 
the apparatus can without injury be exposed 
to the hottest flames. It can likewise, with- 
out prejudice to its usefulness, endure frost 
or lie in the water. A number of English 
authorities express themselves exceedingly 
favorably about the experiments tried with 
the apparatus. In one instance in an experi- 
ment on a steamer, the light fell overboard, 
got caught in the screw and was carried under, 
but after coming to the surface burned un- 
disturbed. On the lower Weser the device 
was tried by a commission of the marine 
bureau and behaved itself very well. Con- 
nected by a 20-foot line to a life-preserver 
it was thrown overboard from the fishing 
steamer “ Schuetting.” In thirty seconds 
the flame was kindled and burned clear, vis- 
ible 3 kilometers (nearly two miles) for about 
an hour. The Imperial commissioner, Rear- 
Admiral Thiele, and the other members of the 
party expressed themselves very apprecia- 
tively about the light and pronounced it the 
best they had ever seen. It was on this oc- 
casion announced that the board of trade had 
introduced the light for rescue purposes on all 
English passenger steamers. The trial made in 
the fishery harbor of Geestemuende convinced 
all present that. the performance of the appar- 
atus was faultless and could render important 
service on fishing craft, especially in rescuing 
from drowning. As the price, 6 1-2 marks 
($1.58), for such a light is a very moderate one, 
51 of them were ordered on the spot for trial 
on fishing steamers. In fishing there occur 
so many cases, besides those of rescue, in 
which one would like to mark a spot which it 
is necessary to leave during the night, in order 
to keep it in view; for instance, when one 
must slip nets that have been set, or leave 
them for a while for any reason. Oftentimes 
the successful recovery of valuable nets depends 
on an illumination of the water, such as can 
be effected by the waterlight. In cases of 
accidents occurring at night, without a light 
the life-preservers thrown overboard are 
hardly ever recovered, even when the ship 
with that purpose in view, stays near the scene 
of the accident till daylight. This shows 
that the scene of the accident has not really 
been found again. To return to a definite 
point which is unmarked is a very difficult 
thing to do at night or in bad weather. 


ANGLING IN ENGLAND 
As illustrating angling conditions in Eng- 
land we quote the following, selected at ran- 
dom from a long series of reports in a recent 
number of the Fishing Gazette: 


Thames—General Remarks.—The river is 
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low and has a feeble stream. Fish are feeding 
rather poorly, but here and there some fair 
takes of roach have been had. The size, as 
a rule, however, has been small. Barbel have 
been feeding a little better, but the three days’ 
competition of the K. P. S. only resulted in 
a few small barbel being caught. At Tedding- 
ton weir sport has varied greatly, some days 
few fish being secured, whilst on others good 
roach and dace have been caught. Master 
Sands had the best roach during the week, 
a fine fish for the summer of 1 pound 12 ounces. 

Bottisham Locks (Waterbeach). On _ this 
stream of the Cam it is several years since we 
have had so much life in angling matters in 
August as we have had this year. No doubt 
the fine weather and the river being well stocked 
with all kinds of coarse fish will account for 
this principally. During the week, two days, 
bream fishing was good, numerous bags seen 
from 6 pounds to 12 pounds; baits, the brand- 
ling worm and creed wheat. Roach fishing 
has improved; some good bags had up to 10 
pounds; also a quantity of small mixed bags 
too numerous to mention. The lady anglers 
are doing well with good catches of roach. 

Dart (Totnes and District) Much needed 
rain has fallen and has had the effect of ma- 
terially rising the stream,whilst a large quan- 
tity of fish are computed to have gone into 
the upper waters. It is expected however, 
that more fish will be on the move. Some 
good takes with the fly are reported. Mr. 
H. T. Distin had a lovely basket of eleven 
peal and three trout all in the pink of condition. 
Mr. W. F. Tollit four peal; Mr. J. Edmonds, 
three; Mr. E. Distin, seven; and Mr. Revell 
also had a nice fish. Night fishing is still the 
order, and little has been done in the daytime. 
The fish are shy and are not taking well, al- 
though a good number are on the stream. 

Durwent and Cocker (Cumberland). The 
prospects are excellent. The river is in grand 
order, the rain at the week-end having raised 
it more than a foot, and all the migratory fish 
are running in large numbers. White trout 
are very numerous at Workington, baskets 
of from a dozen to thirty having been by no 
means uncommon, and the fish average well 
in weight. Sea trout are also up in large num- 
bers. On the Angling Association’s water 
some splendid sport has been secured. Mr. 
T. P. Martin had two bags of ten and nine sea 
trout, averaging over one and a half pounds 
each. Mr. T. Rook, one evening, had seventeen 
sea trout, and Mr. T. Johnson fourteen, all 
with fly. Grilse and salmon are showing, and 
if the water does not go down again we shall 
probably have a good back end. The coops 
at Salmon Hall have done well, and one draught 
of the nets yielded twenty-five salmon 
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ON THE KEEPING OF FISH 


It is a known fact that fishes killed by a 
stab or blow on the brain keep fresh longer 
and better than fishes that are simply allowed 
to suffocate. The cause of this phenom- 
enon, says Deutsche Fischerei Zeitung, is that 
the so-called muscular or death vigor, which 
occurs a while after death in all vertebrate 
animals, continues in cases of suffocated 
fishes a shorter time than when the nervous 
system is destroyed by a blow on the brain; 
and the muscular rigidity exercises an im- 
portant influence on the action of bacteria, 
which are forerunners of decomposition, pre- 
venting, so long as it lasts, the penetration 
of bacteria. 

C. G. ATKINS 


PENNSYLVANIA COMMISSION ACTIVE 


The Department of Fisheries of Pennsyl- 
vania is making a good showing among the 
states engaged in fish culture. According to 
the report of Commissioner of Fisheries W. 
E. Meehan, just made for the quarter ending 
August 31, the following fish were distributed 
from the state hatcheries from June 1 to Sep- 
tember 1: Frogs, 70,000; California trout, 
30,000; large brook trout, 100; yellow perch, 
500; catfish, 2.100; calico bass, 35; black 
bass, (fingerings) 1,800; rock bass, 86; cut- 
throat trout, 75,000; shad, 554,000, herring, 
2,754. Total, 736,375. Adding to this 145, 
157,918 fish—‘distributed’ from January 1 to 
June 1, the total output for the nine months 
ending August 31 was 145,894,293. There 
are still remaining in the various hatcheries 
fish yet to be distributed, not including a 
large number of sunfish, goldfish, yellow perch 
and rock bass at the Corry hatchery, the num- 
ber of which could not be estimated at the 
time the report was made. During the last 
three months thirty-four new ponds were built 
in the different hatcheries, making the total 
number of ponds in the five hatcheries now 
in operation 115, an increase of eighty-two 
since the department took charge in 1903. 

During the quarter the wardens made 170 
arrests for illegal fishing, of which thirty-three 
were acquitted. The amount of fines imposed 
was $3,655. Of this amount $2,305 was the 
work of Wardens Criswell, Shoemaker, Nesley, 
Albert, Shannon and Benning. During the 
quarter about twenty-seven acres of land 
were added to the existing hatcheries. Two 
of the four new hatcheries authorized by the 
last legislature have been located, the land 
aggregating about sixty-eight acres having 
been presented to the State by citizens. 

A noteworthy feature of the report was the 
announcement of the commissioner that he 
had found an act under which certain types 
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of industrial establishments could be arrested, 
convicted and fined for allowing poisonous 
substances from flowing into streams in suffi- 
cient quantities to kill fish. Backed by the 
advice of the Attorney General’s Department, 
but preceding a case at the time under the 
same advice, three successful arrests and con. 
victions were secured during the quarter, 
the offending industrial establishments being 
each fined $100. Suits have been begun 
against four others. 


A FRENCH ANGLING TOURNAMENT 


A writer in the Angler’s News of London, 
England, gives the following description of an 
“angling” competition organized by Le Petit 
Journal and held at Sedan, France: 


On Saturday evening we found ourselves here (Sedan 
and, strolling round the town in the evening, we noticed 
a large crowd in a café, and on investigation found 
that the attraction was the reading out of the rules and 
regulations relating to an immense fishing competition 
which was to take place the following day. On Sun- 
day the fishermen began to assemble in the Place Tur- 
enne about 7.30 in the morning, and continued to arrive 
until 10.15-a vast concourse-all having tri-color flags 
attached to their rods, bearing the inscription, “‘ Con- 
cours de péche du petit Journal.” At 10.30 the pro- 
cession started for the river, accompanied by two 
bands. I timed them when passing, and they took 
six minutes to go by, walking at a brisk pace. We 
watched the fishing for about an hour, but only saw 
three small dace landed, and then went to another 

art of the river to witness the ladies fishing. We 
ound about fifty of the gentle sex there, some evidently 
keen anglers, others only playing. One demoiselle, 
while we were watching, suddenly ran and took up 
her rod, but did not attempt to wet her line, and when 
her attention was called to the fact, she pointed laugh- 
ingly up at the bridge, where the man with the camera 
was busy, and said, “I only wanted to be photo- 
graphed.” 

Sport was very poor indeed; there was a strongish 
wind blowing, and the fishermen were placed very 
close together, consequently they frequently got en- 
tangled. mg bamboo rods were principally used, 
some of them of tremendous length, and boiled wheat 

entles jand worms were the chief baits. Ground- 
aiting seemed to be rather imperfectly understood. 
A blast of the bugles from the bridge meant “‘Bait your 
hooks,” a second blast ‘‘ Commence to fish,” and a third 
“ Stop fishing.” We did not hear the third. As near 
as possible the men commenced at 11.15, and left off 
about 12.30, when they came marching back with flags 
flying and bands playing, looking like a regiment of 
lancers in the distance. It seemed to be all ceremony 
and flourish and very little fishing. There is a ban- 
quet for sixty of the principal = le, and the prizes 
are to be distributed this (Sun ~~) afternoon, but it 
is doubtful if we shall get anywhere near, as the crowd 
will be enormous, not only the 700 or 800 fishermen 
but the townspeople. 

I forgot to mention that each lady had a bouquet, 
and in several cases these were actually fastened on 
the rod while fishing. ; 

Sunday, 3.30 p. m.—The banquet is apparently just 
over, the bugles are again in full blast, and the princi- 
pal men, attended by banners, etc., are issuing from 
the door of the hotel. 

5 50 p. m.—We went round to the Market House, but 
it was crammed and surrounded by a tremendous 
crowd, so we could neither see nor hear anything and 
came away. We heard a rumor that a lady had won 
the first prize. 


Le Petit Journal in a special account of the 
tournament stated that Mlle. Moinet, of Dom- 
le-Mednil, won the first prize among the ladies, 
other leading prize-winners being Alfred Pierrot 
Floring; Léon Register, Sedan; and Léon Mer- 
cier,”Charleville. 














THE TOOLS FOR RETOUCHING 

In handling a negative from its inception to 
the finish there is no more subtle art displayed 
than in the process of retouching. Therein 
lies the making or undoing of a negative, and 
in the majority of cases it is the latter, for if 
put in inartistic or inexperienced hands it 
takes a very short time to ruin it. In the 
beginning it is necessary for a retoucher to 
understand the printing properties of a nega- 
tive before commencing work on it, and then 
to study what requires to be eliminated and 
what enforced. The mere taking out of lines 
and imperfections is not the only necessity; 
there must also be that sympathy with the 
operation that will help to get the result that 
is desired. To those who take their own 
negatives and also retouch them it is an easy 
task to study out what is wanted. 

An expensive retouching frame is wholly 
unnecessary, although a convenience. I find 
that a thin board or heavy cardboard braced 
perpendicularly with a couple of strips answers 
all practical purposes. Cut an opening in the 
center of this board, over which fix a piece of 
fine-textured ground glass. This board may 
be inclined against a window orstood on a table 
with a couple of supports. (See Fig. 1.) 

The window should be darkened as much 
as possible except that part immediately 
behind the retouching frame, so that the light 
is transmitted only through the negative 
placed over the ground glass. Should the 
light be not strong enough a mirror or white 
card, tipped at the proper angle, will act as 
a good reflector. A small strip may be put 
on the front of the board with screw-eyes; 
thus giving a rest for the negative, and, as it is 
easily removed, it can be adjusted for the 
different sized plates. 

A good medium for rubbing on the plate to 
make the pencil “bite” I find to be a solution 
made up of about 4 oz. of powdered resin in 
4 oz. of turpentine. Add the resin to the 


turpentine and shake well until dissolved, 
or, if convenient, put the turpentine in a hot 
water bath and heat, which will accelerate the 








action. The solution must not be too gummy- 
If it is, it may readily be thinned out by the addi- 
tion of more turpentine. This is to be applied 
to the film side of the negative with a soft 
cloth or tuft of cotton, and left to partially 
dry, and then rubbed with a circular motion 
until tacky. A few trials will give an idea of 
the proper amount of the fluid needed. If not 
successful the first time, the medium may be 
rubbed off with turpentine or alcohol without 
injury to the film. For pencils I should advise 
the beginner to use an HHH Faber or Kohinoor 
as I find them to be the smoothest. For re- 
moving very deep lines or spots an HH is very 
convenient. The pencil must be sharpened 
to have, say, about three-quarters of an inch 
of lead exposed and that worked to a very 
fine point on fine emery or sandpaper. (See 
Fig. 2.) 

The brushes should include two sable 
brushes Nos. 2 and 3. For spotting where 
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necessary, I prefer black India ink, as you are 
better able to judge the color and save con- 
siderable after-spotting on the print. The 
etching tool is a very necessary article to have 
in the kit. It may be a long-bladed knife 
usually known as a corn knife or a piece of 
clock-spring mounted in a suitable handle 
and sharpened to a good cutting edge. These 
must be used with the greatest care. Never 
allow the knife to scrape off the film at one 
stroke. If necessary go over the surface 
several times to get the proper shade. Use 


A FAIR ANGLER OF THE STAGE—MISS NELLIE MCCOY, PLAYING IN “THE EARL AND THE GIRL % 


Nellie is happy with a bait-casting rod and a trout-basket. Which reminds us of a drawing we saw recently 
Mr. W. H. Hart as (Cowboy) ‘‘Cash Jenkins’’ in ‘The Squaw Man.’’ Mr. Hart 
wore his hat-string under his chin! 
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with a circular motion when possible, as it is 
less liable to show than when the lines are 
straight. 

Tom F. Spratt. 


DRYING NEGATIVES RAPIDLY 


It is sometimes of great importance that a 
negative, after development, should be fixed 
washed, dried, and ready for printing in the 
shortest possible time. The old-fashioned 
method of procedure was to immerse the 
negative, after a brief washing to remove the 
hypo, in a bath of methylated spirit, but this, 
even in the days when unmineralized spirit 
was procurable, was an uncertain method, as 
it frequently happened that on drying there 
arose an opalescence in the film which was 
only removable by rewetting. By the use of 
formalin the result may be attained with 
greater certainty and in less time. After 
fixing, a minute’s washing under the tap or 
spray will remove most of the hypo. The 
negative is then to be placed for five to ten 
minutes in a formalin bath—one part of thirty 
per cent. formalin to eight parts water will be 
strong enough—and again washed under the 
tap until water flows freely over the surface. 
The negative may then be immersed with im- 
punity in hot water—it will stand even boiling 
water. After a few minutes’ immersion, 
which will complete the removal of the hypo 
and will thoroughly heat the plate, it may be 
removed, and the surface moisture taken off 
with a cloth, and in a very short space of time 
the negative will be dry. 

If you have an electric fan in the house, 
you can dry negatives in a much shorter time 
and without any ‘fussing’? with chemicals. 
But you must be careful the fan does not 
stir up dust. 


Alexander Mackie. 


BACKED PLATES, AND PINHOLES 


Although there is no gound for dispute as 
to the advantages of using backed plates, says 
L. J. Steel in The Amateur Photographer, yet 
the users of such will doubtless agree that the 
backing forms a fruitful source for pinholes. 
I have tried several well-known expedients to 
prevent this trouble, but with little success. 
I found the dusting of the plates before placing 
them in the dark slides, and after removal, of 
little use, for it is during the time that the 
slides are carried about and subjected to a 
certain amount of jolting and vibration that 
the harm is done. The backing crumbles or 
powders away from the edges of the plate, 
and finds its way on to the surface of the emul- 
sion, thus producing pinholes. 

The common procedure of anointing the 
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slides with glycerine or vaseline proved of 
little use. Indeed, I should issue a warning 
against the use of glycerine, for the moisture 
it coritains will have a harmful effect on the 
plate if left in the slide for a few days 

I then tried placing against the backing of 
the plate a sheet of thin paper (a trifle larger 
than the over-all dimensions of the plate) 
when the plate was placed in the slide. This 
was done with a view to diminishing the crum- 
bling of the backing owing to friction against 
the slide during transit. This proved of some 
advantage but did not act as an absolute pre- 
ventive; it had the advantage. however, of 
leading me to a further method, which has 
yielded most satisfactory results after a pro- 
longed practical test. 

After partial failure with the loose sheet of 
paper, it occurred to me that this might profit- 
ably be stuck against the backing before it 
was dry, and thus imprison it until its final 
removal before development. 

In pursuance of this line of argument, I 
found the plate makers agreeable to treating 
a batch of plates in this manner, by applying 
a sheet of tissue paper to the backing and over- 
lapping the plates by about 1-16th all round. 

Some weeks ago I returned from a, 7,000 
mile journey with a number of plates, half of 
which were treated in this manner, and the 
other half backed in the ordinary manner. 
The former were quite free from pinholes. 
The latter showed the usual amount charac- 
teristic with backed plates. It will be found 
in practice that the tissue paper stuck to the 
backing is very easily removed with a wet 
sponge. 

The paper backing has also an indirect ad- 
vantage, that it forms an excellent surface on 
which to note in pencil the subject and par- 
ticulars of exposure. 


TIMELY HINTS 


There should be enough difference between 
the tone of a print, the color of a mount and 
the pattern of a frame to distinguish one from 
the others at a glance, but the three ought to 
make a harmonious whole. 

A roll of cotton plush stiffened with lining 
and fixed in a wooden handle, squeegee fashion, 
is a good thing for dusting plates with. 

Grooved boxes for storing negatives come 
rather expensive where many are required. 
A box can usually be had from the grocer 
measuring just a trifle more in width than 
the negative, and by gluing a strip of finely 
corrugated paper along each side, with the 
grooves exactly opposite one another, a neg- 
ative box is secured which vies with the com- 
mercial article in point of usefulness and beats 
it without trying in point of cheapness. 
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TRAITS OF THE BIRD DOG 

The average sportsman has neither the 
opportunity nor the inclination to make dog 
nature a thorough study. He seeks enjoy- 
ment, relaxation from the strain of active 
business life and recuperation of health in 
the pursuit of game with dog and gun; game 
being an accessory and incentive to sport, 
and the dog a helpmate conducive to pleasure 
and success. The better the dog performs 
his part, the greater the enjoyment. A 
faulty dog mars the pleasure sought afield and 
enhances anger—-thus frustrating anticipated 
success 

Many a promising young dog, imbued with 
hunting instinct and to a high degree pos- 
sessed of natural qualities, is condemned merely 
because the owner does not understand how 
to develop, train or handle his dog; in fact 
he himself requires instruction before he is 
qualified to instruct his canine field compan- 
ion. Generally speaking, there is no abso- 
lutely faultless field dog living. The ma- 
jority of pointers and setters are in various 
ways faulty in their work afield—although 
their proud owners may consider them per- 
fect performers, being to a degree unconscious 
of the existence of any faults; or—which is 
quite frequently the case—they are loath to 
admit the fact, thus indulging in self-decep- 
tion. The writer is fully aware of these facts; 
yet he entertains the highest respect for those 
who “stand up” for their dogs, good or bad. 

Many so-called faults, however, are really 
not faults in the true sense of the term, and, 
to a degree, such traits are desirable and even 
necessities, if the dog in question is ever to 
amount to anything. The instinctive desire 
of a bird dog must be to search for, find, 
and get game into his possession—without 
that propensity such a dog would be worth- 
less as a helpmate subservient to the gun. 
The prevailing idea that a dog hunts naturally 
to give pleasure to its master, is a fallacy. By 
judicious training we aim to shape the dog’s 
actions, while working on game instinctively, 
to become subservient to the gun, and the 
better we succeed in that respect, the greater 


becomes the value of our canine helpmates. 
The instinctive qualities form the essential 
foundation, and the more those propensities 
predominate, the greater can be made the 
superstructure—by subjugating the dog’s hunt- 
ing proclivities to our own purposes. 

There is a distinction as to faults—first, nat- 
ural; second, such as are acquired. Either 
of these, however. should and can be over- 
come by proper training and handling A 
disagreeable and detrimental trait of the bird 
dog is self-hunting—namely, pursuing game 
‘on his own hook”; either by slipping away 
from home. remaining out and returning as 
may suit his inclination; or, while afield 
(accompanied by the master), not paying any 
attention to orders, other than to keep at a 
safe distance to escape punishment, etc. This 
however, should not invariably be considered 
a bad sign. Self-hunting clearly demon- 
strates a great inherent desire to hunt. 

Chasing birds, after finding and pointing 
them, should not be deemed a good and suffi- 
cient reason to condemn a dog. It is natural 
for him to do so, but it does not suit the 
sportsman. The latter wants the dog to 
stand on point and await his arrival, for the 
purpose of getting a shot. 

Breaking shot—rushing up to the fallen 
bird, mouthing the same, again dropping it 
(or perhaps partially eating it) and then pro- 
ceeding to find more birds, is in accordance 
with the nature of the bird dog, but must and 
can be overcome by proper training. It can 
certainly be done even by the merest novice. 

If the dog pays equally as much attention 
to rabbits as he does to birds—chasing the 
rodents long distances and finally coming to 
heel much fatigued—such dog’s breeding should 
not be considered faulty on that acéount. 
Rabbits are part of the game naturally sought 
by the bird dog 

If a dog espies barnyard fowl, sheep, pigs, 
etc., and gives chase, catches and worries 
them, that does not reflect upon the dog’s 
pure breeding in any way; it is the natural 
thing for him to do. 
~ “Now, therefore, a dog having no inclination 
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to hunt, chase, catch, worry and mutilate 
game, etc., is not endowed with the pro- 
pensities requisite in a shooting dog. But, 
in order to become a useful helpmate afield 
such a dog as has must be subjugated and 
rendered subservient by judicious training. 
And of this I shall have more to say in sub- 
sequent papers. 


THE QUESTION BOX 


L. J. H., Tex.—I have a hound bitch, one 
year old, which is in season, and this morn- 
ing she got out on the street and a cur dog 
got with her. Is there any way to prevent a 
litter, say by running her hard, or giving her 
some kind of medicine? I wish to hunt 
the dog this winter and therefore do not want 
her to have puppies. 

Answer:—There will be nothing to do save 
await whelping and then destroy the puppies 
one by one each day till all are gone, beginning 
at same time to apply camphorated lard or 
sweet oil to udder, which will gradually and 
permanently dry up the milk and thus cause 
no inconvenience as to using the bitch to hunt 
thereafter. There are several medicaments I 


could name for the purpose, but I never do 
so, because not only the forthcoming litter 
but also the life of the bitch might be destroyed. 
Long swift runs, necessitating much high 
jumping, when well 


developed—about the 
sixth week—sometimes causes a bitch to “slip” 
and there are usually no bad after-effects, 
except that she will “slip” pretty near every 
time thereafter at the same stage and thus 
destroy her for all time for breeding purposes. 
Better let nature run its course; and then 
destroy the undesirable whelps. 


Dr. L. M., Wilburton, Ind. Ter.—I am 
taking great interest in the question depart- 
ment of your very interesting magazine, and 
would thank you very much if you would give 
me a suggestion in the next number as to how 
to break my dog of running up to a person 
and mouthing his hand. It is a very dis- 
agreeable habit and I can’t break him of it, 
although I have tried patiently. Would red- 
pepper on the fingers be good to use, or would 
that cause his nose to be impaired? 

Answer:—It is certainly a very annoying 
habit and should be overcome at once. Red 
pepper would not accomplish it though, be- 
cause the dog’s nose would warn him of the 
person who had it on the fingers. However, 
there is no need of worrying about this—it’s 
one of the easiest faults to overcome imagin- 
able. Proceed thus: Ask one of your friends 
to call on you and, as the dog approaches him 
to lick his hands, have him step lightly but 
sufficiently firm upon the dog’s forefoot to 
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cause him to squirm and retreat. You need 
not say a word to the dog—just let him make 
his own conclusions. Have another person 
do the same, and still another, if need be. 
Ten to one that same dog will henceforth keep 
at safe distance from all strangers and your 
friends as well. Once well pinched usually 
cures the too friendly dog. 


J. J. W., Indianapolis, Ind.—I have a puppy 
nine months old that has not been out much 
except with the old dog. I gave them runs 
in a pasture and nearby meadow where larks 
are found. To-day I took the puppy out 
alone but found no birds. He ranged some, 
chased butterflies, but had not the life as 
when with the old dog. On the way home 
he dropped to a point. I called him off, but 
he sneaked back and again dropped flat. 
Going ahead of him I found a small chick 
hiding in the grass. I put the chain on him 
and led him home. Now, what puzzles me 
is whether this was right or not. Should I 
have let him remain till he worked up and 
flushed the chick? I am anxious to get this 
puppy through the course of yard training 
so as to have him ready when our season 
opens on November 10. We have no quail 
close in. Will it be all right to work the 
puppy on tame chicks in the meantime? 

Answer:—There will be ample time to get 
your puppy through the course and have 
fully prepared for work on game by November 
and you need not rush things, either. Six 
weeks should suffice for yard work. It seems 
you have a good youngster and all he needs 
to get more life and ambition is to put him 
entirely upon his own resources in working 
independently on birds. Let the old dog 
stay at home till the puppy has acquired 
confidence, more speed and sagacity, and 
ambition. When he is self-reliant, well in hand 
and fully obedient, the two may be worked 
together, provided the old dog, too, is obedient 
to orders and will not teach the youngster 
bad ways. Do not work him on tame chick- 
ens, as it would lead to sight pointing, which 
is a bad fault. 

H. C. C., Pittsburg, Kans.—When but 
several months old, my Irish setter had 
distemper. For the last cight months I 
have noticed the muscles twitching in all four 
legs when he is stretched out asleep. Is this a 
case of chorea? He does not seem to have 
weakened the least bit and can go all day. | 
should like to know whether he is worth 
training or not How long does a dog usually 
last so afflicted? Is there any chance of his 
getting well? How long does it usually take 
to give a smart dog a course of yard training? 














“THE RAKE,” A. K. C. S. B. NO. 74,772, OWNED BY MR. HENRY POTTS, 
POTTSTOWN, PA., POINTING A SINGLE QUAIL 


Answer:—Your fear is groundless. Most 
dogs twitch slightly when sleeping and that 
alone has no debilitating effect on them. If 
the twitching becomes more pronounced, 
terminating almost in violent jerks, then the 
cause usually is the presence of worms. 
Treatment to free the animal of the parasites 
should at once be begun. There is no reason 
why the dog should not be worth training merely 
because of the slight twitching. The time re- 
quired to fully get a dog through the course of 
yard training cannot be precisely stated—it de- 
pends upon the pupil and the trainer. 


B. L. C., Ellis, S. D.—After looking over 
copies of Fietp AND STREAM extending back 
about two years, I am unable to find anything 
that I can apply to my predicament. I 
have an Irish setter, one year old, that has 
been weak or puny since I got him at eight 
months of age. A little over a week ago, one 
stormy night, the rain blew into his kennel 
and when I went out in the morning he was 
lying on wet straw. Two days after this I 
noticed when he was lying asleep he would 


open and close his mouth every few seconds. 
Twitching of head and shoulders followed 
and he seemed to be stiff in shoulders, neck 
and jaw. He can’t lie down and curl up or 
lie flat on his side, but lies down on his stomach 
and holds his head up as though he were only 


waiting for his master to start on. He sleeps 
in this position and howls and barks in his 
sleep; when awake also. His eyes are dull 
and discharge some matter and his teeth have 
become yellow at the base. 

Answer:—Getting wet and chilled through 
while in weakened condition caused the 
trouble, terminating in neuralgia and, prob- 
ably, distemper. Acute pains in head and 
shoulders cause the howling and barking. To 
relieve the pain apply the usual liniment and 
rub well and long by hand all stiff and affected 
parts (ten minutes at a time, and three or 
four times a day). Place him in the sun dur- 
ing day and bed dry and free from draught 
at night. Regulate his bowels by use of cas- 
tor oil. Feed principally on lean cooked beef. 
If fever sets in, then treating for distemper 
will be necessary 

Ep. F. HABERLEIN. 
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A CALIFORNIAN PROTESTS | 

I am not a regular subscriber to your val- 
uable magazine, but buy it each month from 
the news-stands. I am one of the field depu- 
ties of the California State Board of Fish and 
Game Commissioners, and have gained much 
valuable information from the ‘‘Council Lodge’ 
department of your magazine. 

I note the article ‘‘Getting in Line”’ in this 
month’s (September) issue, in which reference 
is made to the work of the commission and 
their deputies in California, which, I do not 
think gives us quite as much credit as we de- 
serve—when the limited amount of money set 
aside for the purpose of patrolling a state as 
large as is California is taken into considera- 
tion—viz: a state 800 miles long by 300 miles 
wide, and with an appropriation of only $7,500 
per year to be devoted to the protection of 
game and the patrolling of the game fields. 

It is true, perhaps, that we are not so far 
advanced in the matter of laws that will pro- 
tect our game and fish as some of the Eastern 
states, but I feel confident that we have some 
good laws, and that we at least deserve some 
credit for the fact that they are pretty well 
enforced. And I believe we are a little ahead 
of Missouri in that respect. 

During the years 1903 and 1904 fines in 
excess of $11,000 were paid by violators of the 
fish and game laws in this state 

California is to-day pretty well organized 
for the protection of her fish and game, and 
this has been accomplished by the hard work 
of the fish and game commissioners and their 
deputies. 

There are eighty different fish and game pro- 
tective associations to-day in this state, many 
of which have a membership of several hun- 
dred, and not a few of which I have had the 
pleasure of organizing—having been detailed 
on that work during the past four months, 
coupled with regular patrol work. 

The question of protecting the fish and game 
of a state and enacting laws that will do it— 
and enforcing them when passed—is not so 
easily solved as some people think it is, and I 
believe no one is more fully aware of that fact 
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While we reserve the right to use only such letters, 
or parts of letters, as we deem advisedly written, we be 
speak the codperation of ali our readers to make this 

Be assured your effort wi'l be 
appreciated; we grow through interchange of ideas 


—Tue Eprror. 


than Fretp anp StrraM, judging from the 
articles I read in the ‘‘Council Lodge.” It 
takes time and serious consideration to solve 
the problem of fish and game protection. There 
are several laws we need badly in California, 
but we cannot expect to get them all at once. 
We have been forging ahead for the past four 
years and so far have not met with a setback. 
Four years ago all kinds of game and game fish 
could be sold (except deer), and we had no bag 
limit. To-day nothing can be sold except 
ducks. Our law has been declared constitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court, and we can and 
do enforce it. We also have a bag limit on all 
protected game and trout, and also enforce that 
law. We very much need a system of hunting 
licenses and deer tags, and I hope our next 
legislature will enact some good law on those 
lines, but it is a question not easily solved in a 
great state like California. I don’t believe in 
passing laws because they may be popular, but 
I do believe in passing laws that are just, and 
then enforcing them without fear or favor. By 
this I mean laws that will protect our fish and 
game, our song birds and forests. And to 
enact such laws demands much consideration 
before they are placed upon the statute books. 

Five years ago our game little quail were 
being slaughtered by the thousands for the 
markets of the large cities. To-day we have 
them well protected and our fields are becoming 
again replenished with this game little bird so 
dear to sportsmen. This has been accom- 
plished by hard and incessant work. The com- 
mission has stopped the sale of deer hides, thus 
removing another inducement to replete our 
supply of deer. All kinds of protected game 
have been forbidden the markets, and no trout 
under one pound in weight can be sold, and 
then the dealer can only have twenty-five 
pounds in possession in one day. Ducks are 
the only kind of protected game that can be 
sold in California, and the dealer or any other 
person is limited to having in possession more 
than fifty ducks in one day. 

It will thus be seen that the Californian 
Board of Fish Commissioners and their depu- 
ties have had some hard work before them 


















during the past four years, and will have for 
some time to come. Still, they hope in future 
to improve the present laws. Go back? 
Never ! 

I know Fretp anp Stream desires to “‘give 
credit to him to whom credit is due,” and I 
feel that the State Board of Fish and Game 
Commissioners of California and their deputies 
deserve credit for the hard work they have 
done to protect the fish and game of this state 
during the past four years. 

Walter R. Welch. 

West Berkley, Cal. 


GOOD NEWS FROM MEXICO 


You will please remember a few years ago 
I sent FreLp AND StrrREAM photos and a de- 
scription of the manner in which ducks were 
slaughtered here in the valley of Mexico. After 
their publication I received letters from all over 
the North, until I could not answer them all 
and gave it up to the disgust of many good 
sportsmen, I fear. Perhaps that article had 
something to do with the stand our wise Gov- 
ernor (and sportsman) has taken in the matter 
of suppressing the abuse and wanton destruction 
of wildfowl. I take great pleasure in sending 
you a clipping from the Mezico Herald of 
August 26, pertaining to the facts: 


The government of the Federal District has ordered 
the authorities of Xochimilco, Ixtacalco, Nativitas, 
Ixtapalpa and other towns near the lakes, to see that 
the regulations relative to duck hunting be ‘strictly 
complied with. This time of the year the Indians of 
such towns Rew e hunting expeditions which the 
call“arma and during such expeditions an astoun 
ing Thee engee of ducks, young and old, are killed, which 
threatens to result in the complete disappearance of 
ducks from the Federal District lakes. 

e Indians, it is stated, are not satisfied with the 
prohibition, and Sunday afternoon they held a meet- 
ing during which it was decided to send a committee 
to see the governor of the — and to try to obtain 
from him the withdrawal of his decision. A similar 

within the taken last year, but without success. It is 
a wwe A law to hunt ducks, but not by the tem 
’ because in that way there is absolutely 

; escape cng the birds. 


By the way, I see by the August Fretp anp 
StreaM that Mr. Hubert W. Wilson’s 200} is 
the “big fish’ at Tampico. Affidavits before 
the American Consul by disinterested parties 
gives mine at 223, but I don’t kick. I will be 
there again this winter. H. W. Howe. 

Mexico City, Mexico 





A CORRECTION 


In the September number of Fretp aNnp 
Srream Mr. Eugene Parsons has an interesting 
article on ‘‘Hunting in Utah.” One state- 
ment in that article, however, is wide of the 


facts Mr. Parsons says: “Utah has no open 


season for woodcock, grouse, prairie chicken, 
or quail ” 
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That is a surprising assertion, in view of the 
following provisions in our game laws. Sec- 
tion 21 reads: ‘‘It shall be unlawful and a mis- 
demeaner for any person to kill any 
partridge, pheasant, prairie chicken, sage hen, 
grouse, or mourning dove, after the first day 
of December and before the fifteenth day of 
August following.” The same section limits 
the bag to eight birds. Section 26 of this law, 
provides, ‘‘ it shall be lawful to kill 
quail in the counties of Washington and Kane 
between the first day of August and the first 
day of the following February, and in Salt Lake, 
Davis, and Weber counties, between Septem- 
ber 30th and October 11th, of each year.”? In 
the last three counties named, the limit of the 
bag is twelve. Thus it will be seen that for 
grouse there is an open season of three’ and 
one-half months (Aug. 15—-Dec. 1), and for 
quail—in the two counties where they are 
most plentiful—there is an open season of six 
months (Aug. 1-Feb. 1), while in Salt Lake, 
Davis and Weber counties—where these birds 
have been introduced—there is an open season 
of ten days (Sept. 30-Oct. 11). 

The long open season for quail in the coun- 
ties of Washington and Kane is due to the 
great amount of damage done by these birds. 
When the matter of extending the open season 
was up for discussion in the legislature, a repre- 
sentative from one of the counties named de- 
clared: ‘‘These birds are eating the farmers 
out of house and home.” They damage, im- 
partially, grain, vegetables, and fruit. 

Mr. Parsons’ last paragraph: ‘‘ Hunters wish- 
ing to do some wildfowl shooting this fall 
should go to Utah” is to the point, especially 
so far as waterfowl are concerned. Many 
species of ducks and some wild geese breed in 
the state, and the ‘‘Honk! honk! honk!” of 
the last named fowl is a sound that sets nerves 
tingling. Come to Utah, and be sure to bring 
$25 for a non-resident’s license, and leave 
behind you any gun larger than a ten-gauge, 
for such is the provision of the law. 

S. H. Goodwin. 
Provo, Utah. 


CONCERNING NOIBWOOD. 


Someone asked last month for information 
concerning noibwood, and wanted to know 
if it was one variety of bethabara. I have 
heard that the term, noibwood, is a trade 
name only; also that there was such a thing as 
noibwood. I have been shown huge planks 
of wood ;by dealers, and told it was noib- 
wood. An examination proved that the 
wood shown me was in no wise at all like 
bethabara. }, Thefcolor, : grain,Zetc.,{were en- 
tirely different. But as one of these dealers 
also called: greenheart bethabara and betha- 
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bara greenheart, it is possible he knew fully 
as much concerning other varieties. The 
same man insisted that there actually was such 
a thing as bethabara, whereas it is pretty gen- 
erally known that ‘‘bethabara’’ is only an 
American trade name for a certain variety of 
wood that is imported under an entirely dif- 
ferent name. 

Rods are made of split bamboo with the 
natural enamel removed and the glued-up 
joints rounded. These are called by various 
trade names and are said to be the strongest 
rod material known. If made carefully they 
are fully as strong as hexagonal split bamboo 
but must be carefully protected with varnish, 
to keep water out of the otherwise open pores 
as well as the seams. 

Hickory rods are stained to resembie betha- 
bara so closely that it is hard to tell the dif- 
ference without comparing the rea! with the 
imitation article. 

Finally, unless one knows absolutely the 
peculiarities of a certain variety of wood, and 
can identify it in the rough, he is likely to be 
mistaken in the finished rod. 

Donald Moreau. 

New York. 


A WILD TURKEY QUERY 
I should like to know from parties who know 
from experience if the wild turkey (Meleagris 
sylvestris), can be domesticated. Are its 
hybrids with the domestic turkey barren or 
fertile? Richard Kelly. 
Upper Swampscott, Mass. 


MORE LIGHT ON NOIBWOOD 


The query advanced by Mr. Avery Pollock 
in last month’s Fretp AND STREAM was a matter 
of some wonder to me for quite a long time. 
Being more or less interested in rod making as 
an amateur, the question as to whether beth- 
abara and noibwood were one and the same 
occurred to me more than once. _ In ‘‘Fly Rod 
and Fly Tackle’ Mr. Wells advances the belief 
that they are identical, but the most novel and 
interesting explanation of the matter was put 
forth by a young man employed as salesman 
in one of the largest New York tackle estab- 
lishments. Having occasion to purchase some 
bethabara, I put the question to the young 
gentleman, and his theory was as follows: 

‘“‘When bethabara was first used as a rod 
material it was guarded very jealously by those 
who had discovered the secret of its great (?) 
worth. Many persons were interested in the 
wood, and to all those who wanted to know just 
what it was the rod maker would say it was 
‘noyb’ wood. You will notice the difference 
in‘ the way the word is spelled. Now, each 


letter in the makeup of the word was the first 

letter of another word, and when translated 

literally meant ‘‘none of your business.’ The 

name sticks, but the manner of spelling it has 

changed somewhat.” H. M. Vanderslice. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PROTESTS TO EXCESSIVE TROUT FISHING 


This is the first time I ever sent a letter of 
this kind to any publication, and I hardly 
know how to begin, but I came across the en- 
closed clipping in the Boston Sunday Globe, and 
it seems to me worthy of being inserted in 
FiELD AND StrEAM with a little sharp com- 
ment: 


Mr. M— W— has returned to Boston from his five 
weeks’ fishin, he on the U er Humber river, New- 
foundland. e course of his outing, starting from 
Deer lake, he reached Eddie’s pond with a record 
catch of 200 trout (total weight of 150 pounds) in one 
day. He also made a catch of 100 trout in one and 
a-half hours, total weight 35 pounds. On his return to 
Big Falls, three salmon caught weighed respectively 
2" 20, and 18 pounds. On Tuesday last he caught a 
42-pound salmon with a fly in South Corduroy river. 


I am a fisherman to a limited extent, and a 
constant reader of Firtp anp Stream, but I 
think such records as herein given show that 
there is a class of men going into the woods 
who have small regard for the rights of others 
or for the preservation of game and fish. It 
is very similar to a yarn I listened to one night 
last spring in the hotel office in Townsend, 
Mass. One of the town fishermen told of 
fishing Pearl Hill brook six days in succession 
and getting a market basket full of trout each 
day. I with two friends had come up for the 
purpose of fishing that brook the next day. 
We were rewarded by getting but one trout 
over six inches long, and this I returned to its 
home, where I hoped it might keep out of the 
clutches of the ‘‘ginger ale sport’’ of the hotel 
office. S. H. Brooks. 

Boston, Mass. 


WANTS TO HUNT NEAR COPAKE 


Having decided to make a fall shooting 
trip in the vicinity of Copake, New York, I 
would appreciate any information relative 
to the game to be obtained, and the advis- 
ability of starting with a small party ona 
trip to the above named section of the state. 

Joseph Saubiac 

Mamaroneck, New York 


AS TO HEART SHOTS 

When old hunters tell of shooting their game 
through the heart and bringing it to the ground, 
it recalls to my mind some experiences that 
happened to my party when we were spending 
a season in the woods in northern Wisconsin. 
After we had established our camp we were 
joined by Baker, an old hunter and one of the 
best shots with a revolver or rifle 1 have seen, 
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and the next morning Baker and I started 
for deer, over between the mounds. Coming 
to an old slashing we separated to cover the 
strip and see if we could catch a deer out feeding. 

A short time after Baker left me I heard 
the crack of his .38-55, and started to jump 
upon a stump to see if I could get a chance 
shot, but before I could get to the top 
of the stump I heard him shoot again and 
Ithought he surely must have got his deer 
that time. Getting upon my stump, I saw a 
sight: a large black bear chasing Baker around 
an old wind-fall! Baker would run_half- 
way around, stop and wait for the bear to 
turn the corner. Then he would take a shot 
and start to run again. I didn’t dare shoot 
from that distance, so I jumped down and 
started to run over to help him out. But I 
did not arrive in time to be of any assistance, 
as the bear had been shot so many times that 
it had bled to death. Baker had shot the 
bear eight times, the first shot going through 
the heart ; one through the neck, and the rest 
of the shots through its lungs. 

The hunters in the neighborhood that 
dropped into our camp were all telling of see- 
ing a buck, the biggest they had ever seen, 
near &@ small creek called Rocky Run. So we 


got to joshing about who would get him. 
One evening when two of the boys came in 
they reported seeing the big buck and said that 


he was feeding near some alders when they 
startled him and that he had such a spread 
of antlers that he could not push his way 
through the bushes. They said they were so 
surprised by seeing such a large deer that they 
did not think of shooting him. 

One day, a week or so after, when we had 
all been out after a lynx and were going home, 
one of the boys, who was leading, sud- 
denly tossed his rifle to his shoulder and shot. 
We hurried ahead and saw the big buck stag- 
gering off. The shooter vehemently declared 
that he had shot the deer through the heart, 
and we believed he had; the buck was bleeding 
from both sides and the blood was running 
from his nostrils also. We waited a little, to 
give him a chance to lie down (as we had lost 
two deer that day by being too fast). Then 
we started on to look for the deer. It was 
fast growing dusk but we did not pay much 
attention to this, fully expecting to find our 
game within ten or fifteen rods of where he 
was shot. We hunted until it was so dark 
we could not see, cussed a little and went to 
camp. 

We got up early the next morning and went 
after a dog to trail the deer. We got the dog 
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and took him to where the buck was shot and 
started him on the trail. We soon struck a 
soft piece of ground where we could see the 
tracks and they were spread ‘way apart, 
showing the deer had been very groggy. He 
could not step over an eight-inch log—he 
would walk around it. We trailed this stag- 
gering deer a half mile from where he was shot 
before we found him—or rather his carcass; 
for the wolves had pretty well cleaned his 
bones, and some stave cutters had sawed off 
his antlers. He was shot through the heart 
all right. Does a heart-shot pay? 
E. M Alexander. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE STEALTHY HAWK 


An illustration of how little is known of the 
hawk family and how skillfully they escape 
the observation of mankind was my taking, 
on April 15 of last year, a set of eggs from the 
nest of a red-shouldered hawk in a maple tree 
not over sixty rods from the sugar house in an 
open sugar bush, the tree being tapped and 
surrounded in a radius of fifteen rods by one 
hundred and fifty other trees from which sap 
had been gathered every day fora month, So 
accustomed had that bird become to the 
presence of the men, that she flushed only 
when I had climbed within four feet of the nest. 
Upon subsequent questioning the men de- 
clared no hawk had ever been seen in the 
vicinity that spring. W. A. Hart. 

Lapeer, Mich. 


SOMEBODY PREVARICATES 


I have just been looking over the August 
number of Fre_p aNp Stream and I find an 
article there by one Frank Dunham: “Six 
Weeks in Nature’s Hospital” I have dug up 
my old gun and am going to use it unless there 
is a satisfactory explanation made about the 
first picture in said article, on page 338. That 
picture is of Sam Johnson cooking a second 
breakfast for Dunham, who was never known 
to be ready to eat with the rest of the family. 

I admit that I could be found in the vicinity 
of the frying pan at meal time, as can be seen 
on page 342 of the same number: “Coulter 
Urges Sam to Hurry Dinner.” That’s me, but 
in the picture at the bottom of the same page 
I am the only man doing any work, as was 
generally the case. 

I want to say, however, that the article is as 
near the truth as I ever knew Dunham to get, 
and that the trip was the most enjoyable six 
weeks I ever spent. W. F. Chalmers. 

San Diego. Cal. 


St, 
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Desiring an unbiased outside opinion of the 
present number in advance of its publication, 
we sent proofs of the stories and articles and 
engravings to Unkel David. They were re- 
turned together with the following criticisms: 


‘‘DERE FELDE AN STREME: 

“‘Yore Unkel David was quite some Glad 
2 no in addvance the October No. is agoing toe 
be devoated toe wildfowl and sutch. He will 
oapen up his subskripshun campane foarth- 
with and prove to perspectiv subskribers when 
It comes his intimacy with the Edditer by his 
noeing in addvance what it wood be like. 
When is my pitchure toe Be printed? Leve 
out my runnin toe be stait reppresentativ in 
Texas, lce on the reppublicken ticket althoe 
being all my life a weel horse of the Demmo- 
crat partie when you due. 

‘“‘Well, Istly and toe Beggin with, yore 
Unkel David begs toe plese ask what speechies 
of a duck, brant or goose it is witch is on the 
outside of the cover. It mite be a Mexiken 
tree duck althoe I woodent shute it for 1. It 
aint a gaddwal and it aint a sinnamun teal, | 
don’t think, all of witch I hav shot in the South- 
west. Yore Unkel David will pay a year’s sub- 
skripshun for the 1st propper answer if the 
edditer will let me no. 

‘Mister Will Comeback Layloe has ritten 
a very nise storie how he got skunked and his 
deckoys shot by a countrie boy witch Mr. Mason 
the artist has drue as true to life like my son 
Bud as a fotograft. 

““Yore Unkel David noes them shantyboaters 
Emil Hendrixs has ritten about. Some of 
them done stole a bag of potatose from me. 
They aint no good and shoot for the market. 
Them that doant why they want toe buy gro- 
series from me at store prices and me drive 12 
miles toe Blumesda:] for moar. Well I guess 
not. Being a wild idel shantyboater may be 
alrite, but it doant bring any good toe them 
that aint. Petickularly the wildfowl. I am 
pleased toe note Mr. Hendrix doant shoot a 
pump-gun. Howsomever his artickel is vallu- 
abel as concerning the fall flight of the ducks 
and geese. 

‘‘Where was Mr. Earnest Macgaffney when 
his friendgRollandjB, Organ}was‘afloat{in the 
storm’and the“rain‘and the snow for toe lern 
how the said Mr. Organ conduckted hisself? 
If this hear Organ was seesoned as it sais, he 


dident ought toe hav done It. A rite sensa- 
bul man Never gets cought that Way. It is 
invarubly a city spoartsman. Yore Unkel 
David had a worse experience lse when he was 
a laying in the chapparal in the rain one hole 
night in the vicinity of some greezers who 
wanted to Git him. But thare wasent nobody 
there to rite it up. I Got 2 of them in the 
moarning becaws they was imppashient toe 
get through with Me befoar breckfust. It is 
sometimes bad to be imppashent. Mr Organ 
had none of this commodity or elst he woodent 
have ever told Mr Macgaffney how he done it. 
But I liked that story. 

“Mr Kirkbride who went toe shoot geese 
with his friend is alrite. He aint ashamed he 
doant no everything, and yore Unkel David 
likes that kinde. They are the 1s that gets 
the best out of life. Some peepul think they 
are to good toe go out with just a plane man 
like his frend Mike was. 

““Yore Unkel David alwais is rite pleased 
with what is ritten by oald Doctor Yorke 
Him and me met once and I can testyfy he noes 
his biziness no matter what it is. The man 
that interduced us sed the Doctor noes moar 
about ducks than he does about doctoring, ses 
he. Witch might be true and still leve him a 
mighty good doctor, I will add. But doant 
tell him I said this for he is a Moddest man. 

‘‘Alexander Hunter and me boath foloed 
the misfortunes of the Confederate army on 
horseback, him in the Black Horse Cavalry of 
Virginia and me with Bill Mosby. I have held 
considerbul correspondence with him but never 
seen him, he living in Washington, D C. and 
me elstwhere. It was for his book ‘Johny 
Reb and Billie Yank,” witch is the greatest 
histry of the war there has been written. I 
am glad to no he is still abel to take a ‘‘Shy at 
the Black Duck.’ Mine is tirkes. 

‘‘Mr Henery David noes how toe hunt ducks 
alrite, and his sentaments about it are like 
mine. Yore Unkel David prefers that sort 
of shooting toe belonging toe Some club witch 
owens a preserve or visiting Round like Mr 
Huntington and some women that has a lot of 
relatives does. 

“T doant no annything about Anadramous 
sea trout or any other kinde. But I like an 
Argument and it looks as thoe Mr Edward 
Hickson is rite when he ses the uther man 
has takken advantage of a Tecknickality. 
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You hav to watch some peepul. It reminds 
me how the feloe showed me how to finde the 
pee inunder 1 of 3 shels. Lots of peepul must 
have been took in by Mr Samuel. Does the 
Guvernment pay for findeing out mistaiks in 
the names of fish or is it toe get a Reppita- 
shun? 

“The grist of Mr Shepards goose hunting 
sounds reel genuwine. There aint anny frills 
on it nor either on them 2 pictures made by 
Francis Lee Jakes. Is the latter a girl’s name 
or is he a man? I dont hardlie think a girl 
wood no about ducks and geese enough 
to draw them so correckt. 

“The man by the name of Curier who went 
duck shooting on the bull pastchure planes will 
do beter next Time. I meen he will no more 
about it. I doant think he toald anny lies. 
He aint a perfesshional like Mackgaffney. 

“Yore Unkel David uset toe think mabe 
the Edditers wife rote some of the edditorials 
in the Counsel Lodge, for instants where in the 
June number it said About the extenshun of 
Noledge and the Chinaman. But where he 
rote in the September number you doant hav 
toe show a Missuryan anny moar than anny 
buddy elst it is like a man. And if Mr Rodes 
neads help why applie toe Me. Sometimes you 
have to show. peepul in Texus, whare I come 
frum. You can always Do it, if you are quick 
enuf. 

“My oppinyun is Substanshiated by what it 
says in the proofes about kiling deer in Maine. 
That is rite from the shoulder, and a woman 
doant hit that way. The uther was 2 theo- 
rectickal. Where he sais a law witch is not 
inforced becomes an Unjust law I say here here 
and he is dead rite we need a United Staits law 
and goverment offishials toe proteckt the wild- 
fowl and fish on the Missisipi river witch flose 
apast my dore. I am on the river every day 
tending 2 goverment lites and I no. 

“IT am in heartie simpathy with yore polisy 
in not Oslerizing yore oldest contributters. I 
persunaly no 2 who contribute toe the October 
number that are over sixtie. I myself am 61 
and I am just begining my career as a filosofer. 
Chas. Darwin discovered the-cheef End of man 
witch is the begining when he was 62 and Bis- 
marek made the hole of Urope set down an 
cool off when he was about the Same age. If 
yore Edditer should get 2 manny new ideas 
beckause He is a yung man he will miss his 
chanct and be like the squirl witch misses its 
brantch. He will come down in the World. 
At the saim time he is sensabul not toe print 
those same oald stories my first Deer and How 
I cot my First Trout etcetera. Them are 25 
years old and I am glad not toe see fotografts 
of a lot of deer hung up by the heels and sutch. 
It looks like toe me the Ocktober number of 


FELDE AN STREME wil Be the moast compleat 
wildfowl number of a magazeen ever printed 
in this countrie so far as I no. 

‘‘When aré you going to print my pitcher? 
Its a long waite till Novembur ist toe shute 
tirkes. But you wate. 

““UNKEL Davin.” 

“‘ P. S.—I doant need to comment on Camp- 
ing and Woodcraft becaus Mr Kephart has 
cuvered evverything. Americkan Game Parks 
& Preserves is Intteresting toe them that 
has munny or marshland toe lease. Or for 
sutch as lives in a sitty and havent got anny 
noledge about hunting. Mr. Huntington is a 
reel spoart alrite frum the way he is treeted. 
Peraps its in the naim. 

“‘'Yore unkel David looks forrord toe a verry 
plesent fall for He has letters of Invittashun 
from a Considerabul number of emminent 
spoartsmen all oaver the Misissipi vally toe 
go shuting with Them—and plai poaker with 
thare frends. you no Me. Sar An says its 
alrite so I doant put on airz wen I cum hoam. 

“cc U. D.” 


Modern ingenuity has made it possible for 
the well-groomed man to attend to his shaving 
toilet at a great saving of time and money by 
the use of a safety razor. Sherman & Co., 
Box 2,000, 41 Park Row, New York City, 
have one of the very best of these razors and 
make the buyer an astonishing offer. They 
go further than the ordinary refund propo- 
sition. They send their “ Sterling” outfit 
to any one prepaid. You give the razor a 
seven days’ trial, and if you don’t want to 
keep it, send it back to them ut their expense. 


Harrington & Richardson Arms Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., has just issued a new catalogue 
of revolvers and shotguns which should prove 
especially interesting to persons who contem- 
plate giving the boy a little single-barrel gun 
for Christmas, or who are interested in reliable 
moderate priced revolvers. Ask for Catalogue 
No. 18. 


Of course you will appreciate the value of 
Marble’s axe edge protector. Next time you 
go to the woods you will have one on that pet 
camp axe—if you write to the Marble Safety 
Axe Co., Gladstone, Mich., to-day and ask 
for a circular. 


Postmaster H. Orchard of Chipman, New 
Brunswick, will supply free of charge informa- 
tion concerning hunting conditions in the 
vicinity of Chipman, which he says is ane of 
the best in the province. 


The Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 
Omaha, Nebraska, makes a specialty of teach- 
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ing taxidermy by mail, and has met with great 
success during the past several years. We 
advise our interested readers to write for their 
catalogue, and to consider the matter of learn- 
ing the fascinating and useful art of taxidermy 
during the spare time of this fall and winter. 


A handsome little booklet entitled ‘ Shoot- 
ing in the Old Dominion” wii] be mailed free 
on request by Mr. Geo. F. Adams, Hotel 
Chamberlin, Fortress Monroe, Va. 


If you have a dog and find the problem of 
feeding him troublesome, just write to the 
St. Paul Bread Co., St. Paul, Minn., for prices 
and samples of their dog cakes. 


Sportsmen desiring reliable intormation 
concerning opportunities for sport in Minne- 
sota and the Dakotas should write Mr. W. R. 
Callaway, G. P. A., the “Soo” Line, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Mr. Callaway is himself a good 
sportsman and through his position is enabled 
to give the best wf information. He can tell 
you how, when, and where to go. 


For three two-cent postage stamps the 
Marlin Firearms Co., 3 Willow street, New 
Haven, Conn., will send any shooter a copy 
of the 1905 Marlin catalogue and the book of 
real “ Marlin Experierces.”” They are well 
worth sending for. 


Putman boots for sportsmen are made to 
order in all styles and the best qualities of 
leather and workmanship. Get a catalogue 
from H. J. Putman & Co., 25 Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Many veterinaries recommend Old Grist 
Mill dog bread. ‘ The dogs eat it without 
coaxing.” If you need a good dog bread to 
help out the table scraps, or if you have a ken- 
nel of dogs, get a sample carton of this dog 
bread and “try it on the dog.” Address the 
Old Grist Mill, Charlestown, Mass. 


“U. M. C. Game Laws and Guide Directory 
for 1905,” a very useful little book of pocket 
size, will be sent free to readers of FIELD AND 
Srream. Apply to The Union Metallic Car- 
tridge Co., 313 Broadway, New York. 


Mr. Ezra H. Fitch, of the Abercrombie & 
Fitch Co., the Metropolitan sportsmen’s out- 
fitters, has been doing great stunts with his 
hig White steam touring car. With a party 
of friends be motored from New York to big 
game country in the New Brunswick, and at 
the present writing sends word that he is hav- 
ing the time of his life, ‘‘with all the comforts 
of home,” thanks to the “incomparable White.” 
After all, reliability is what is wanted in a 
motor car; and where you have that com- 
bined with speed, durability, simplicity, ele- 
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gance—everything that goes to make up the 
surpassing motor car—as you have it in the | 
White steamer, then why go further? The © 
White is built in Cleveland; there is a branch 7 
office or agency in almost every sizeable town, 

For information write to the White Sewing @ 
Machine Co., Cleveland, O. : 


The Hunter Arms Co., Fulton, N, Y., hag § 
issued a handsome little illustrated brochure © 
entitled ‘“‘ The Old Grouse of Willow Hollow.” 
A copy will be mailed free to any reader of © 
FIELD AND STREAM. 


Every automobilist knows the need for 
knowing the speed at which his car is travel- 
ing. The Jones speedometer and odometer is 
considered the most accurate and practical © 
device of its kind in use. Get a circular from © 
the Jones Speedometer Co., 120 West Thirty- 7 
second street, New York City. 8 


The new Lyman rear sight for Mauser rifles 
supplies a long felt want If you shoot a bolt- 7 
action rifle, get a circular from The Lyman” 
Gun Sight Corporation, Middlefield, Conn. 


The New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad’s booklet No. 33 of their ‘‘ Four Track 
Series” is entitled “The Center of the) 
First City in the World.” There are sixty-twe 
pages. The reading matter comprises 
cleverly written description of the Grand 
Central station, a list of New York’s theaters) 
from the smallest to the greatest, a chapter om 
New York’s past, another on New York as 
summer resort followed by another on New 
York as a winter resort, and still room remais 
for brief articles on places of especial intere 
Address George H. Daniels, Grand Central 
Station, New York and mention this magazines 


With the new Ideal muzzle protector for mi 
tary rifles it is impossible to injure the m 
of the rifle with the cleaning rod. None oth 
than the regular service rod as issued with th 
rifle is required, and the cleaning may be don 
in the same old easy way with safety, as 
hole through the protector is so small that 
rod cannot touch the inner edge of the rifli 
near the muzzle. The protector is made a cle 
fit to the outside of the muzzle of the .30 
Krag, and it is held firmly by three kn 
screws. In the point of each screw is insert 
a hard-leather disc, which prevents injury to 
outside of the barrel and holds the protect 
firmly in place while the rifle barrel is bei 
cleaned. No military shooter who appreciat 
the necessity of preserving the muzzle of 
rifle will be without one of these. For f 
information address the Ideal Manufacturi 
Co., New Haven, Conn., and mention 
magazine. 
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WM. ARTHUR BABSON 


While we once heard Mr. Babson’s law partner, Mr. Bond, say 
that he (Babson) knew more about angling than he did about law, on 
the other hand, equally as good an authority has emphatically declared 
just the contrary, and although an old friend of the family has confided 
to us that “Babson don’t know anything but ornithology,” there remains 
the fact that he has killed big game in Maine, New Brunswick. New- 
foundland, Quebec, Ontario and Germany and knows enough about 
moose to have written the leading article in the present number of this 
magazine. So there you are | 





























